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his  history,  or  by  his  personal  character.  But,  in  religi 
ous  matters,  we  cannot  separate  the  writer  from  the  man. 
If  he  be  indeed  a  prodigy  of  intellectual  greatness  and 
moral  baseness  and  badness — "  the  Balaam  of  modern 
Instory/' — his  theological  writings  can  only  inspire  us 
with  pity  or  aversion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
him  innocent  of  the  graver  offences  charged  upon  him, 
and,  if  guilty  at  all,  only  guilty  of  the  common  infirmi 
ties  of  our  weak  and  erring  nature,  we  may  with  plea 
sure  and  profit  study  his  disquisitions  on  that  wisdom 
which  is  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation. 

Francis  Bacon  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
one  of  the  most  trusted  counsellors  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  reign  held  the 
office  of  Lord  Keeper,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  was  a  wise,  able,  and  honest  man, 
faithfully  and  skilfully  serving  his  Queen  and  country, 
and  holding  a  prominent  position  in  that  distinguished 
band  of  statesmen,  of  whom  Macaulay  writes  that  they 
"  resembled  each  other  so  much  in  talents,  in  opinions, 
in  habits,  in  fortunes,  that  one  character,  we  had  almost 
said,  one  life,  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  serve  for 
them  all." 

Sir  Nicholas  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  that  party 
in  the  Council  which  made  the  maintenance  of  Protest 
antism  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  national  policy. 
He  possessed  much  of  that  personal  dignity  and  beauty 
for  which  his  illustrious  son  was  so  remarkable.  This  led 
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the  Queen  to  say — "  My  Lord  Keeper's  soul  is  well  lodg 
ed."  When  Elizabeth  visited  him  at  Gorhambury 
she  told  him  his  house  was  too  small  for  him.  "  Not  so, 
Madam/'  was  his  apt  reply,  <f  but  your  Majesty  has 
made  me  too  great  for  my  house." 

The  second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  and  the 
mother  of  Lord  Bacon,  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  An 
thony  Cooke,  tutor  to  Edward  the  Sixth.  In  an  age 
of  learned  women  she  was  distinguished  for  her  learning. 
She  corresponded  in  Greek  with  Bishop  Jewell,  and  trans 
lated  his  Apology  into  English  with  such  signal  ability 
that  the  most  famous  scholars  of  the  day  failed  to  detect 
an  inaccuracy  or  to  suggest  an  alteration.  She  likewise 
translated  from  Italian  the  sermons  of  the  illustrious 
reformer  Ochino.  These  services  to  the  cause  of  evan 
gelical  truth  not  only  won  for  her  the  gratitude  of  all 
English  Protestants,  but  the  reproaches  of  Parsons,  the 
Jesuit.  Unlike  many  learned  women,  she  was  an  ad 
mirable  housewife,  skilled  in  all  culinary  arts,  and  expert 
in  the  mysteries  of  brewing,  baking,  cultivating  the  land, 
and  rearing  pigs  and  poultry.  Her  portrait  was  painted 
by  her  step-son,  Nathanael,  representing  her  as  a  cook, 
surrounded  by  dead  game.  Best  of  all,  she  was  an 
eminently  devout  and  godly  woman.  She  never  wrote 
to  her  sons  without  exhorting  them  to  avoid  tempt 
ation  and  live  in  the  fear  of  God.  This  she  continued 
to  do  long  after  they  had  entered  upon  public  and 
political  life.  Well  might  her  illustrious  son  speak  of 
her,  with  loving  reverence,  as  "a  good  Christian  and  a 
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hcnsivc  survey  of  the  political  condition  of  the  continent, 
displaying  a  clear,  correct  judgment,  a  shrewd  insight,  and 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  perfectly 
marvellous  in  one  so  young.  He  likewise  invented  a 
cipher  which  he  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  treatise 
De  Augment  is. 

In  February,  15-^,  his  father  died  suddenly,  and  he 
returned  to  England.  Sir  Nicholas  was  not  a  rich  man, 
and  the  bulk  of  his  property  went  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  former  marriage.  He  had  intended  to  make  special 
provision  for  Francis,  his  youngest  and  favourite  child, 
and  had  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose. 
His  sudden  death,  however,  prevented  him  from  carrying 
out  this  design.  The  widow  and  her  family  of  children 
and  step-children  found  themselves  left  in  somewhat 
straitened  circumstances.  They  retired  to  Gorhambury, 
where  the  true-hearted,  God-fearing  widow  set  herself 
to  eke  out  their  scanty  income  by  rigid  economy  and 
good  management. 

Francis  Bacon  might  naturally  have  looked  for  pre 
ferment  and  advancement  from  the  Oueen.  His  father's 
long  and  faithful  services  gave  him  a  claim  on  the  Gov 
ernment.  His  relatives  were  in  high  position  at  Court; 
Cecil,  then  all-powerful,  was  his  uncle.  His  character 
was  singularly  free  from  blemish,  his  abilities  were  con 
fessedly  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  had  attracted  the 
favourable  notice  of  Elizabeth.  Yet  his  applications  for 
employment,  though  earnest  and  frequent,  were  vain. 
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His  own  explanation  of  the  fact  is  probably  the  true  one. 
Burleigh  was  jealous  of  his  young  and  gifted  relative,  and 
feared  lest  he  might  prove  a  rival  to  his  son.  "In  the 
time  of  the  Cecils,"  wrote  Bacon  many  years  later, 
"  both  father  and  the  son,  able  men  were  bv  design  and 

*  *  O 

of  purpose  suppressed."  Finding  that  his  almost  servile 
appeals  to  his  uncle  for  employment  were  fruitless,  Fran 
cis  Bacon  betook  himself  reluctantly  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  being  compelled,  as  he  said,  "  to  think  how  to  live, 
instead  of  living  only  to  think." 

Though  forced  to  study  for  the  bar  against  his  own 
choice,  he  yet  seems  to  have  been  diligent  and  not  unsuc 
cessful.  In  1586,*  he  was  made  a  Bencher  of  the  Inn, 
two  years  later  Lent  Reader,  and  in  the  following  year 
"  Queen's  Counsel  learned  extraordinary," — an  honour 
which,  Mr  Basil  Montague  says,  had  never  before  been 
conferred  on  any  member  of  the  profession.  But  though 
Bacon's  genius  could  easily  master  any  subject  to  which 
he  devoted  himself,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever 
became  a  very  profound  lawyer.  Probably  the  Oueen, 
with  her  shrewd  discernment  of  character,  was  right 
when  she  said — "  Bacon  hath  a  great  wit  and  much 
learning;  but  in  law  he  showeth  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  and  is  not  deep." 

Some  interesting  glimpses  of  the  lives  of  Anthony 
and  Francis  Bacon,  and  of  their  careful  godly  mother, 
at  this  period,  may  be  gained  from  their  correspondence. 

*  In  1585,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Melcombe  Regis. 
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In  introducing  some  letters  from  Lady  Anne  to  her  sons, 
a  recent  biographer*  says,  "  Like  the  ways  of  all  deep 
dreamers,  his  habits  are  odd  and  vex  Lady  Anne's  af 
fectionate  and  methodical  heart.  The  boy  sits  up  late 
of  nights,  drinks  his  ale-posset  to  make  him  sleep,  starts 
out  of  bed  ere  it  is  light,  or,  may  be,  as  the  whimsy 
takes  him,  lolls  and  dreams  till  noon,  musing,  says  the 
good  lady  with  loving  pity,  on  — she  knows  not  what ! 
Her  own  round  of  duty  lies  in  saying  her  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  and  in  hearing  nine  or  ten  sermons  in 
the  week,  in  caring  for  her  kitchen  and  hen-roost,  in 
physicking  herself,  her  maids,  and  her  tenants,  in  making 
the  rascals  who  would  cheat  her  pay  their  rent,  and  in 
loving  and  counselling  her  two  careless  boys.  Dear 
admirable  soul !  How  human  and  how  humorous  too 
the  picture  of  this  good  mother,  warm  in  her  affections, 
scolding  for  us  our  broad-browed  awful  Verulam ! " 
Thus  she  wrote  to  Anthony  from  Gorhambury  on  the 
twenty- fourth  of  May,  1592  : 

"  Grace  and  health.  That  you  increase  in  amending  I  am  glad. 
God  continue  it  every  way.  When  you  cease  of  your  prescribed 
diet,  you  need,  I  think,  to  be  very  wary  of  your  sudden  change,  spe 
cially  of  suppers  late  or  full ;  procure  rest  in  convenient  time,  it  help- 
eth  much  to  digestion.  I  verily  think  your  brother's  weak  stomach 
to  digest  hath  been  much  caused  and  confirmed  by  untimely  going  to 
bed,  and  then  musing  on  I  know  not  what  when  he  should  sleep  ;  and 

*  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon.  From  unpublished  papers.  By 
Hepworth  Dixon.  A  work  to  which  the  writer  of  this  brief  memoir 
gratefully  confesses  his  obligations. 
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then  in  consequence  by  late  rising  and  long  lying  in  bed,  whereby 
his  men  are  made  slothful  and  himself  sickly  continually.  The  Lord 
our  Heavenly  Father  heal  and  bless  you  both,  as  his  sons  in  Jesus 
Christ.  *  *  *  Farewell  in  Christ. 

"  Let  not  your  men  sec  my  letters.     I  write  to  you,  not  to  them. 
Your  mother. 

"A.  BACON." 

One  of  the  good  lady's  anxieties  at  this  time  had 
reference  to  a  coach  which  her  sons  had  set  up.  She 
admitted  that  the  state  of  their  health  required  it — "  I 
would  that  the  state  of  your  health  had  been  such  that 
you  needed  not  to  have  provided  a  coach,  but  for  a  wife ; 
but  the  will  of  God  be  done."  But  she  hears  that  they 
have  gone  to  Court  in  it;  they  have  lent  it  to  Lady 
Shrewsbury ;  she  fears  they  are  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of 
ostentation  and  display,  which  is  very  distasteful  to  her 
Christian  simplicity,  and  which  ill  agrees  with  their  nar 
row  means.  With  motherly  love  and  wisdom  she  ad 
vises  them  against  this,  and  urges  them  to  keep  it  for  use, 
not  for  show.  Though  the  young  men  reply  with  all 
love  and  reverence  to  their  mother's  letters,  it  is  only  too 
evident  that  they  continue  in  a  course  of  expenditure 
which  they  can  ill  afford  :  they  become  intimate  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex  and  other  young  noblemen  and  spend 
thrifts,  whose  character  and  example  make  Lady  Anne 
anxious.  She  hears  that  Francis  and  Anthony  have  been 
buying  some  horses,  and  wisely  writes  to  them — "  I  am 
sorry  that  you  and  your  brother  charge  yourselves  with 
superfluous  horses ;  the  wise  will  laugh  at  you  :  being  but 
trouble  to  vou  both,  besides  your  debts  and  long  journeys. 
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Earls  he  earls."     Again  she  writes  to  condole  with  them 
under  disappointment  : 

"  I  am  sorry  your  brother  with  inward  secret  grief  hindereth  his 
health.  Everybody  says  he  looketh  thin  and  pale.  Let  him  look 
to  God  and  confer  with  him  in  the  goodly  exercise  of  reading  and 
hearing.  I  had  rather  ye  both,  with  God's  blessed  favour,  had  very 
good  health  and  were  out  of  debt,  than  any  office.  *  *  *  I  pray 
God  increase  His  fear  in  his  heart  and  a  hatred  of  sin  ;  indeed,  halt 
ing  before  the  Lord  and  backsliding  are  very  pernicious.  I  am 
heartily  sorry  to  hear  how  he  (the  Earl  of  Essex)  sweareth  and  gameth 
unreasonably.  God  cannot  like  it." 

Two  months  later,  when  Francis  was  still  in  trouble, 
she  writes  again  : 

"  If  her  Majesty  have  resolved  upon  a  negative  for  your  brother, 
as  I  hear,  truly,  save  for  the  first  burst  a  little,  I  am  glad  of  it.  God 
in  His  time  hath  better  in  store,  I  trust.  For  considering  his  kind  of 
health,  and  what  cumber  pertains  to  that  office,  it  is  best  for  him,  I 
hope.  Let  us  all  pray  the  Lord  we  may  profit  by  his  Fatherly  cor 
rection  ;  doubtless  it  is  his  hand,  and  all  for  the  best,  and  love  to  his 
children  that  will  seek  him  first,  and  depend  upon  his  goodness. 
Godly  and  wise,  love  ye,  like  brethren,  whatsoever  happen}  and  be  of 
good  courage  in  the  Lord  with  good  hope." 

The  disappointment  to  which  Lady  Anne  refers  in 
these  letters  was  the  refusal  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  make 
Bacon  Solicitor-General,  an  office  to  which  he  had 
stronger  claims  than  any  other  candidate,  both  from  his 
abilities,  his  position  at  the  bar,  and  his  connections 
with  the  Court.  This  refusal  was  the  more  extraordinary 
from  the  fact  that  the  Queen  regarded  him  with  great 
favour,  and  bestowed  upon  him  many  offices  of  honour 
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and  emolument.  It  is  impossible  fully  to  account  for  it 
even  with  the  light  which  recent  researches  have  thrown 
on  his  history.  The  following  considerations  may,  how 
ever,  help  to  a  solution. 

Bacon  had  gained  a  very  high  position  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the 
Independent  party.  On  one  or  two  occasions  he  had 
successfully  opposed  the  Government,  especially  in  the 
question  of  a  subsidy,  when  he  had  carried  a  majority  of 
the  House  with  him  in  a  refusal  to  hold  conferences  with 
the  Lords  on  a  Money  Bill,  and  had  forced  the  Govern 
ment  to  accept  a  compromise.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  the  imperious  Queen  would  bestow  a  sig 
nal  and  public  mark  of  favour  upon  the  eloquent  oppo 
nent  of  the  Court,  however  much  she  might  esteem  him 
in  private. 

At  the  same  time,  the  factions  into  which  the  Court 
was  divided  made  each  appointment  a  trial  of  strength 
between  their  respective  partisans.  Bacon  had  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  Essex.  This  secured  the  hostility 
of  Coke  and  the  Cecils,  who  had  other  and  personal  rea 
sons  for  opposing  his  claims  to  promotion.  And  the  in 
fluence  of  Essex  with  the  Queen  seems  now  to  have  been 
waning.  She  had  begun  to  resent  the  tone  of  authority 
and  dictation  which  he  assumed  toward  her.  He  swore 
that  his  friend  should  have  the  place.  Bacon  had  ren 
dered  him  important  and  valuable  services,  which  he  had 
no  means  of  repaying  save  by  procuring  for  him  a  lucra 
tive  appointment,  and  the  spendthrift  Earl  resolved  to 
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pay  his  debt  to  the  young  lawyer  by  making  him  Solicitor- 
General.  To  this  the  Queen  would  not  submit.  The 
more  Essex  insisted  the  more  averse  she  became,  and 
at  last  she  terminated  the  controversy  by  appointing 
Fleming  to  the  long  vacant  post.  The  correspondence 
of  Bacon  and  Essex  clearly  shows  that  the  latter  felt 
himself  to  be  the  cause  of  failure.  "  Upon  me,"  he  says, 
"  must  lie  the  labour  of  his  establishment ;  upon  me  the 
disgrace  will  light  of  his  failure." 

It  is  probable  too  that  the  reputation  which  Bacon 
had  acquired  of  being  addicted  to  philosophical  specula 
tions,  and  of  holding  comprehensive  views  of  legal  reform, 
exercised  an  unfavourable  influence  on  his  prospects  for 
high  office.  He  had  already  sketched  the  rudiments  of 
the  great  philosophical  work  which  was  to  revolutionize 
science,  and  had  urged  the  House  of  Commons  to  sim 
plify  and  codify  the  whole  body  of  English  law.*  Per 
sons  of  wide  and  discursive  intellects  seldom  receive  cre 
dit  for  profound  acquaintance  with  their  own  specific 
professional  studies ;  and  though  Bacon  was  a  good 
lawyer,  yet  the  Queen,  as  we  have  already  seen,  together 
with  Coke,  Puckering,  and  other  eminent  jurists  cf  the 
day,  doubted  whether  a  man  who  intermeddled  with  all 
wisdom  had  sufficient  legal  lore  to  fit  him  for  the  post  of 
Solicitor-General. 

The  Queen,  as  though  to  show  that  her  refusal  arose 

•  The  tractate  entitled  Temporis  Partus  Maximus,  which  he 
wrote  when  quite  a  youth  and  subsequently  withdrew  from  circu 
lation,  contained  the  germs  of  the  No<vum  Organon, 
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from  no  personal  dislike,  conferred  upon  him  fresh  proofs 
of  her  esteem,  and  Essex  gave  him  a  small  estate  at 
Twickenham,  which  he  subsequently  sold  for  ^1800. 

At  this  period  Bacon  fell  into  considerable  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  from  which  he  never  succeeded  in  fully 
extricating  himself.  He  was  arrested  in  the  street  for  a 
debt  of  ^300,*  and  had  to  borrow  money  from  his 
friends  and  to  sell  his  recently  acquired  estate  at  Twick 
enham  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  him.  It  is  only 
too  evident  that  the  wise  counsels  of  his  pious  mother 
to  avoid  extravagance  were  disregarded.  The  troubles 
which  fell  upon  him  now  and  thickened  around  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  were  due  to  this  neglect  of  a 
mother's  advice  and  entreaties. 

Instead  of  practising  that  thrift  and  economy  which 
would  have  retrieved  his  fortunes,  Bacon  endeavoured  to 
contract  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  made  proposals  to  Lady 
Hatton,  widow  of  Sir  William  Hatton.  Essex,  who 
was  about  to  set  sail  on  his  famous  Spanish  expedition 
(1598),  supported  his  friend's  suit  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  He  wrote  to  the  parents  of  Lady  Hatton,  assur 
ing  them  "  that  if  Bacon's  suit  had  been  to  his  own  sis 
ter  or  daughter  he  would  as  confidently  further  it,  as  he 
now  endeavoured  to  persuade  them."  In  this  he  was, 
no  doubt,  sincere.  But,  fortunately  for  Bacon's  happi- 

*  It  throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
period  that  Bacon  should  have  written  to  the  Lord  Keeper  and  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  complaining  of  this  arrest,  as  though  an  indignity  had 
been  offered  to  the  Queen  and  Government  by  the  seizure  for  debt  of 
one  of  her  servants. 

b  2 
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ness,  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  wealthy  widow  became 
the  wife  of  his  great  enemy  and  rival  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
whose  remaining  days  she  embittered. 

In  the  following  year,  the  troubled  state  of  Ireland 
rendered  it  necessary  to  despatch  an  army  for  the  sup 
pression  of  the  rebellion  there.  Essex,  who  had  returned 
from  Spain,  sought  and  obtained  the  chief  command. 
In  this  he  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  strongly- 
expressed  opinion  of  Bacon,  who  foresaw  only  calamity 
and  ruin  to  his  patron  as  the  result ;  and  whose  fore 
bodings  of  evil  proved  too  true. 

Bacon  himself  has  put  upon  record  the  advice  and 
the  warning  which  he  addressed  to  his  friend  :  he  savs — 

w  . 

"  I  was  not  called  nor  advised  with  for  some  year  and  a 
half  before  his  lordship's  going  into  Ireland,  as  in  former 
time  :  yet,  nevertheless,  touching  his  going  into  Ireland, 
it  pleased  him  expressly,  and  in  a  set  manner,  to  desire 
mine  opinion  and  counsel.  At  which  time  I  did  not 
only  dissuade,  but  protest  against  his  going ;  telling 
him  with  as  much  vehemency  and  asseveration  as  I  could, 
that  absence  in  that  kind  would  exulcerate  the  Queen's 
mind,  whereby  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  carry 
himself  so  as  to  give  her  sufficient  contentment;  nor  for 
her  to  carry  herself  so  as  to  give  him  sufficient  counten 
ance  :  which  would  be  ill  for  her,  ill  for  him,  and  ill  for 
the  state.  And  because  I  would  omit  no  argument,  I 
remember  I  stood  also  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  action; 
setting  before  him  out  of  histories,  that  the  Irish  was 
such  an  enemy  as  the  ancient  Gauls,  or  Britons,  orGer- 
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mans  were ;  and  that  we  saw  how  the  Romans,  who 
had  such  discipline  to  govern  their  soldiers,  and  such 
donatives  to  encourage  them,  and  the  whole  world  in  a 
'  manner  to  levy  them ;  yet  when  they  came  to  deal  with 
enemies,  which  placed  their  felicity  only  in  liberty,  and 
the  sharpness  of  their  sword,  and  had  the  natural  ele 
mental  advantages  of  woods  and  bogs,  and  hardness  of 
bodies,  they  ever  found  they  had  their  hands  full  of 
them  ;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  going  over  with 
such  expectation  as  he  did,  and  through  the  churlishness 
of  the  enterprise  not  like  to  answer  it,  would  mightily  di 
minish  his  reputation ;  and  many  other  reasons  I  used, 
so  as  I  am  sure  I  never  in  anything  in  my  life-time 
dealt  with  him  in  like  earnestness  by  speech,  by  writing, 
and  by  all  the  means  I  could  devise.  For  I  did  as  plainly 
see  his  overthrow  chained,  as  it  were  by  destiny,  to  that 
journey,  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  ground  a  judg 
ment  upon  future  contingents.  But  my  lord,  howsoever 
his  ear  was  open,  yet  his  heart  and  resolution  was  shut 
against  that  advice,  whereby  his  ruin  might  have  been 
prevented.  After  my  lord's  going,  I  saw  then  how  true 
£L  prophet  I  was." 

After  a  series  of  disastrous  errors,  Essex  suddenly  re 
turned  to  Court  without  even  soliciting  permission  of 
the  Queen  to  leave  his  post,  or  informing  her  of  his 
intention  to  do  so.  The  imperious  spirit  of  Elizabeth 
was  indignant  at  this  contemptuous  disregard  of  her 
authority.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  investi 
gate  the  conduct  of  the  Earl.  Bacon,  as  one  of  the 
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Queen's  counsel,  was  bound  by  his  office  to  appear 
against  his  patron.  He  made  repeated  attempts  to  be 
relieved  from  this  painful  and  irksome  duty,  but  in  vain. 
He  took  care,  however,  in  private  conferences  with  the 
Queen  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  fallen  favourite,  and  in 
his  speech  before  the  Council  he  spoke  of  the  Earl's  con 
duct  with  so  much  tenderness  and  consideration  that  the 
Queen  said  to  him,  "  How  well  you  have  expressed  my 
Lord's  part !  I  perceive  old  love  will  not  be  easily  for 
gotten."  The  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Council  was 
merely  nominal,  and  had  Essex  but  been  guided  by  the 
advice  of  Bacon  all  might  yet  have  been  well.  But  the 
infatuated  young  nobleman  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  knot  of  Popish  traitors  and  conspirators,  who  instigated 
him  to  rebel  against  the  Government,  and  held  out  to  him 
the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  He  opened  a  cor 
respondence  not  only  with  the  various  discontented  fac 
tions  in  England,  but  with  the  King  of  Scotland,  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  and,  indirectly,  with  the  Pope  and 
Philip  of  Spain.  In  February,  1601,  the  plot  broke  out 
prematurely.  There  was  a  short  day's  fighting  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  Essex  and  his  followers, disappoint 
ed  in  the  expectation  of  a  rising  of  the  citizens  in  their 
behalf,  were  overpowered  and  made  prisoners. 

Again  it  became  the  duty  of  Bacon  to  appear  as  one 
of  the  prosecutors  of  Essex.  But  this  time  the  state  of 
affairs  was  changed.  On  the  former  occasion  it  was  well 
understood  that  the  Queen  meant  to  pardon  the  offender. 
Now  the  offence  was  too  grave.  Justice  must  take  its 
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course.  Mercy  would  be  pusillanimity.  The  state  of 
affairs  was  too  critical  to  allow  armed  rebellion  to  pass 
unpunished.  The  trial  could  have  but  one  issue  to  the 
chief  traitor — death. 

Bacon  has  been  severely  blamed  for  consenting  to 
appear  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  He 
has  been  charged  with  base  and  black  ingratitude  to  his 

O  O 

patron  and  friend.  Some  of  his  biographers  have  en 
deavoured  to  excuse  him  by  alleging  that  his  obligations 
to  Essex  were  not  so  great  as  has  been  commonly  sup 
posed,  that  the  favours  he  had  received  were  nothing 
more  than  an  inadequate  remuneration  for  work  done 
and  service  rendered,  that  for  some  time  past  there  had 
been  a  growing  coolness  between  them,  and  that  on  a 
balance  of  benefits  received  he  was  far  more  indebted  to 
the  Queen  than  to  the  Earl.  All  this  may  be  admitted 
as  true.  Indeed,  his  latest  biographer  seems  to  have 
proved  it.  But  it  is  not  by  such  considerations  as  these 
that  Bacon's  character  is  to  be  cleared.  He  had  been 
bound  to  Essex  by  ties  of  intimate  personal  friendship. 
Though  that  nobleman  had  failed  to  render  him  any 
very  important  services,  it  had  been  from  want  of  power, 
not  from  want  of  will.  Essex  may  have  been  false  to 
his  Queen,  his  country,  and  his  faith,  but  to  Bacon  he 
had  been  sincere  and  true. 

It  is  on  higher  and  public  grounds  that  the  defence 
of  Bacon  must  be  placed.  The  offence  of  Essex  was  so 
flagrant  that  all  private  friendships  and  personal  consid 
erations  must  give  way.  He  had  entered  into  alliance 
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\vith  the  deadliest  foes  of  his  Queen  and  country.  The 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe  were  banded  together  for  the 
destruction  of  our  Protestantism,  our  liberties,and  our  na 
tional  existence.  They  were  in  communication,  through 
the  secret  agency  of  the  Jesuits,  with  the  disaffected  of 
our  own  country,  by  whose  co-operation  alone  Essex 
could  hope  to  succeed.  The  destinies  of  England,  and  of 
Protestantism  throughout  Europe,  were  trembling  in  the 
balance.  Hitherto  the  prowess  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
had  protected  our  shores  against  attack.  The  skill  of 
our  statesmen  had  baffled  all  the  conspiracies  of  Spain 
and  Rome.  The  courage  of  our  lion-hearted  Queen, 
backed  up  as  it  was  by  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  her 
people,  had  secured  our  national  dignity  untarnished. 
But  now  that  sedition  had  been  busy,  and  insurrection 
had  broken  out  in  the  capital  itself,  it  was  necessary  for 
all  honest  men  and  true  patriots  to  declare  themselves 
boldly  on  the  side  of  the  Government;  for  the  success  of 
Essex  would  have  been  the  death  of  the  Queen  and  the 
degradation  and  ruin  of  the  country.*  Probably  the 
misguided  Earl  had  never  contemplated  these  fearful 
consequences.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  deep  and  crafty 
schemers  who  were  leading  him  blindfold  towards  the 
abyss.  This  fact,  whilst  it  may  moderate  our  judgment 

•  That  the  designs  of  the  conspirators  went  to  this  extent  may  be 
concluded  not  only  from  the  confessions  of  Blount  and  others,  but 
from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  leaders  who  escaped  death 
were  subsequently  implicated  either  as  principals  or  accessaries  in  the 
gunpowder  plot. 
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of  the  man,  leaves  the  heinousness  of  his  offence  undi- 
minished. 

Bacon  discharged  his  part  in  the  prosecution  with 
dignity  and  decorum.  Whilst  Coke  and  others  assailed 
the  prisoners  with  an  almost  ferocious  rancour,  he 
spoke  sternly  indeed  of  the  crime,  but  with  nothing  of 
personal  bitterness  towards  the  unhappy  man.  Once 
indeed,  when  Essex  interrupted  him  by  an  insinuation 
that  he  had  been  an  accessary  before  the  fact,  Bacon  re 
pelled  the  charge  with  an  indignant  rebuke.  The  trial 
could  have  but  one  issue.  Essex  and  four  of  his  asso 
ciates  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crime  with  their  lives. 
The  others  were  liberated  after  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Though  the  treason  of  Essex  found  few  supporters, 
yet  personally  he  was  very  popular,  and  his  execution 
caused  some  dissatisfaction.  It  seems  that  a  suspicion 
existed  in  some  quarters  that  he  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  hatred  of  the  opposing  faction.  The  Oueen  was, 
in  consequence,  received  coldly  by  the  citizens,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  by  a  full 
statement  of  the  Earl's  treason.  Bacon  was  fixed  upon 
for  this  duty.  No  man  was  so  well  fitted  for  the  task, 
both  from  his  pre-eminent  ability,  and  as  a  known  and 
stedfast  adherent  of  the  party  of  Essex  up  to  the  time  of 
the  outbreak.  He  therefore  by  the  Queen's  command 
prepared  a  paper,  entitled  A  Declaration  of  the  Practices 
and  Treasons  attempted  and  committed  iy  Robert  late  Earl 
of  Essex  and  his  Complices.  The  document  is  all  that 
such  a  document  should  be — grave  and  dignified,  severe 
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indeed,  yet  free  from  rancour  and  bitterness.  The 
first  copy  was  deemed  too  favourable  in  some  of  its 
expressions,  and,  though  actually  printed,  was  withdrawn 
and  modified  by  the  Queen's  command. 

One  of  the  heaviest  charges  brought  against  Bacon 
by  his  accusers  is,  that  he  was  concerned  in  a  transaction 
designed  to  blacken  the  memory  of  his  former  friend. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  accusation  is  not  groundless. 
It  may  have  been  necessary  that  the  true  character  of 
the  proceedings  of  Essex  and  his  fellow  conspirators 
should  be  exposed,  and  that  he  should  be  held  up  to 
public  indignation.  But  Bacon  was  not  the  man  to  do 
it.  Another  hand  than  his  should  have  struck  the  blow. 
But  it  is  only  fair  that  those  who  sit  in  judgment  upon 
him  should  read  his  own  justification  of  himself.*  Our 
space  will  only  allow  the  quotation  of  a  single  sentence. 
"  Whatsoever  I  did  concerning  that  action  and  proceed 
ing  was  done  in  my  duty  and  service  to  the  Queen  and 
the  State,  in  which  I  will  not  show  myself  false-hearted 
or  faint-hearted  for  any  man's  sake  living;  for  every 
honest  man  that  hath  his  heart  well  planted  will  forsake 
his  king  rather  than  forsake  his  God,  and  forsake  his 
friend  rather  than  forsake  his  king — and  yet  will  forsake 
any  earthly  commodity,  yea,  and  his  own  life,  in  some 
cases,  rather  than  forsake  his  friend.  I  hope  the  world 
hath  not  forgotten  these  degrees." 

A  year  afterwards  (March  24,  1603),  Elizabeth  died, 

*  The  Apology  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  certain  imputations  concern 
ing  the  late  Earl  of  Essex. 
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and  James,  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  the  First  of  England, 
reigned  in  her  stead.  In  the  new  parliament,  called  on 
the  accession  of  the  King,  Bacon,  as  on  one  or  two 
previous  occasions,  received  the  rare  honour  of  a  double 
return,  being  elected  both  for  Ipswich  and  St  Albans. 
He  was  named  for  the  Speakership,  but,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Court,  Sir  Edward  Philips  was  chosen.  Bacon's 
great  influence  and  high  position  in  the  House  is  evident 
from  the  number  of  committees  on  which  he  was  placed — • 
twenty-nine  in  all — to  several  of  which  he  was  appointed 
reporter.  His  oratory  was  singularly  weighty  and  im 
pressive,  and  he  spoke  almost  daily.  Ben  Jonson  has  left 
a  very  striking  description  of  his  forensic  and  parliament 
ary  eloquence.  He  says — "  There  happened  in  my  time 
one  noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speak 
ing;  his  language,  where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a 
jest,  was  nobly  censorious.*  No  man  ever  spoke  more 
neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  less 
emptiness,  less  idleness  in  what  he  uttered ;  no  member 
of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  its  own  graces.  His  hear 
ers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him  without  loss ; 
he  commanded  when  he  spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry 
and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  affec 
tions  more  in  his  power,  for  the  fear  of  every  man  that 
heard  him  was,  lest  he  should  make  an  end."  That  ora 
tory  must  have  been  of  a  very  high  order  which  could 
win  such  praise  as  this  from  so  competent  a  critic. 

About  this  time  (July,  1603),  he  received  the  honour 

*  Judicial  and  severe  in  tone. 
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mayors  of  towns  were  directed  to  invite  loans  and  bene 
volences  from  all  loyal  subjects.  The  mayor  of  Marl- 
borough  applied,  for  this  purpose,  to  a  Mr  Oliver  St 
John,  who  not  only  refused  to  accede  to  the  request,  but 
declared  that  the  King  had  exceeded  his  powers,  had 
violated  his  coronation  oath,  and  been  guilty  of  tyranni 
cal  injustice  equal  to  that  for  which  Richard  the  Second 
had  lost  his  crown.  For  this  letter  he  was  arraigned 
before  the  Star  Chamber  on  a  charge  of  contempt  and 
sedition.  In  conducting  the  prosecution,  the  Attornev- 
General,  of  course,  from  the  nature  of  his  office,  took 
part  And  it  should  be  observed  that  Bacon  left  others  to 
discuss  the  legality  of  benevolences,  and  confined  him 
self  strictly  to  the  seditious  language  which  St  John  had 
used.  He  divided  the  libel  into  four  parts,  saying,  "The 
first  of  these,  which  concerns  the  King,  I  have  taken  to 
myself,  the  other  three  I  have  distributed  to  my  fellows. 
The  libel  says  King  James  is  a  violator  of  the  liberties, 
laws,  and  customs  of  his  kingdoms.  I  say  he  is  a  con 
stant  protector  and  conservator  of  them  all,  in  maintain 
ing  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  in  temperate 
use  of  the  prerogative,  in  due  and  free  administration  of 
justice  and  conservation  of  the  peace  of  the  land." 

St  John  was  fined  ^5000,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  from  which  he  was  liberated  on  making  the  most 
abject  submission  to  the  King. 

Peacham  was  a  clergyman  of  Hinton  St  George,  in 
Somersetshire,  who,  having  been  presented  before  the 
episcopal  court  at  Wells  for  various  irregularities,  had 
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written  a  coarse  and  malignant  libel  against  the  Bishop. 
For  this  he  had  been  summoned  to  London  and  tried 
by  a  commission,  composed  of  the  Archbishop,  four 
bishops,  and  six  others.  His  offence  was  so  flagrant 
that  a  sentence  of  deprivation  was  unanimously  pro 
nounced  by  his  judges.  It  was  probably  during  a 
search  for  papers  in  this  case  that  a  document  was 
found  in  his  study  full  of  violent  attacks  on  the  King, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Government.  The  right  of 
rebellion  was  asserted ;  and  the  King  was  compared  to 
Ananias  and  Nabal,  who  might  be  smitten  by  the 
sword.*  That  the  document  was  full  of  treasonable  matter 
could  not  be  doubted.  But  it  had  not  been  published, 
there  was  no  clear  proof  that  it  was  ever  intended  to  be 
published,  and  the  evidence  of  authorship  was  not  decisive. 
James,  however,  was  resolved  upon  gaining  a  conviction. 
By  his  express  orders,  Peacham  was  racked  to  extract 
from  him  a  confession,  and  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
were  instructed  to  confer  privately  with  the  judges  to  in 
duce  them  to  accept  and  act  upon  the  King's  view  of  the 
case.  Three  of  them  gave  full  satisfaction  to  the  King, 
but  Coke  stiffly  refused,  saying  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  the  realm,  and  highly  improper  in  prac 
tice,  for  judges  to  confer  privately  and  individually  in 
cases  which  they  were  afterwards  to  hear  collectively 
and  in  public.  At  length,  however,  Coke  yielded  to  the 
urgency  of  Bacon  and  the  King.  Peacham  was  tried, 

*  For  full  particulars  of  this  case  see  Personal  History  of  Lord 
Bacon,  by  Dixon,  chapter  ix. 
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*bund  guilty,  and  imprisoned  for  life,  and,  about  two 
years  afterwards,  died  in  Taunton  gaol. 

Now  if  Bacon  had  been  an  ordinary  man  his  conduct 
on  these  occasions  would  have  passed  without  notice  or 
censure.  Benevolences,  though  objectionable  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  were  common  enough.  It  needed 
the  great  civil  war  of  the  next  reign  to  sweep  them 
away.  The  rack,  too,  was  a  recognised  judicial  instru 
ment  for  extracting  a  confession  from  stubborn  offend 
ers.  Private  conferences  with  judges,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  though  an  abuse,  were  not  without  precedent. 
A  judge  would  have  fared  badly  under  Elizabeth  or 
Henry  who  had  expressed  any  scruples  on  the  point. 
But  Bacon  was  not  a  common  man.  We  instinctively 
judge  him  by  a  higher  standard  than  that  afforded  by 
the  practice  of  his  contemporaries.  lie  was  in  advance 
of  his  age  on  all  points ;  and  on  none  more  so  than  on 
the  administration  of  justice.  Men,  very  far  his  infe 
riors,  could  see  that  benevolences  were  but  a  thinly- 
veiled  infraction  of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  that  ju 
dicial  torture  was  both  wicked  and  absurd,  and  that 
judges  could  be  neither  honest  nor  independent  whilst 
exposed  to  private  influences  and  solicitations.  Nor 
were  these  convictions  confined  to  a  few  private  theo 
rists.  A  strong  feeling  against  the  system  of  which 
these  abuses  formed  but  part,  was  spreading  amongst 
the  people  at  large.  The  next  generation  was  to  see 
the  proof  of  this  in  a  constitution  overthrown  and  a 
monarch  beheaded.  It  is  painful  to  find  the  man  who 
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ought  to  have  marched  in  the  van  thus  lagging  behind 
his  age,  and  giving  the  sanction  of  his  great  name  to 
abuses,  which,  though  they  still  held  their  ground,  were 
felt  to  be  indefensible. 

We  have  not  to  look  far  if  we  would  discover  the 
causes  of  Bacon's  complicity  with  these  misdeeds.  He 
was  poor,  ambitious,  and  extravagant  in  his  expenditure. 
No  man  knew  the  truth  better  than  he  did,  or  saw 
more  of  its  beauty  and  excellency.  But  his  heart  was 
set  upon  worldly  advancement.  He  loved  to  stand 
high  in  the  Royal  favour.  He  delighted  in  pomp  and 
splendour.  He  vied  in  ostentatious  display  with  the 
wealthiest  nobles  of  the  Court.  The  cautions  of  his 
pious  mother  were  cast  aside  and  forgotten.  Instead  of 
the  simple-hearted  devotion  to  God  and  truth  which 
she  counselled,  and  to  which,  in  his  better  moments, 
his  own  heart  urged  him,  he  endeavoured  to  serve  two 
masters.  He  would  seek  truth  and  be  her  servant,  and 
yet  he  would  at  the  same  time  bask  in  the  smiles  of  the 
Court,  and  by  unworthy  compliances  earn  "the  wages 
of  unrighteousness." 

Bacon's  advancement  was  now  rapid.  In  1616,  he 
was  sworn  in  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  took 
his  seat  with  circumstances  of  especial  distinction.  It 
affords  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
that  he  received  letters  of  congratulation  on  his  ap 
pointment  from  both  the  Universities.  His  reply  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge  was  in  the  following 
words : 
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To  the  history  of  this  sad  ruin  and  fall  we  must  now 
turn  our  attention.- 

Want  of  money  had  compelled  the  King  to  summon 
a  Parliament.  The  Commons  met,  prepared  to  grant 
the  subsidies  which  were  required  for  the  public  service, 
but  they  were  bent  upon  enforcing  a  reform  of  abuses. 
The  first  grievance  to  which  they  directed  their  atten 
tion,  was  the  practice  which  had  sprung  up  of  confer 
ring  monopolies  upon  Court  favourites.  Queen  Eliza 
beth  had  given  to  Raleigh  a  monopoly  of  cards,  to  Essex 
one  of  sweet  wines.  The  evil  had  grown  till  it  had  be 
come  intolerable,  applying,  as  it  did,  to  almost  every 
necessary  and  every  conveniency  of  life.  There  were 
monopolies  for  candles,  tobacco-pipes,  salt,  train-oil,  and 
innumerable  other  commodities  of  daily  use.  Buckingham 
had  enriched  himself  and  his  family  by  numerous  patents. 
One  of  these  was  especially  obnoxious  from  the  greed 
and  dishonesty  with  which  it  was  carried  on.  It  was  a 
monopoly  granted  to  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir 
Francis  Michell  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  gold 
and  silver  lace,  a  large  share  in  the  profits  of  which 
went  into  the  pockets  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  half- 
brother  to  the  Duke.  The  Commons  insisted  upon  a 
stop  being  put  to  the  granting  of  monopolies,  and 
singled  out  the  Mompesson  patent  as  that  on  which 
they  would  try  their  strength  with  the  Court. 

The  second  grievance  to  which  attention  was 
directed  was  the  corruption  existing  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  A  committee  of  the  House  was  appointed  to 
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investigate  the  question.  It  prosecuted  its  inquiries 
with  so  much  zeal  that,  within  six  weeks  from  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  its  chairman,  Sir  Robert  Philips, 
was  ready  with  his  report.  The  evidence,  he  said,  went 
to  prove  not  only  that  grave  abuses  did  exist,  but  that 
the  Chancellor  himself  was  inculpated.  "  The  person 
against  whom  those  things  are  alleged  is  no  less  than 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  man  so  endued  with  all  parts, 
both  of  nature  and  art,  as  that  I  will  say  no  more  of 
him,  not  being  able  to  say  enough/'  Two  persons, 
named  Eejerton  and  Aubrey,  had  come  forward  to 
swear  that  they  had  paid  sums  of  money  to  the 
Chancellor  or  his  servants  whilst  their  suits  were  pend 
ing  in  his  Court,  and  that  nevertheless  he  had  pro 
nounced  judgment  against  them.  A  conference  was 
held  with  the  Lords,  and  the  charges  brought  by  the 
committee  of  the  Lower  House  were  placed  in  their 
hands  for  investigation. 

At  first,  Bacon  strongly  and  indignantly  protested 
his  innocence.  In  a  paper  which  he  sent  to  the  King, 
he  said,  "  The  law  of  nature  teaches  me  to  speak  in  my 
own  defence.  With  respect  to  this  charge  of  bribery,  I 
am  as  innocent  as  any  babe  born  upon  St  Innocent's 
day ;  I  never  had  bribe  or  reward  in  my  eye  or  thought 
when  pronouncing  sentence.  If,  however,  it  is  ab 
solutely  necessary,  the  King's  will  shall  be  obeyed;  I  am 
ready  to  make  an  oblation  of  myself  to  the  King,  in 
whose  hands  I  am  as  clay,  to  be  made  a  vessel  of 
honour  or  dishonour."  About  the  same  time  he  wrote 
to  Buckingham  : 
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his  bitterest  foes  ever  charge  such  upon  him.  2.  Where 
a  judge  neglects  to  inquire  whether  the  case  is  finally 
decided  and  terminated  before  he  receives  the  fees  of 
the  suitors.  Here  he  confesses  that  he  may  have  been  in 
fault;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  proved  that  sums  of 
money  had  been  paid  into  court  whilst  the  cases  were  yet 
proceeding.  But  it  ought  to  be  added  that  there  were 
explanatory  and  extenuating  circumstances  attending 
each  case  of  the  kind,  which  go  far  to  palliate  the  of 
fence.  3.  Where  sums  have  been  offered  and  received, 
with  no  fraudulent  intent,  after  the  cause  is  ended.  This 
he  fully  admits,  but  maintains  that  by  the  universal 
practice  of  the  court  it  is  no  crime. 

Though  a  full  investigation  of  the  evidence  adduced, 
and  Bacon's  own  confession,  prove  him  to  have  been 
guilty  of  receiving  gifts  from  suitors  whilst  their  causes 
were  still  pending,  it  yet  seems  abundantly  clear  that 
he  never  allowed  those  gifts  to  warp  his  judgment  or 
to  affect  his  decisions.  Upon  this  point  Basil  Mon 
tague  pertinently  remarks  :  "  How  could  these  offerings 
have  influenced  his  judgment  in  favour  of  the  donor, 
when,  in  both  cases,  he  decided  against  the  party  by 
whom  the  presents  were  made?  In  the  case  of  Aubrey, 
he,  to  repeat  the  strong  expressions  which  had  been 
used, made  ' a  killing  decree  against  him':  and  with  re 
spect  to  Egerton,  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  his  op 
ponent  Rowland,  who  did  not  make  any  present  until 
some  weeks  after  the  judgment  was  pronounced."  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  writer  of  the  elaborate 
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article  on  Lord  Bacon  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
seems  to  be  the  true  one.     He  says  : 

"A  comparison  of  the  charges  in  detail,  and  of  the 
evidence  adduced,  with  Bacon's  articulate  answers,  as 
to  the  candour  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
really  exhibit  little  or  nothing,  which,  after  fair  allow 
ances  are  made  for  imperfect  information  and  other 
causes  of  obscurity,  would  afford  a  distinct  contradiction 
to  the  Chancellor's  own  averment,  made  in  a  letter  to  the 
King  at  an  early  stage  of  the  investigation :  '  For  the 
briberies  and  gifts  with  which  I  am  charged,  when  the 
book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
found  to  have  the  troubled  fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart, 
in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice ; 
howsoever,  I  may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of 
the  times.'  While  he  lay  in  the  Tower,  he  addressed 
to  Buckingham  a  letter  containing  these  expressions : 
'  However,  I  have  acknowledged  that  the  sentence  is 
just,  and  for  reformation's  sake  fit;  I  have  been  a  trusty, 
and  honest,  and  Christ-loving  friend  to  your  Lordship, 
and  the  justest  chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the  five 
changes  since  my  father's  time.'  This  last  sentence, 
indeed,  when  carefully  weighed,  will  be  found  to  contain 
more  of  truth  than  the  writer  himself,  perhaps,  intended. 
A  judge  not  altogether  unjust  he  may  have  been,  if  we 
compare  him  with  his  contemporaries;  but  he  was  also 
a  trusty,  and  trusting,  and  servile  friend  of  the  royal 
favourite,  and  of  other  men  in  power.  He  was  a  lover 
of  the  pomp  of  the  world,  to  an  extent  highly  dangerous 
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for  one  who  had  but  little  private  fortune,  insufficient 
official  remuneration,  and  habits  which  disqualified  him 
for  exercising  a  strict  superintendence  over  the  expenses 
of  his  household,  or  the  conduct  of  his  dependants 
generally.*  His  emoluments  as  chancellor  did  not 
amount  to  three  thousand  pounds  a-year;  and,  im 
mediately  on  his  appointment,  he  had  used  vain  en 
deavours  to  have  the  office  put  on  a  more  independent 
footing.  His  servants  habitually  betrayed  both  him  and 
the  suitors ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  continually 
embarrassed  in  circumstances,  he  himself  was  only  too 
glad  to  receive  the  customary  gifts  when  they  could  be 
taken  with  any  semblance  of  propriety.  As  to  his 
confession,  we  believe  it  to  be  true  in  every  particular 
instance,  we  believe  it  also  in  its  general  admission  of 
corruption  ;  but  we  likewise  believe  that  the  general  ad 
mission  ought  to  have  been  qualified  by  certain  references, 
which  would  have  established  the  truth  of  a  remark 
made  by  Bacon  in  his  hour  of  deepest  suffering,  that 
'  they  upon  whom  the  wall  fell  were  not  the  greatest 
offenders  in  Israel.'  And  this,  as  we  conceive  it,  was 
the  danger  which  the  Court  were  so  eager  to  avert,  the 

*  Bacon  seems  never  to  have  kept  his  servants  under  proper  con 
trol,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  to  suffer  for  the  laxness  of  his  dis 
cipline  by  being  held  responsible  for  the  peculations  and  bribes  by 
which  they  enriched  themselves  under  the  shelter  of  his  name.  Once 
during  his  trial  he  passed  through  a  room  in  which  his  attendants 
were  seated.  On  their  rising,  he  said,  "  Sit  down,  my  masters  :  your 
rise  has  been  my  fall." 
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danger  which  filled  the  King  and  Buckingham  with  such 
dismay." 

On  the  3rd  May,  judgment  was  pronounced.  This, 
however,  was  little  more  than  a  form,  for  it  was  well 
understood  that  the  royal  prerogative  would  be  exercised 
on  behalf  of  the  fallen  Chancellor;  a  fact  which  serves 
to  explain  the  excessive  severity  of  the  sentence.  He 
was  to  "  undergo  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  King's  pleasure,  to 
be  for  ever  incapable  of  holding  any  appointment,  place, 
or  office  in  the  State,  and  he  shall  never  sit  in  Parlia 
ment,  nor  come  within  the  verge  of  the  Court." 

He  bore  his  fall  with  dignity  and  resignation. 
Maintaining  his  own  essential  innocence  in  the  graver 
matters  laid  to  his  charge,  he  yet  admitted  that  the 
sentence  was  just  and  right,  and  needful  for  the  re 
formation  of  the  Court  over  which  he  presided.  After  a 
short  imprisonment,  he  was  liberated  by  order  of  the 
King,  his  fine  was  virtually,  though  not  formally,  re 
mitted,  and,  a  year  or  two  later,  he  received  a  full 
pardon.  Amongst  those  who  interested  themselves  in 
his  behalf  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  subsequently  Charles 
the  First.  To  him  Bacon  addressed  the  following  touch- 
ino;  and  beautiful  letter  : 

O 

"  It  may  please  your  Highness, 

"  When  I  call  to  mind  how  infinitely  I  am  bound  to  your 
Highness,  that  stretched  forth  your  arm  to  save  me  from  a  sentence ; 
that  took  hold  of  me  to  keep  me  from  being  plunged  deep  in  a 
sentence  ;  that  hath  kept  me  alive  in  your  gracious  memory  and 
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mention  since  the  sentence ;  pitying  me  as  I  hope  I  deserve,  and 
valuing  me  far  above  that  I  can  deserve  ;  I  find  my  words  almost  as 
barren  as  my  fortunes,  to  express  unto  your  Highness  the  thankful 
ness  I  owe.  Therefore,  I  can  but  resort  to  prayers  to  Almighty 
God  to  clothe  you  with  his  most  rich  and  precious  blessings,  and 
likewise  joyfully  to  meditate  upon  those  he  hath  conferred  upon  you 
already  ;  in  that  he  hath  made  you  to  the  king  your  father,  a  princi 
pal  part  of  his  safety,  contentment,  and  continuance  ;  in  yourself  so 
judicious,  accomplished,  and  graceful  in  all  your  doings,  with  more 
virtues  in  the  buds  (which  are  the  sweetest)  than  have  been  known 
in  a  young  prince,  of  long  time ;  with  the  realm  so  well  beloved,  so 
much  honoured,  as  it  is  men's  daily  observation  how  nearly  you  ap 
proach  to  his  Majesty's  perfections ;  how  every  day  you  exceed 
yourself;  how,  compared  with  other  princes,  which  God  hath  or 
dained  to  be  young  at  this  time,  you  shine  amongst  them  $  they 
rather  setting  off  your  religious,  moral,  and  natural  excellencies, 
than  matching  them,  though  you  be  but  a  second  person.  These 
and  such  like  meditations  I  feed  upon,  since  I  can  yield  your  High 
ness  no  other  retribution.  And  for  myself,  I  hope  by  the  assistance 
of  God  above,  of  whose  grace  and  favour  I  have  had  extraordinary 
signs  and  effects  during  my  afflictions,  to  lead  such  a  life  in  the  last 
acts  thereof,  as  whether  his  Majesty  employ  me,  or  whether  I  live  to 
myself,  I  shall  make  the  world  say  that  I  was  not  unworthy  such  a 
patron. 

"  I  am  much  beholden  to  your  Highness's  worthy  servant,  Sir  John 
Vaughan,  the  sweet  air  and  loving  usage  of  whose  house  hath  already 
much    revived  my  languishing   spirits  ;    I  beseech    your  Highness, 
thank  him  for  me.     God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your  Highness. 
"  Your  Highness's  most  humble 

"  and  most  bounden  servant." 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  and  unsuccessful 
application  for  the  Provostship  of  Eton  College,  he 
made  no  further  attempt  to  engage  in  public  life,  but 
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retired  to  Gorhambury,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  and  in  the 
exercises  of  devotion.  His  writings  at  this  period  are 
marked  by  a  deeper  tone  of  piety  and  religious  feeling 
than  at  any  earlier  period.  His  chaplain,  Rawley, 
speaks  of  the  depth  of  "  his  piety  and  conversancy  with 
God/'  and  tells  us  that  he  "  repaired  whenever  his 
health  would  permit  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  to 
hear  sermons  and  to  the  administration  of  the  blessed 
sacrament.'''  It  will  be  seen  on  a  subsequent  page  that 
one  of  his  occupations  during  his  last  sickness  at 
Gorhambury,  was  the  translation  into  English  of  some 
of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

He  carried  with  him  into  his  retirement  the  esteem 
and  love  of  many  friends,  who  having  shared  in  his 
prosperity  did  not  desert  him  in  his  day  of  adversity. 
Amongst  these  may  be  named  Ben  Jonson,  who  thus 
wrote  of  him  :  "  My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never 
increased  towards  him  by  his  place  or  honours,  but  I 
have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the  greatness  that  was 
only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me,  even 
by  his  works,  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  most  worthy 
of  admiration  that  has  been  in  many  ages.  In  his 
adversity  I  ever  prayed  that  God  would  give  him 
strength,  for  greatness  he  could  not  want.  Neither 
could  I  condole  in  a  word  or  syllable  with  him,  as 
knowing  that  no  accident  could  do  harm  to  his  virtue, 
but  only  make  it  more  manifest."  But  he  had  better 
consolation  than  any  earthly  friendship  could  afford. 
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Writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  says,  "  Amongst 
consolations  it  is  not  the  least  to  represent  to  a  man's 
self  like  examples  of  calamity  in  others.  In  this  kind 
of  consolation  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  myself, 
though  as  a  Christian  I  have  tasted,  through  God's 
great  goodness,  of  higher  remedies." 

In  the  spring  of  1626,  coming  into  London  from 
Gorhambury,  the  thought  occurred  to  his  mind  of  try 
ing  an  experiment  whether  cold  might  not  prove  as  effi 
cacious  as  salt  in  preserving  animal  substances  from  pu 
trescence.  Passing  through  Highgate,  he  alighted  from 
his  coach,  purchased  a  fowl,  and  proceeded  to  stuff  it 
with  snow  which  then  lay  upon  the  ground.  This  sud 
den  exposure  to  cold,  in  his  enfeebled  state  of  health, 
brought  on  a  violent  attack  of  illness.  He  was  carried 
into  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Arundcl,  where  he  was  laid 
in  a  bed  which  had  not  been  slept  in  for  a  year.  After 
lingering  for  a  week,  he  died  on  the  morning  of 
Easter  Sunday,  the  9th  April,  1626,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

His  will,  which  was  executed  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  commences  with  some  sentences  which  de 
serve  quotation.  "  First,  I  bequeath  my  soul  and  body 
into  the  hands  of  God,  by  the  blessed  oblation  of  my 
Saviour :  the  one  at  the  time  of  my  dissolution,  the 
other  at  the  time  of  my  resurrection.  For  my  burial,  I 
desire  it  may  be  in  St  Michael's  Church,  near  St 
Albans  :  here  was  my  mother  buried.  *  *  *  For  my 
name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable 
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speeches,   and   to    foreign    nations,   and   to   the    next 

age." 

He  was  interred,  in  accordance  with  his  directions, 
in  the  same  grave  with  his  mother.  A  monument  over 
his  remains  represents  him  seated  in  the  attitude  of 
contemplation,  his  head  leaning  upon  his  hand.  His 
faithful  and  admiring  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Meautys, 
deemed  it  sufficient  honour  to  be  buried  at  his  feet. 

The  following  selections  from  the  writings  of  Lord 
Bacon  consist,  mainly,  of  passages  of  a  theological  or 
religious  character.  They  show  how  deeply  the  mind 
of  the  writer  was  impressed  by  the  great  truths  of  re 
velation.  His  ethical  and  philosophical  works  abound 
with  Biblical  allusions.  These  he  introduces  not  only 
without  effort,  but  with  an  ease  and  freedom  which 
prove  him  to  have  been  habitually  and  familiarly 
conversant  with  the  language  of  Scripture.  His 
treatises  of  a  directly  theological  character — as,  for 
instance,  his  Confession  of  Faith,  or  the  ninth  book  of 
the  De  Augmentis — display  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  high  and  mysterious  themes  of  which  they 
treat,  such  as  could  only  be  acquired  by  long  and  severe 
thought  upon  them.  Well  might  he  exclaim — "Thy 
creatures  have  been  my  books,  but  thy  Scriptures  much 
more.  I  have  sought  thee  in  the  Court,  in  the  fields, 
in  the  gardens,  but  I  have  found  thee  in  thy  holy 
TempleT" 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  theological  writings  of 
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Bacon  without  being  struck  by  his  stcdfast  adherence  to 
that  form  of  doctrine  known  as  evangelical.  It  would  be 

w 

difficult  to  find  in  any  of  his  writings  a  single  deviation 
from  the  recognised  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  ortho- 
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dox  Protestant  Churches.  This  agreement  does  not 
result  from  an  unquestioning  and  unreasoning  assent  to 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  explained 
by  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  In  every 
case,  we  see  the  action  of  a  vigorous,  independent 
mind  at  work  on  the  question,  balancing  arguments, 
refuting  objections,  and  only  coming  to  a  conclusion 
after  patient  and  impartial  deliberation.  Nor  was  this 
merely  a  cold  intellectual  assent  to  lifeless  dogmas.  It 
was  the  affectionate  reception  of  a  wisdom  which  is  life 
and  love.  In  the  words  of  Macaulay,  "What  he  was 
as  a  natural  philosopher,  and  a  moral  philosopher,  that 
he  was  also  as  a  theologian.  He  was,  we  are  con 
vinced,  a  sincere  believer  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  Nothing  can  be  found  in  his 
writings,  or  in  any  other  writings,  more  eloquent  and 
pathetic  than  some  passages  which  were  apparently 
written  under  the  influence  of  strong  devotional  feeling. 
He  loved  to  dwell  under  the  power  of  the  Christian  re 
ligion  to  effect  much  that  the  ancient  philosophers  could 
only  promise.  He  loved  to  consider  that  religion,  as 
the  bond  of  charity,  the  curb  of  evil  passions,  the  con 
solation  of  the  wretched,  the  support  of  the  timid,  the 
hope  of  the  dying." 

A  reader  conversant  with  the  history  of  modern  the- 
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ological  controversy,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
extent  to  which  Bacon  anticipated  the  difficulties  and 
cavils  urged  against  evangelical  doctrine  in  recent  times. 
The  relationship  of  science  to  Scripture,  and  the  seem 
ing  opposition  between  them;  the  nature  of  miracles, 
and  their  value  as  an  argument  for  inspiration  ;  the  con 
nection  between  reason  and  faith,  and  the  place  of  the 
former  in  matters  of  revelation, — these  and  other  kin 
dred  questions  are  fully  discussed.  The  result  is  a  firm 
and  uncompromising  avowal  of  "  the  things  most  surely 
believed  among  us." 

The  value  of  Bacon's  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of 
evangelical  orthodoxy  is  enhanced,  not  only  by  his  po 
sition  as  the  recognised  leader  amongst  inductive  phi 
losophers,  but  by  the  character  of  his  mind  and  the  na 
ture  of  his  work.  In  science  and  philosophy,  he  was  a 
revolutionist  and  iconoclast.  He  spurned  the  authority 
of  past  ages.  He  was  never  weary  of  insisting  that 
"  the  antiquity  of  time  is  the  childhood  of  the  world, 
for  these  are  the  ancient  times,  when  the  world  grows 
older,  and  not  those  which  we  account  ancient  by  a 
computation  backwards  from  ourselves."  He  broke  in 
pieces  the  fetters  by  which  the  intellect  of  the  world 
had  been  enchained  for  centuries.  Reverence  for  the  au 
thority  of  Aristotle  and  the  Schoolmen  he  scornfully  cast 
aside  as  "an  idol  of  the  cave."  With  a  courage,  border 
ing  on  audacity,  he  refused  to  take  anything  upon  trust, 
but  insisted  on  "  proving  all  things."  If  such  a  mind, 
engaged  in  such  a  work,  had  carried  its  destructive 
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criticisms  into  the  realms  of  religion,  as  well  as  into 
those  of  science,  the  fact  could  hardly  have  been  won 
dered  at,  however  much  it  might  have  been  regretted. 
That  he  yielded  so  complete  a  submission  to  the  au 
thority  of  revelation,  accepted  so  cordially  and  fully  the 
evidences  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  ascribed 
to  theology  so  important  a  place  in  "  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,"  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  import 
ant  tributes  paid  to  the  Gospel  in  the  whole  range  of 
uninspired  literature. 


PART    I. 

THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 


[THOUGH  all  the  writings  of  Bacon  abound  in  Scrip 
tural  quotations  and  devotional  passages,  yet  his  treatises 
of  a  directly  theological  character  are  few  and  brief.  They 
are  marked,  however,  by  all  the  characteristics  of  his  ge 
nius.  In  vigour  of  thought,  richness  of  illustration,  and 
stately,  though  somewhat  quaint  and  formal,  eloquence, 
they  are  equal  to  his  more  elaborate  philosophical  works. 
The  following  have  been  ascribed  to  him : 

1.  A  Confession  of  Faith.     This  was  probably  com 
posed    by   him    when    Solicitor-General    (A.  D.    1607 — 
1612),  and  was  first  published  as  a  pamphlet  in  1641. 
Mr  Montague  believes  that  the  copy  in  the  British  Mu 
seum  (Birch  MS.  4263)  is  in  Bacon's  own  hand-writing. 
This  is  given   entire,  excepting  a  short  paragraph   in 
which  he  enters  into  some  metaphysical  subtleties  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  incarnation,  and  defends  the  applica 
tion  of  the  term  Dcipara  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

2.  The  Characters  of  a  Believing  Christian,  in  para 
doxes  and  seeming  contradictions.     In  the  first  edition  of 
this  volume  it  was  stated  that  the  authenticity  of  this 
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tract  was  doubtful,  but  that  there  were  strong  reasons 
for  believing  it  to  be  by  Bacon.  It  has  subsequently 
been  shown  that  the  doubt  was  well-founded,  and  that 
the  Paradoxes  were  written  by  Herbert  Palmer.  They 
have,  however,  been  printed  in  all  former  editions  of 
Bacon's  Works,  and  were  inserted  in  his  Remains,  pub 
lished  in  1648.  They  are  therefore  retained  here. 

3.  Of  Church  Controversies  and  Of  the  letter  Pacifi 
cation  and  Edification  of  the  Church.     In  these  treatises 
Bacon  discusses  the  causes  of  schism  and  heresy,  and  the 
modes  in  which  they  are  to  be  treated  so  as  to  promote 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church.     As  a  whole 
they  are  not  suited  for  republication  here,  but  some  ex 
tracts  from  them  are  given  which  may  illustrate  Bacon's 
stedfast  and  earnest  zeal  on  behalf  of  truth,  peace,  and 
mutual  toleration. 

4.  Meditationes  Sacrcp,  or,  Religious   Meditations. 
These  are  twelve  short  essays  on  religious  subjects,  each 
of  which  is  headed  by  a  text  of  Scripture,  which  it  ex 
pounds  or    applies  in    a  very  striking  manner.      They 
were  first  published  in  the  year  1597,  but  were  subse 
quently  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  their  contents 
incorporated  with  the  Essays,  or  with  the  Advancement 
of  Learning.  The  most  important  passages  will  be  found 
in  our  quotations  from  those  works. 

5.  Four  Prayers.     These  are  compositions  of  great 
beauty.     The  first  was  evidently  written  after  he  had 
sunk  beneath  the  storm  which  drove  him  from  office.    It 
was   found   amongst    his    papers  after  his   death,   and 
printed  in  the  Resuscitatio  (1661).     The  second  prayer 
was  likewise  posthumous,  being  inserted  in  his  Remains. 
The  others  are  translated  from  the  Latin  of  the  Imtau- 
ratio  Ma%na. 

6.  The  Translation  of  certain  Psalms  into  English 
verse.    The  Psalms  which  he  selected  "  to  be  done  into 
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English"  are  I.  xn.  xc.  civ.  cxxvi.  cxxxvn.  CXLIX.  In 
a  very  interesting  dedication  to  George  Herbert,  he  de 
scribes  them  as  "  the  poor  exercises  of  his  sickness."  They 
were  published  in  the  year  1625,  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  and  were  composed  by  him  when  ruined 
in  reputation,  racked  with  pain,  and  oppressed  with 
poverty.  The  extracts  given  will  serve  to  show  that 
though  he  wrote  most  poetical  prose,  yet  poetry  was  not 
amongst  his  great  and  varied  gifts.] 
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I  BELIEVE  that  nothing  is  without  beginning,  but 
God ;  no  nature,  no  matter,  no  spirit,  but  one,  only, 
and  the  same  God.  That  God,  as  he  is  eternally 
almighty,  only  wise,  only  good,  in  his  nature ;  so  he  is 
eternally  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  in  three  persons. 

I  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and  jealous,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased  in  any  creature, 
though  the  work  of  his  own  hands;  so  that  neither 
angel,  man,  nor  world,  could  stand,  or  can  stand,  one 
moment  in  his  eyes,  without  beholding  the  same  in  the 
face  of  a  Mediator :  and  therefore,  that  before  Him,  with 
whom  all  things  are  present,  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain 
before  all  worlds ;  without  which  eternal  counsel  of  his, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  descended  to  any  work 
of  creation,  but  he  should  have  enjoyed  the  blessed 
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and  individual  society  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead 
for  ever. 

But,  out  of  his  eternal  and  infinite  goodness  and 
love,  purposing  to  become  a  Creator,  and  to  com 
municate  to  his  creatures,  he  ordained  in  his  eternal 
counsel  that  one  person  of  the  Godhead  should  be 
united  to  one  nature,  and  to  one  particular  of  his  crea 
tures  :  that  so,  in  the  person  of  the  Mediator,  the  true 
ladder  might  be  fixed,  whereby  God  might  descend 
to  his  creatures  and  his  creatures  might  ascend  to  God : 
so  that  God,  by  the  reconcilement  of  the  Mediator, 
turning  his  countenance  towards  his  creatures,  though 
not  in  equal  light  and  degree,  made  way  unto  the  dis 
pensation  of  his  most  holy  and  secret  will ;  whereby 
some  of  his  creatures  might  stand,  and  keep  their  state ; 
others  might  possibly  fall,  and  be  restored ;  and  others 
might  fall,  and  not  be  restored  to  their  estate,  but  yet 
remain  in  being,  though  under  wrath  and  corruption  : 
all  with  respect  to  the  Mediator,  who  is  the  great  mys 
tery  and  perfect  centre  of  all  God's  ways  with  his  crea 
tures,  and  unto  which  all  his  other  works  and  wonders 
do  but  serve  and  refer. 

That  he  chose,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  man 
to  be  that  creature,  to  whose  nature  the  person  of  the 
eternal  Son  of  God  should  be  united ;  and  amongst  the 
generations  of  men,  elected  a  small  flock,  in  whom,  by 
the  participation  of  himself,  he  purposed  to  express  the 
riches  of  his  glory;  all  the  ministration  of  angels,  dam 
nation  of  devils  and  reprobates,  and  universal  adminis- 
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tration  of  all  creatures,  and  dispensation  of  all  times, 
having  no  other  end,  but  as  the  ways  and  ambages*  of 
God  to  be  further  glorified  in  his  saints,  who  are  one 
with  their  head  the  Mediator,  who  is  one  with  God. 

That  by  the  virtue  of  this  His  eternal  counsel  he 
condescended  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  according 
to  the  times  and  seasons  to  himself  known,  to  become 
a  Creator,  and  by  his  eternal  Word  created  all  things, 
and  by  his  eternal  Spirit  doth  comfort  and  preserve 
them. 

[  That  he  made  all  things  in  their  first  estate  good, 
and  removed,  from  himself,  the  beginning  of  all  evil  and 
vanity  into  the  liberty  of  the  creature ;  but  reserved  in 
himself  the  beginning  of  all  restitution  to  the  liberty  of 
his. grace;  using,  nevertheless,  and  turning  the  falling 
and  defection  of  the  creature,  which  to  his  prescience 
was  eternally  known,  to  make  way  to  his  eternal  counsel 
touching  a  Mediator,  and  the  work  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  in  him. 

That  God  created  spirits,  whereof  some  kept  their 
standing,  and  others  fell :  he  created  heaven  and  earth, 
and  all  their  armies  and  generations ;  and  gave  unto 
them  constant  and  everlasting  laws,  which  we  call 
nature,  which  is  nothing  but  the  laws  of  the  creation ; 
which  laws  nevertheless  have  had  three  changes  or 
times,  and  are  to  have  a  fourth  or  last.  The  first,  when 
the  matter  of  heaven  and  earth  was  created  without 
form  :  the  second,  the  interim  of  perfection  of  every 
*  Indirect  and  circuitous  methods. 
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day's  work :  the  third,  by  the  curse,  which,  notwith 
standing,  was  no  new  creation :  and  the  last,  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  manner  whereof  is  not  yet  fully  re 
vealed  :  so  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  now  remain 
and  govern  inviolably  till  the  end  of  the  world,  began 
to  be  in  force  when  God  first  rested  from  his  works  and 
ceased  to  create,  but  received  a  revocation,  in  part,  by 
the  curse,  since  which  time  they  change  not. 

That,  notwithstanding  God  hath  rested  and  ceased 
from  creating  since  the  first  sabbath,  yet,  nevertheless, 
he  doth  accomplish  and  fulfil  his  Divine  will  in  all 
things,  great  and  small,  singular  and  general,  as  fully 
and  exactly  by  providence  as  he  could  by  miracle  and 
new  creation,  though  his  working  be  not  immediate  and 
direct,  but  by  compass,  not  violating  nature,  which  is 
his  own  law  upon  the  creature. 

That  at  the  first,  the  soul  of  man  was  not  produced 
by  heaven  or  earth,  but  was  breathed  immediately  from 
God  :  so  that  the  ways  and  proceedings  of  God  with 
spirits  are  not  included  in  nature,  that  is,  in  the  laws 
of  heaven  and  earth,  but  are  reserved  to  the  law  of  his 
secret  will  and  grace;  wherein  God  worketh  still,  and 
resteth  not  from  the  work  of  redemption,  as  he  resteth 
from  the  work  of  creation,  but  continueth  working  till 
the  end  of  the  world,  when  that  work  also  shall  be 
accomplished,  and  an  eternal  sabbath  shall  ensue.  Like 
wise,  that  whensoever  God  doth  transcend  the  law  of 
nature  by  miracles,  which  may  ever  seem  as  new  crea 
tions,  he  never  cometh  to  that  point  or  pass  but  in 
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regard  of  the  work  of  redemption,  which  is  the  greater, 
and  whereto  all  God's  signs  and  miracles  do  refer. 

That  God  created  man  in  his  own  imas;e,  in  a  rea- 
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sonable  soul,  in  innocency,  in  free-will,  and  in  sove 
reignty  :  that  he  gave  him  a  law  and  commandment, 
which  was  in  his  power  to  keep,  but  he  kept  it  not : 
that  man  made  a  total  defection  from  God  presuming  to 
imagine  that  the  commandments  and  prohibitions  of  God 
were  not  the  rules  of  good  and  evil,  but  that  good  and 
evil  had  their  own  principles  and  beginnings,  and  lusted 
after  the  knowledge  of  those  imagined  beginnings,  to  the 
end,  to  depend  no  more  upon  God's  revealed  will,  but  upon 
himself,  and  his  own  light,  as  a  God ;  than  the  which 
there  could  not  be  a  sin  more  opposite  to  the  whole  law 
of  God  :  that  yet,  nevertheless,  this  great  sin  was  not 
originally  moved  by  the  malice  of  man,  but  was  insinu 
ated  by  the  suggestion  and  instigation  of  the  devil,  who 
was  the  first  defected  creature,  and  fell  of  malice,  and 
not  by  temptation. 

That  upon  the  fall  of  man,  death  and  vanity  entered, 
by  the  justice  of  God ;  and  the  image  of  God  in  man 
was  defaced ;  and  heaven  and  earth,  which  were  made 
for  man's  use,  were  subdued  to  corruption  by  his  fall ; 
but  then,  that  instantly,  and  without  intermission  of 
time,  after  the  word  of  God's  law  became,  through  the 
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fall  of  man,  frustrate  as  to  obedience,  there  succeeded 
the  greater  word  of  the  promise,  that  the  righteousness 
of  God  might  be  wrought  by  faith. 

That  the  law  of  God  as  well  as  the  word  of  his  pro- 
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mise  endure  the  same  for  ever,  but  that  they  have  been 
revealed  in  several  manners,  according  to  the  dispensa 
tion  of  times.  For  the  law  was  first  imprinted  in  that 
remnant  of  light  of  nature,  which  was  left  after  the  fall, 
bein£  sufficient  to  accuse:  then  it  was  more  manifestly 
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expressed  in  the  \vritten  law,  and  was  yet  more  opened 
by  the  prophets  ;  and,  lastly,  expounded  in  its  true 
perfection  by  the  Son  of  God,  the  great  Prophet,  and 
perfect  interpreter,  as  also  the  fulfiller  of  the  law.  That 
likewise  the  word  of  the  promise  was  manifested  and 
revealed  :  first,  by  immediate  revelation  and  inspiration, 
after  by  figures,  which  were  of  two  natures,  the  one,  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law,,  the  other,  the  continual 
history  of  the  old  world  and  church  of  the  Jews,  which, 
though  it  be  literally  true,  yet  is  it  pregnant  of  a  per 
petual  allegory  and  shadow  of  the  work  of  the  redemp 
tion  to  follow.  The  same  promise  or  evangile  was  more 
clearly  revealed  and  declared  by  the  prophets,  and  then 
by  the  Son  himself,  and  lastly  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
illuminateth  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

That  in  the  fulness  of  time,  according  to  the  promise 
and  oath,  of  a  chosen  lineao-e  descended  the  blessed  seed 
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of  the  woman,  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God  and  Saviour  of  the  world ;  who  was  conceived  by 
the  power  and  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
took  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary  :  that  the  Word  did  not 
only  take  flesh,  or  was  joined  to  flesh,  but  was  made 
flesh,  though  without  confusion  of  substance  or  nature  : 

•*  O 
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so  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God  and  the  ever-blessed  Son  of 
Mary  was  one  person.  *  *  *  * 

That  Jesus,  the  Lord,  became  in  the  flesh  a  sacrificer 
and  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  a  satisfaction  and  price  to  the 
justice  of  God  ;  a  meriter  of  glory  and  the  kingdom;  a 
pattern  of  all  righteousness ;  a  preacher  of  the  word, 
which  Word  he  himself  was ;  a  finisher  of  the  ceremo 
nies;  a  Corner-stone  to  remove  the  separation  between 
Jew  and  Gentile ;  an  intercessor  for  the  church  ;  a  lord 
of  nature  in  his  miracles ;  a  conqueror  of  death  and  the 
power  of  darkness  in  his  resurrection ;  and  that  he  fulfilled 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  performing  all  his  sacred 
offices  and  anointing  on  earth,  accomplished  the  whole 
work  of  the  redemption  and  restitution  of  man  to  a  state 
superior  to  the  angels — whereas  the  state  of  man  by- 
creation  was  inferior, — and  reconciled  and  established  all 
things  according;  to  the  eternal  will  of  the  Father. 

o  o 

That,  in  due  time,  Jesus  the  Lord  was  born  in  the  days 
of  Herod,  and  suffered  under  the  government  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  being  deputy  of  the  Romans,  and  under  the  high 
priesthood  of  Caiaphas,  and  was  betrayed  by  Judas,  one 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem, 
and  after  a  true  and  natural  death,  and  his  body  laid  in 
the  sepulchre,  the  third  day  he  raised  himself  from  the 
bonds  of  death,  and  arose  and  showed  himself  to  many 
chosen  witnesses,  by  the  space  of  divers  days ;  and  at  the 
end  of  those  days,  in  the  sight  of  many,  ascended  into 
heaven ;  where  he  continueth  his  intercession ;  and  shall 
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from  thence,  at  the  day  appointed,  come  in  greatest  glory 
to  judge  the  world. 

That  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  Christ,  as  they  are 
sufficient  to  do  away  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  they 
are  only  effectual  to  those  which  are  regenerate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  breatheth  where  he  will  of  free  grace ; 
which  grace,  as  a  seed  incorruptible,  quickeneth  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  conceiveth  him  anew  a  son  of  God 
and  member  of  Christ :  so  that  Christ  having  man's 
flesh,  and  man  having  Christ's  spirit,  there  is  an  open 
passage  and  mutual  imputation  ;  whereby  sin  and  wrath 
was  conveyed  to  Christ  from  man,  and  merit  and  life  is 
conveyed  to  man  from  Christ :  which  seed  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  first  fiffureth  in  us  the  imasre  of  Christ  slain  or 

o  o 

crucified,  through  a  lively  faith  ;  and  then  reneweth  in 
us  the  image  of  God  in  holiness  and  charity,  though 
both  imperfectly,  and  in  degrees  far  differing  even  in 
God's  elect,  as  well  in  regard  of  the  fire  of  the  Spirit  as 
of  the  illumination  thereof,  which  is  more  or  less  in  a 
large  proportion ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  church  before 
Christ,  which  yet  nevertheless  was  partaker  of  one  and 
the  same  salvation  with  us,  and  of  one  and  the  same 
means  of  salvation  with  us. 

That  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  though  it  be  not  tied  to 
any  means  in  heaven  or  earth,  yet  it  is  ordinarily  dis 
pensed  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  the  covenants  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children,  prayer,  reading,  the  censures  of  the  church, 
the  society  of  the  godly,  the  cross  and  afflictions,  God's 
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henefits;  his  judgments  upon  others,  miracles,  the  con 
templation  of  his  creatures,  all  which,  though  some  be 
more  principal,  God  useth  as  the  means  of  vocation  and 
conversion  of  his  elect ;  not  derogating  from  his  power 
to  call  immediately  by  his  grace,  and  at  all  hours  and 
moments  of  the  day,  that  is,  of  man's  life,  according  to 
his  good  pleasure. 

That  the  word  of  God,  whereby  his  will  is  revealed, 
continued  in  revelation  and  tradition  until  Moses ;  and 
that  the  Scriptures  were  from  Moses's  time  to  the  times 
of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  in  whose  age,  after  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Teacher  of  all  truth,  the 
book  of  the  Scriptures  was  shut  and  closed,  so  as  not  to 
receive  any  new  addition ;  and  that  the  church  hath  no 
power  over  the  Scriptures  to  teach  or  command  anything 
contrary  to  the  written  word,  but  is  as  the  ark,  wherein 
the  tables  of  the  first  testament  were  kept  and  preserved  : 
that  is  to  say,  the  church  hath  only  the  custody  and 
delivery  over  of  the  Scriptures  committed  unto  the  same  ; 
together  with  the  interpretation  of  them,  but  such  only 
as  is  conceived  from  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

That  there  is  an  universal  or  catholic  church  of  God, 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  is  Christ's 
spouse  and  Christ's  body  ;  being  gathered  of  the  fathers 
of  the  old  world,  of  the  church  of  the  Jews,  of  the  spirits 
of  the  faithful  dissolved,  and  the  spirits  of  the  faithful 
militant,  and  of  the  names  yet  to  be  born,  which  are 
already  written  in  the  book  of  life.  That  there  is  also  a 
visible  church,  distinguished  by  the  outward  works  of 
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God's  covenant,  and  the  receiving  of  the  holy  doctrine, 
with  the  use  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  the  invocation, 
and  sanctification  of  his  holy  name.  That  there  is  also 
a  holy  succession  in  the  prophets  of  the  New  Testament 
and  fathers  of  the  church,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles 
and  disciples  which  saw  our  Saviour  in  the  flesh,  unto 
the  consummation  of  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  which 
persons  arc  called  of  God  by  gift,  or  inward  anointing, 
and  the  vocation  of  God  followed  by  an  outward  calling 
and  ordination  of  the  church. 

I  believe  that  the  souls  of  such  as  die  in  the  Lord 
are  blessed,  and  rest  from  their  labours,  and  enjoy  the 
sight  of  God,  yet  so,  as  they  are  in  expectation  of  a 
farther  revelation  of  their  glory  in  the  last  day.  At 
which  time  all  flesh  of  man  shall  arise  and  be  changed, 
and  shall  appear  and  receive  from  Jesus  Christ  his 
eternal  judgment ;  and  the  glory  of  the  saints  shall 
then  be  full  ;  and  the  kingdom  shall  be  given  up  to 
God  the  Father :  from  which  time  all  things  shall 
continue  for  ever  in  that  being  and  state,  which  then 
they  shall  receive.  So  as  there  are  three  times,  if 
times  they  may  be  called,  or  parts  of  eternity :  The 
first,  the  time  before  beginnings,  when  only  the  God 
head  was,  without  the  being  of  any  creature  :  the  second, 
the  time  of  the  mystery,  which  continueth  from  the 
creation  to  the  dissolution  of  the  world  :  and  the  third, 
the  time  of  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  God,  which 
time  is  the  last,  and  is  everlasting  without  change. 
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THE  CHARACTERS  OF  A  BELIEVING 
CHRISTIAN, 

IX    PARADOXES    AND    SEEMING    CONTRADICTIONS.* 

1.  A  CHRISTIAN  is  one  that  believes  things  his  reason 
cannot  comprehend ;  he  hopes  for  things  which  neither 
he  nor  any  man  alive   ever  saw ;    he  labours  for  that 
which  he  knoweth  he  shall  never  obtain,  yet,  in  the  issue, 
his  belief  appears  not  to  be  false,  his  hope  makes  him 
not  ashamed,  his  labour  is  not  in  vain. 

2.  He  believes  three  to  be  one,  and  one  to  be  three ; 
a  father  not  to  be  elder  than  his  son ;  a  son  to  be  equal 
with  his  father ;  and  one  proceeding  from  both  to  be 
equal  with   both  ;     he  believing  three  persons  in   one 
nature,  and  two  natures  in  one  person. 

3.  He  believes  a  virgin  to  be  mother  of  a  son;  and 
that  very  son  of  hers  to  be  her  Maker.     He  believes  Him 
to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  narrow  room,  whom   heaven 
and  earth  could  not  contain.     He  believes  him  to  have 
been  born  in  time,  who  was  and  is  from  everlasting.    He 

*  In  perusing  the  following  aphorisms  their  paradoxical  character 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  apparent  contradictions  in  the  credenda 
of  the  church  are  stated  baldly  and  in  an  exaggerated  form,  so  as  to 
arrest  attention  and  stimulate  thought.  For  instance,  in  the  second 
paradox  we  are  not  to  understand  that  three  persons  are  one,  and  that 
one  is  three,  in  the  same  sense  ;  but  that  there  is  a  sense  most  true 
and  certain  in  which  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  consists  of  a  trinity  of 
persons,  and  the  trinity  of  persons  compose  one  absolute  un:ty. 
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believes  him  to  have  been  a  weak  child,  carried  in  arms, 
who  is  the  Almighty;  and  him  once  to  have  died,  who 
"  only  hath  life  and  immortality  "  in  himself. 

4.  He  believes  the  God  of  all  grace  to  have  been 
angry  with  one  that  hath  never  offended  him ;  and  that 
God,  who  hates  sin,  to  be  reconciled  to  himself,  though 
sinning  continually,  and  never  making,  or  being  able  to 
make,  Him  satisfaction.    He  believes  a  most  just  God  to 
have  punished  a  most  just  Person,  and  to  have  justified 
himself  though  a  most  ungodly  sinner.    He  believes  him 
self  freely  pardoned,  and  yet  a  sufficient  satisfaction  was 
made  for  him. 

5.  He  believes  himself  to  be  precious  in  God's  sis;ht, 
and  yet  loathes  himself  in  his  own.    He  dares  not  justify 
himself  in  those  things  wherein  he  can  find  no  fault  with 
himself,  and  yet  believes  that  God  accepts  him  in  those 
services  wherein  he  is  able  to  find  many  faults. 

6.  He  praises  God  for  his  justice,  and  yet  fears  him 
for  his  mercy.     He  is  so  ashamed  as  that  he  dares  not 
open  his  mouth  before  God  ;  and  yet  he  comes  with  bold 
ness  to  God,  and  asks  him  anything  he  needs.     He  is  so 
humble  as  to  acknowledge  himself  to  deserve  nothing 
but  evil;  and  yet  believes  that  God  means  him  all  good. 
He  is  one  that  fears  always,  yet  is  as  bold  as  a  lion.    He 
is   often   sorrowful,   yet  always   rejoicing;    many   times 
complaining,    yet   always   giving   thanks.       He    is    the 
most  lowly-minded,  yet  the  greatest  aspirer ;  most  con 
tented,  yet  ever  craving. 

7.  He  bears  a  lofty  spirit  in  a  mean  condition ;  when 
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he  is  ablest,  he  thinks  meanest  of  himself.  He  is  rich 
in  poverty,  and  poor  in  the  midst  of  riches.  He  believes 
all  the  world  to  be  his,  yet  he  dares  take  nothing  without 
special  leave  from  God.  He  covenants  with  God  for 
nothing,  yet  looks  for  a  great  reward.  He  loseth  his 
life  and  gains  by  it;  and  whilst  he  loseth  it,  he  saveth  it. 

8.  He  lives  not  to  himself,  yet  of  all  others  he  is 
most  wise  for  himself.    He  denieth  himself  often,  yet  no 
man  loveth  himself  so  well  as  he.    He  is  most  reproached, 
yet  most  honoured.    He  hath  most  afflictions,  and  most 
comforts. 

9.  The  more  injury  his  enemies  do  him,  the  more 
advantages  he  gains  by  them.     The  more  he  forsakes 
worldly  things,  the  more  he  enjoys  them. 

10.  He  is  the  most  temperate  of  all  men,  yet  fares 
most  deliciously  ;   he  lends  and  gives  most  freely,  yet  he 
is  the  greatest  usurer ;  he  is  meek  towards  all  men,  yet 
inexorable  by  men.       He   is   the  best  child,   husband, 
brother,  friend ;    yet  hates  father  and  mother,  brother 
and  sister.     He  loves  all  men  as  himself,  yet  hates  some 
men  with  a  perfect  hatred. 

11.  He  desires  to  have  more  grace  than  any  man 
hath  in  the  world,  yet  is  truly  sorrowful  when  he  seeth 
any  man  have  less  than  himself;  he  knoweth  no  man 
after  the  flesh,  yet  gives  all  men  their  due  respects ;  he 
knoweth  if  he  please  man  he  cannot  be  the  servant  of 
Christ,  yet,  for  Christ's  sake,  he  pleaseth  all  men  in  all 
things.     He  is  a  peace-maker,  yet  is  a  continual  fighter, 
and  is  an  irreconcilable  enemy. 
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12.  He  believes  him  to  be  worse  than  an  infidel  that 
provides  not  for  his  family,  yet  himself  lives  and  dies 
without  care.     He  accounts  all  his  superiors,  yet  stands 
stiffly  upon  authority.     He  is  severe  to   his  children,  be 
cause  he  loveth  them  ;  and  bv  being-  favourable  unto  his 

*  J  O 

enemy,  he  revengeth  himself  upon  him. 

13.  He   believes    the  angels  to   be  more    excellent 
creatures  than  himself,  and  yet  accounts  them  his  ser 
vants.     He  believes  that  he  receives  many  good  things 
by  their  means,  and  yet  he  neither  prays  for  their  assist 
ance,  nor  offers  them  thanks,  which  he  doth  not  disdain 
to  do  to  the  meanest  Christian. 

14.  He  believes  himself  to  be  a  king,  how  mean  soever 
he  be;  and  how  great  soever  he  be,  yet  he  thinks  himself 
not  too  good  to  be  a  servant  to  the  poorest  saint. 

15.  He  is  often  in   prison,  yet  always  at  liberty  ;  a 
freeman,    though    a    servant.       He    loves    not   honour 
amongst  men,  yet  highly  prizeth  a  good  name. 

1 6.  He   believes   that  God  hath  bidden  every  man 
that  doth  him  good  to  do  so ;  he  yet  of  any  man  is  the 
most  thankful   to  them    that  do  aught  for  him.     He 
would  lay  clown  his  life  to  save  the  soul  of  his  enemy, 
yet  will  not  adventure  upon  one  sin   to  save  the  life  of 
him  who  saved  his. 

17.  He  swears  to  his  own  hindrance,  and  changeth 
not ;  yet  he  knoweth  that  his  oath  cannot  tie  him  to 
sin. 

1 8.  He  believes  Christ  to  have  no  need  of  anything 
he  doth,  yet  maketh  account  that  he  doth  relieve  Christ 
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in  all  his  acts  of  charity.  He  knoweth  he  can  do  no 
thing  of  himself,  yet  labours  to  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
He  professeth  he  can  do  nothing,  yet  as  truly  professeth 
he  can  do  all  things  :  he  knoweth  that  flesh  and  blood 

O 

cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  beheveth  he 
shall  go  to  heaven  both  body  and  soul. 

19.  He  trembles  at  God's  word,  yet  counts  it  sweeter 
to  him  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb,  and  dearer  than 
thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 

20.  He  believes  that  God  will  never  damn  him,  and 
yet  fears  God  for  being  able  to  cast  him  into  hell.     He 
knoweth  he  shall  not  be  saved  by  nor  for  his  good  works, 
yet  he  doth  all  the  good  works  he  can. 

21.  He  knoweth  God's  providence  is  in  all  things, 
vet  is  so   dilio-ent  in  his   calling  and   business,  as  if  he 

^  O  ^ 

were  to  cut  out  the  thread  of  his  own  happiness.  He  be 
lieves  before-hand  that  God  hath  purposed  what  he  shall 
be,  and  that  nothing  can  make  him  to  alter  his  purpose; 
yet  prays  and  endeavours,  as  if  he  would  force  God  to 
save  him  for  ever. 

22.  He  prays  and  labours  for  that  which  he  is  confi 
dent  God  means  to  give ;  and  the  more  assured  he  is, 
the  more  earnestly  he  prays  for  that  he  knows  he  shall 
never  obtain,  and  yet  gives   not  over.     He  prays  and 
labours  for  that  which  he  knows   he  shall  be  no   less 
happy  without ;  he  prays  with  all  his  heart  not  to  be 
led  into  temptation,  yet  rejoiceth  when  he  is  fallen  into 
it;*  he  believes  his  prayers  are  heard,  even  when  they 

*  James  i.  2,  12. 
a 
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are  denied,  and  gives  thanks  for  that  which  he  prays 
against. 

23.  He  hath  within  him  both  flesh  and  spirit,  yet  he 
is  not  a  double-minded  man ;  he  is  often  led  captive  by 
the  law  of  sin,  yet  it  never  gets  dominion  over  him ;  he 
cannot  sin,  yet  can  do  nothing  without  sin.     He  doth 
nothing  against  his  will,  yet  he  doth  what  he  would  not. 
He  wavers  and  doubteth,  yet  obtains. 

24.  He  is  often  tossed  and  shaken,  yet  it  is  as  Mount 
Sion ;  he  is  a  serpent  and  a  dove;  a  lamb  and  a  lion  ; 
a  reed  and  a  cedar.     He  is  sometimes  so  troubled,  that 
he  thinks  nothing  to  be  true  in  religion ;  yet  if  he  did 
think  so,  he  could  not  at  all  be  troubled.     He  thinks 
sometimes  that  God  hath  no  mercy  for  him,  yet  resolves 
to  die  in  the  pursuit  of  it.     He  believes,  like  Abraham, 
against  hope,  and  though  he  cannot  answer  God's  logic, 
yet,  with  the  woman  of  Canaan,  he  hopes  to   prevail 
with  the  rhetoric  of  importunity. 

25.  He  wrestles,  and  yet  prevails  ;  and  though  yield- 
ins;  himself  unworthy  of  the  least  blessing  he  enjoys,  yet, 
Jacob-like,  he  will  not  let  Him  go  without  a  new  bless 
ing;;  he  sometimes  thinks  himself  to  have  no  grace  at  all, 
and  yet,  how  poor  and  afflicted  soever  he  be,  he  would 
not  change  conditions  with  the  most  prosperous  man 
under  heaven  that  is  a  manifest  worldling. 

26.  He  thinks  sometimes  that  the  ordinances  of  God 
do  him  no  good,  yet  he  would  rather  part  with  his  lire 
than  be  deprived  of  them. 

27.  He  was   born  dead ;    yet  so   that   it  had  been 
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jnurder  for  any  to  have  taken  his   life  away.     After  he 
began  to  live,  he  was  ever  dying. 

28.  And  though  he  hath  an  eternal  life  begun  in  him, 
yet  he  makes  account  he  hath  a  death  to  pass  through. 

29.  He  counts  self-murder  a  heinous  sin,  yet  is  ever 
busied  in  crucifying  the  flesh,  and  in  putting  to  death  his 
earthly  members ;  not  doubting  but  there  will  come  a 
time  of  glory,  when  he  shall  be  esteemed  precious  in  the 
siffht  of  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth ;  appearing 
with  boldness  at  his  throne,  and  asking  anything  he 
needs,  being  endued  with  humility,  by  acknowledging  his 
great  crimes  and  offences,  and  that  he  deserveth  nothing 
but  severe  punishment. 

30.  He  believes  his  soul  and  body  shall  be  as  full  of 
glory  as  them  that  have  more;  and  no  more  full  than 
theirs  that  have  less. 

31.  He  lives   invisible  to  those  that   see  him,  and 
those  that  know  him  best  do  but  guess  at  him  :  yet 
those,  many  times,  judge   more  truly  of  him  than  he 
doth  of  himself. 

32.  The  world  will  sometimes  account  him  a  saint, 
when  God  accounteth  him  a  hypocrite ;  and  afterwards, 
when    the   world    branded  him  for   a   hypocrite,    then 
God  owned  him  for  a  saint. 

33.  His  death  makes  not  an  end  of  him.     His  soul 
which  was  put  into  his  body,  is  not  to  be  perfected  with 
out  his  body ;   yet  his  soul  is  more  happy  when  it  is 
separated  from  his  body,  than  when  it  was  joined  unto 
it;    and   his   body,   though  torn   in   pieces,   burned    to 

c  2 
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ashes,  ground  to  powder,  turned  to  rottenness  shall  be 
no  loser. 

34.  His  Advocate,  his  Surety,  shall  be  his  Judge; 
his  mortal  part  shall  become  immortal ;  and  what  was 
sown  in  corruption  and  defilement  shall  be  raised  in  in- 
corruption  and  glory ;  and  a  finite  creature  shall  possess 
an  infinite  happiness. 

GLORY  BE  TO  GOD 


OF  CHURCH  CONTROVERSIES. 

AND 

OF  THE  BETTER  PACIFICATION  AXD 
EDIFICATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

WHY  CONTROVERSIES  ARE  PERMITTED  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

IT  is  but  ignorance,  if  any  man  find  it  strange,  that 
the  state  of  religion,  especially  in  the  days  of  peace, 
should  be  exercised  and  troubled  with  controversies  :  for 
as  it  is  the  condition  of  the  church  militant  to  be  ever 
under  trials,  so  it  cometh  to  pass,  that,  when  the  fiery 
trial  of  persecution  ceaseth,  there  succeedeth  another 
trial,  which,  as  it  were,  by  contrary  blasts  of  doctrine, 
doth  sift  and  winnow  men's  faith,  and  proveth  whether 
they  know  God  aright;  even  as  that  other  of  afflictions 
discovereth  whether  they  love  him  better  than  the  world. 
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Accordingly  was  it  foretold  by  Christ,  saying,  that  in 
ike  latter  times  it  should  be  said,  Lo  here,  la  there  is 
Christ :  which  is  to  be  understood,  not  as  if  the  very 
person  of  Christ  should  be  assumed  and  counterfeited, 
but  his  authority  and  pre-eminence,  which  is  to  be  the 
truth  itself,  should  be  challenged  and  pretended. 

THE    DUTY    OF    MUTUAL    TOLERATION. 

But  now  our  contentions  are  such,  that  we  need 
not  so  much  that  general  canon  and  sentence  of  Jesus 
Christ  pronounced  against  heretics,  You  do  err,  not  know 
ing  the  Scripture  and  power  of  God,  as  we  need  the  admo 
nition  of  St  James,  Let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow 
to  speak,  slow  to  wrath;  and  the  wound  is  no  way 
dangerous,  except  we  poison  it  with  our  remedies  :  as 
the  former  sort  of  men  have  less  reason  to  make  them 
selves  music  in  our  discord,  so  I  have  good  hope  that 
nothing  shall  displease  ourselves,  which  shall  be  sin 
cerely  and  modestly  propounded  for  the  appeasing  of 
these  dissensions.  For  if  any  man  shall  be  offended  at 
this  voice,  Ye  are  brethren,  why  strive  ye  ?  he  shall  give 
a  great  presumption  against  himself,  that  he  is  the  party 
that  doeth  his  brethren  wrong. 

The  controversies  themselves  I  will  not  enter  into, 
as  judging  that  the  disease  requireth  rather  rest  than 
any  other  cure.  Thus  much  we  all  know  and  confess, 
that  they  be  not  of  the  highest  nature,  for  they  are  not 
touching  the  high  mysteries  of  faith,  such  as  detained 
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the  churches  for  many  years  after  their  first  peace,  what 
time  the  heretics  moved  curious  questions,  and  made 
strange  anatomies  of  the  nature  and  person  of  Christ ; 
and  the  catholic  fathers  were  compelled  to  follow  them 
with  all  subtlety  of  decisions  and  determinations  to  ex 
clude  them  from  their  evasions,  and  to  take  them  in 
their  labyrinths ;  so,  as  it  is  rightly  said,  In  those  day*,  it 
was  an  ingenious  and  subtle  thing  to  be  a  Christian. 

HOW  CONTROVERSY  SHOULD  BE  CONDUCTED. 

And  first  of  all,  it  is  more  than  time  that  there  were 
an  end  and  surcease  made  of  this  immodest  and  de 
formed  manner  of  writing  lately  entertained,  whereby 
matter  of  religion  is  handled  in  the  style  of  the  stage.* 
Indeed,  bitter  and  earnest  writing  must  not  hastily  be 
condemned  ;  for  men  cannot  contend  coldly,  and  with 
out  affection,  about  things  which  they  hold  dear  and 
precious.  A  politic  man  may  write  from  his  brain 
without  touch  and  sense  of  his  heart,  as  in  a  specula 
tion  that  appertaineth  not  unto  him ;  but  a  feeling 
Christian  will  express  in  his  words  a  character  of  zeal  or 
love.  The  latter  of  which,  as  I  could  wish  rather  em 
braced,  being  more  proper  for  these  times,  yet  is  the 
former  warranted  also  by  great  examples. 

But  to  leave  all  reverent  and  religious  compassion 
towards  evils,  or  indignation  towards  faults,  and  to  turn 
religion  into  a  comedy  or  satire,  to  search  and  rip  up 
*  In  allusion  to  the  Martin  Mar-Prelate  controversy  then  raging. 
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wounds   with    a    laughing;    countenance,    to    intermix 

CD  O 

Scripture  and  scurrility  sometimes  in  one  sentence,  is  a 
thing  far  from  the  devout  reverence  of  a  Christian,  and 
scant  beseeming  the  honest  regard  of  a  sober  man. 
There  is  no  greater  confusion  than  the  confounding  of 
jest  and  earnest.  The  majesty  of  religion,  and  the  con 
tempt  and  deformity  of  things  ridiculous,  are  things  as 
distant  as  things  may  be.  Two  principal  causes  have  I 
ever  known  of  atheism ;  curious  controversies,  and  pro 
fane  scoffing  :  now  that  these  two  are  joined  in  one,  no 
doubt  that  sect  will  make  no  small  progression. 

And  here  I  do  much  esteem  the  wisdom  and  religion 
of  that  bishop  which  replied  to  the  first  pamphlet  of 
this  kind,  who  remembered  that  a  fool  was  to  be 
answered,  but  not  by  becoming  like  unto  him ;  and 
considered  the  matter  which  he  handled,  and  not  the 
person  with  whom  he  dealt. 

Job,  speaking  of  the  majesty  and  gravity  of  a  judge 
in  himself,  saith,  If  I  did  smile,  they  believed  it  not : 
as  if  he  should  have  said,  If  I  diverted,  or  glanced  upon 
conceit  of  mirth,  yet  men's  minds  were  so  possessed 
with  a  reverence  of  the  action  in  hand,  as  they  could 
not  receive  it.  Much  more  ought  not  this  to  be  amongst 

O  O 

bishops  and  divines  disputing  about  holy  things.  And 
therefore  as  much  do  I  mislike  the  invention  of  him 
who,  as  it  seemeth,  pleased  himself  in  it  as  in  no  mean 
policy,  that  these  men  are  to  be  dealt  withal  at  their 
own  weapons,  and  pledged  in  their  own  cup. 

Surely,  if  I  were  asked  concerning  these  men — who 
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were  the  more  to  be  blamed  ?  I  should  percase  remember 
the  proverb.,  that  the  second  blow  maketh  the  fray,  and 
the  saying  of  an  obscure  fellow,,  He  that  replieth,  mul- 
tlplieth.  Bat  I  would  determine  the  question  with  this 
sentence,  By  the  one  means  we  have  a  leginning,  and  ly 
the  other  ive  shall  have  none  end. 

DIVISIONS    IN    THE    CHURCH. 

Now  concerning  the  occasion  of  the  controversies, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  imperfections  in  the 
conversation  and  government  of  those  which  have  chief 
place  in  the  church,  have  ever  been  principal  causes 
and  motives  of  schisms  and  divisions.  For  whilst  the 
bishops  and  governors  of  the  church  continue  full  of 
knowledge  and  good  works ;  whilst  they  feed  the  flock 
indeed  ;  whilst  they  deal  with  the  secular  states  in  all 
liberty  and  resolution,  according  to  the  majesty  of  their 
calling,  and  the  precious  care  of  souls  imposed  upon 
them,  so  long  the  church  is  situated  as  it  were  upon  an 
hill ;  no  man  maketh  question  of  it,  or  seeketh  to  de 
part  from  it :  but  when  these  virtues  in  the  fathers  and 
leaders  of  the  church  have  lost  their  light.,  and  that 
they  wax  worldly,  lovers  of  themselves,  and  pleasers  of 
men,  then  men  begin  to  grope  for  the  church  as  in  the 
dark ;  they  are  in  doubt  whether  they  be  the  successors 
of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  Pharisees  ;  yea,  howsoever  they 
sit  in  Moses'  chair,  yet  they  can  never  speak  as  having 
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authority,  because  they  have  lost  their  reputation  in  the 
consciences  of  men,,  by  declining  their  steps  from  the 
way  which  they  trace  out  to  others. 

The  second  occasion  of  controversies,  is  the  nature 
and  humour  of  some  men.  The  church  never  wanteth 
a  kind  of  persons,  which  love  the  salutation  of  Rabbi, 
or  master,  not  in  ceremony  or  compliment,  but  in  an 
inward  authority  which  they  seek  over  men's  minds, 
in  drawing  them  to  depend  upon  their  opinions,  and  to 
seek  knowledge  at  their  lips. 

The  third  occasion  of  controversies  I  observe  to  be, 
an  extreme  and  unlimited  detestation  of  some  former 
heresy  or  corruption  of  the  church  already  acknow 
ledged  and  convicted.  This  was  the  cause  that  produced 
the  heresy  of  Arius,  grounded  especially  upon  detesta 
tion  of  Gentilism,  lest  the  Christian  should  seem,  by 
the  assertion  of  the  equal  Divinity  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 
to  approach  unto  the  acknowledgement  of  more  gods 
than  one.  The  detestation  of  the  heresy  of  Arius  pro 
duced  that  of  Sabellius  ;  who,  holding  for  execrable  the 
dissimilitude  which  Arius  pretended  in  the  Trinity,  fled 
so  far  from  him,  as  he  fell  upon  that  other  extremity, 
to  deny  the  distinction  of  persons  •  and  to  say,  they 
were  but  only  names  of  several  offices  and  dispensations. 
Yea,  most  of  the  heresies  and  schisms  of  the  church 
have  sprung  up  of  this  root ;  while  men  have  made  it 
as  it  were  their  scale,  by  which  to  measure  the  bounds 
of  the  most  perfect  religion,  taking  it  by  the  farthest 
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distance  from  the  error  last  condemned.  These  be  post- 
humi  hceresium  jill'i,  heresies  that  arise  out  of  the 
ashes  of  other  heresies  that  are  extinct  and  amortized. 


PUBLIC    PRAYER    NOT   TO    BE    UNDERVALUED. 

For  though  the  gift  of  preaching  be  far  above  that 
of  reading;  yet  the  action  of  the  liturgy  is  as  hi«;h  and 
holy  as  that  of  the  sermon.  It  is  said,  My  kou.se  shall 
be  called  the  house  of  prayer,  not  the  house  of  preach 
ing  :  and  whereas  the  Apostle  saith,  How  shall  men 
call  upon  kirn,  on  whom  they  have  not  believed?  And  hoiu 
shall  they  believe  unless  they  hear  ?  And  how  shall  they 
hear  without  a  preacher?  it  appeareth  that  as  preach 
ing  is  the  more  original,  so  prayer  is  the  more  final ;  as 
the  difference  is  between  the.  seed  and  the  fruit :  for  the 
keeping  of  God's  law,  is  the  fruit  of  the  teaching  of  the 
law ;  and  prayer,  or  invocation,  or  divine  service,  or 
liturgy,  for  these  be  but  varieties  of  terms,  is  the  imme 
diate  hallowing  of  the  name  of  God,  and  the  principal 
work  of  the  first  table,  and  of  the  great  commandment 
of  the  love  of  God.  It  is  true  that  the  preaching  of  the 
holy  word  of  God  is  the  sowing  of  the  seed  ;  it  is  the 
lifting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent,  the  ministry  of  faith, 
and  the  ordinary  means  of  salvation  :  but  yet  it  is  good 
to  take  example,  how  that  the  best  actions  of  the  wor 
ship  of  God  may  be  extolled  excessively  and  superstiti- 
ously.  As  the  extolling  of  the  sacrament  bred  the 
superstition  of  the  mass ;  the.  extolling  of  the  liturgy 
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and  prayers  bred  the  superstition  of  the  monastical  or 
ders  and  orisons  :  and  so  no  doubt  preaching  likewise 
may  be  magnified  and  extolled  superstitiously,  as  if  all 
the  whole  body  of  God's  worship  should  be  turned  into 
an  ear. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    AN    EDUCATED    MINISTRY. 

God  forbid,,  that  every  man  that  can  take  unto  him 
self  boldness  to  speak  an  hour  together  in  a  church, 
upon  a  text,  should  be  admitted  for  a  preacher,  though 
he  mean  never  so  well.  I  know  there  is  a  great  latitude 
in  gifts,  and  a  great  variety  in  auditories  and  congrega 
tions  ;  but  yet  so  as  there  is  a  lowest  point,  below  which 
you  ought  not  to  descend.  For  you  must  rather  leave 
the  ark  to  shake  as  it  shall  please  God,  than  put  un 
worthy  hands  to  hold  it  up.  And  when  we  are  in 
God's  temple,  we  are  warned  rather  to  put  our  hands 
upon  our  mouth)  than  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  fools.  And 
surely  it  may  be  justly  thought,  that  amongst  many 
causes  of  atheism,  which  are  miserably  met  in  our  age, 
as  schisms  and  controversies,  profane  scoffings  in  holy 
matters,  and  others,  it  is  not  the  least  that  divers  do 
adventure  to  handle  the  word  of  God,  which  are  unfit  and 
unworthy.  And  herein  I  would  have  no  man  mistake 
me,  as  if  I  did  extol  curious  and  affected  preaching  ; 
which  is  as  much  on  the  other  side  to  be  disliked,  and 
breedeth  atheism  and  scandal  as  well  as  the  other : 
for  who  would  not  be  offended  at  one  that  cometh  into 
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the  pulpit,  as  if  he  came  upon  the  stage  to  play  parts  or 
prizes  ?  neither,  on  the  other  side,  as  if  I  would  discour 
age  any  who  hath  any  tolerable  gift. 

But  upon  this  point  I  ground  three  considerations  : 
first,  whether  it  were  not  requisite  to  renew  that  good 
exercise  which  was  practised  in  this  church  some 
years,  and  afterwards  put  down  by  order  indeed  from 
the  church,  in  regard  of  some  abuse  thereof.  That  the 
ministers  within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon  a  week-day 
in  some  principal  town,  where  there  was  some  ancient 
grave  minister  that  was  president,  and  an  auditory 
admitted  of  gentlemen,  or  other  persons  of  leisure. 
Then  every  minister  successively,  beginning  with  the 
youngest,  did  handle  one  and  the  same  part  of  Scrip 
ture,  spending  severally  some  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
better,  and  the  whole  some  two  hours :  and  so  the  exer 
cise  being  begun  and  concluded  with  prayer,  and  the 
president  giving  a  text  for  the  next  meeting,  the  assem 
bly  was  dissolved.  And  this  was,  as  I  take  it,  a  fort 
night's  exercise;  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  best 
way  to  frame  and  train  up  preachers  to  handle  the  word 
of  God,  as  it  ought  to  be  handled,  that  hath  been  prac 
tised.  For  we  see  orators  have  their  declamations ;  law 
yers  have  their  moots ;  logicians,  their  sophisms ;  and 
every  practice  of  science  hath  an  exercise  of  erudition 
and  initiation  before  men  come  to  the  life;  only  preach 
ing,  which  is  the  worthiest,  and  wherein  it  is  most 
danger  to  do  amiss,  wanteth  an  introduction,  and  is 
ventured  and  rushed  upon  at  the  first.  But  unto  this 
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exercise  of  prophecy,,*  I  would  wish  these  two  addi 
tions  :  the  one,,  that,  after  this  exercise,  which  is  in  some 
sort  public,  there  were  immediately  a  private  meeting  of 
the  same  ministers,  where  they  might  brotherly  admon 
ish  the  one  the  other,  and  especially  the  elder  sort  the 
younger,  of  anything  that  had  passed  in  the  exercise,  in 
matter  or  manner,  unsound  and  uncomely  ;  and  in  a 
word,  might  mutually  use  such  advice,  instruction, 
comfort,  or  encouragement,  as  occasion  might  minister ; 

t  O  '  O  ' 

for  public  reprehension  were  to  be  debarred.  The  other 
addition  that  I  mean  is,  that  the  same  exercise  were 
used  in  the  universities  for  young  divines,  before  they 
presumed  to  preach,  as  well  as  in  the  country  for 
ministers. 


FOUR  PRAYERS. 

A  PRAYER,   OR   PSALM, 
MADE  BY  THE  LORD  BACON,  CHANCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND. 

MOST  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father, 
from  my  youth  up,  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer,  my 
Comforter.  Thou,  O  Lord,  soundest  and  searchest  the 

*  In  the  theological  phraseology  of  the  times,  meetings  like  those 
described  were  called  prop/iesjings.  The  name  was  derived  from  the 
etymological  meaning  of  the  word  prophecy. 
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depths  and  secrets  of  all  hearts  :  thou  acknowledgest  the 
upright  of  heart  :  thou  judgest  the  hypocrite  :  thou 
ponderest  men's  thoughts  and  doings  as  in  a  balance  : 
thou  measurest  their  intentions  as  with  a  line  :  vanity 
and  crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid  from  thee. 

Remember,  O  Lord,  how  thy  servant  hath  walked 
before  thee  :  remember  what  I  have  first  sought,  and 
what  hath  been  principal  in  my  intentions.  I  have 
loved  thy  assemblies  :  I  have  mourned  for  the  divisions 
of  thy  church  :  I  have  delighted  in  the  brightness  of 
thy  sanctuary.  This  vine  which  thy  right  hand  hath 
planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto  thee, 
that  it  mjght  have  the  first  and  the  latter  rain  ;  and 
that  it  might  stretch  her  branches  to  the  seas  and  to 
the  floods.  The  state  and  bread  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed  have  been  precious  in  mine  eyes  :  I  have  hated 
all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart  :  I  have,  though  in 
a  despised  weed,*  procured  the  good  of  all  men.  If 
any  have  been  my  enemies,  I  thought  not  of  them  ; 
neither  hath  the  sun  almost  set  upon  my  displeasure  ; 
but  I  have  been  as  a  dove,  free  from  superfluity  of  mali 
ciousness.  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books,  but  thy 
Scriptures  much  more.  I  have  sought  thee  in  the 
courts,  fields,  and  gardens,  but  I  have  found  thee  in 
thy  temples. 

Thousands  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten  thousands 


*  An  obsolete  word  for  dress,  only  retained  in  the  phrase  ividovj's 
nueeds.  The  reference  is  to  the  chancellor's  robe  of  office,  which  had 
been  held  up  to  contempt  and  dishonour. 
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my  transgressions ;  but  thy  sanctifications  have  remained 
with  me,  and  my  heart,  through  thy  grace,  hath  been 
an  tinquenched  coal  upon  thine  altar.  O  Lord  my 
strength,  I  have  since  my  youth  met  with  thee  in  all 
my  ways,  by  thy  fatherly  compassions,  by  thy  comfort 
able  chastisements,  and  by  thy  most  visible  providence. 
As  thy  favours  have  increased  upon  me,  so  have  thy 
corrections  ;  so  as  thou  hast  been  always  near  me,  O 
Lord;  and  ever  as  my  worldly  blessings  were  exalted, 
so  secret  darts  from  thee  have  pierced  me ;  and  when  I 
have  ascended  before  men,  I  have  descended  in  humili 
ation  before  thee.  And  now,  when  I  thought  most  of 
peace  and  honour,  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath 
humbled  me  according  to  thy  former  loving-kindness, 
keeping  me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school,  not  as  a  bastard, 
but  as  a  child.  Just  are  thy  judgments  upon  me  for  my 
sins,  which  are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  but  have  no  proportion  to  thy  mercies ;  for  what  are 
the  sands  of  the  sea  to  the  sea,  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  ? 
And  all  these  are  nothing  to  thy  mercies.  Besides  my 
innumerable  sins,  I  confess  before  thee,  that  I  am  debtor 
to  thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of  thy  gifts  and  graces, 
which  I  have  neither  put  into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I 
ought,  to  exchangers,  where  it  might  have  made  best  profit, 
but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  I  was  least  fit :  so  I 
may  truly  say,  my  soul  hath  been  a  stranger  in  the 
course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord, 
for  my  Saviour's  sake,  and  receive  me  into  thy  bosom, 
or  guide  me  in  thy  ways.  AMEN. 


LORD    BACON. 


A    PRAYER 
MADE  AND   USED  BY  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON. 

O  ETERNAL  God,  and  most  merciful  Father  in  Jesus 
Christ  :  Let  the  words  of  our  mouths  and  the  medita 
tions  of  our  hearts  be  now  and  ever  gracious  in  thy 
sight,,  and  acceptable  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  our  God,  our 
strength,  and  our  Redeemer. 

O  Eternal  God,  and  most  merciful  Father  in  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  thou  hast  made  a  covenant  of  grace 
and  mercy  with  all  those  that  come  unto  thee  in  him  ; 
in  his  name  and  mediation  we  humbly  prostrate  our 
selves  before  the  throne  of  thy  mercies'  seat,  acknow 
ledging  that,  by  the  breach  of  all  thy  holy  laws  and 
commandments,  we  are  become  wild  olive-branches, 
strangers  to  thy  covenant  of  grace;  we  have  defaced  in 
ourselves  thy  sacred  image  imprinted  in  us  by  creation  ; 
we  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and 
are  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  children.  Oh  admit 
us  into  the  place  even  of  hired  servants.  Lord,  thou 
hast  formed  us  in  our  mothers'  wombs,  thy  providence 
hath  hitherto  watched  over  us,  and  preserved  us  unto 
this  period  of  time:  oh  stay  not  the  course  of  thy  mer 
cies  and  loving-kindness  towards  us.  Have  mercy  upon 
us,  O  Lord,  for  thy  dear  Son  Christ  Jesus'  sake,  who  is 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  In  him,  O  Lord,  we 
appeal  from  thy  justice  to  thy  mercy,  beseeching  thee 
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iu  his  name,  and  for  his  sake  only,  thou  wilt  be  graci 
ously  pleased  freely  to  pardon  and  forgive  us  all  our 
sins  and  disobedience,  whether  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed,  committed  against  thy  Divine  Majesty;  and  in 
his  precious  blood-shedding,  death,  and  perfect  obedi 
ence,  free  us  from  the  guilt,  the  stain,  the  punishment, 
and  dominion  of  all  our  sins,  and  clothe  us  with  his 
perfect  righteousness. 

There  is  mercy  with  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  mayest 
be  feared ;  yea,  thy  mercies  swallow  up  the  greatness  of 
our  sins.  Speak  peace  to  our  souls  and  consciences, 
make  us  happy  in  the  free  remission  of  all  our  sins,  and 
be  reconciled  to  thy  poor  servants  in  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  thou  art  well  pleased.  Suffer  not  the  works  of 
thine  own  hands  to  perish;  thou  art  not  delighted  in 
the  death  of  sinners,  but  in  their  conversion.  Turn  our 
hearts,  and  we  shall  be  turned;  convert  us,  and  we  shall 
be  converted;  illuminate  the  eyes  of  our  minds  and 
understandings  with  the  bright  beams  of  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  we  may  daily  grow  in  the  saving  knowledge  of  the 
heavenly  mystery  of  our  redemption,  wrought  by  our 
dear  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Sanctify  our  wills 
and  affection  by  the  same  Spirit,  the  most  sacred  foun 
tain  of  all  grace  and  goodness ;  reduce  them  to  the 
obedience  of  thy  most  holy  will  in  the  practice  of  all 
piety  toward  thee,  and  chanty  towards  all  men. 

Inflame  our  hearts  with  thy  love,  cast  forth  from  them 
what  displeaseth  thee,  all  infidelity,  hardness  of  heart, 
profaneness,  hypocrisy,  contempt  of  thy  holy  word  and 
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ordinances,  all  uncleanness,  and  whatsoever  advanceth 
itself  in  opposition  to  thy  holy  will.  And  grant  that 
henceforth,  through  thy  grace,  we  may  be  enabled  to 
lead  a  godly,  holy,  sober,  and  Christian  life,  in  true  sin 
cerity  and  uprightness  of  heart  before  thee.  To  this 
end,  plant  thy  holy  fear  in  our  hearts,  grant  that  it  may 
never  depart  from  before  our  eyes,  but  continually  guide 
our  feet  in  the  paths  of  thy  righteousness,  and  in  the 
ways  of  thy  commandments :  increase  our  weak  faith, 
grant  it  may  daily  bring  forth  the  true  fruits  of  unfeigned 
repentance,  that  by  the  power  of  the  death  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  we  may  daily  die  unto  sin,  and 
by  the  power  of  his  resurrection  we  may  be  quickened, 
and  raised  up  to  newness  of  life,  may  be  truly  born 
anew,  and  may  be  effectually  made  partakers  of  the  first 
resurrection,  that  then  the  second  death  may  never  have 
dominion  over  us. 

Teach  us,  O  Lord,  so  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom ;  make  us  ever  mind 
ful  of  our  last  end,  and  continually  to  exercise  the  know 
ledge  of  grace  in  our  hearts,  that  in  the  said  divorce  of 
soul  and  body,  we  may  be  translated  here  to  that  king 
dom  of  glory  prepared  for  all  those  that  love  thee,  and 
shall  trust  in  thee ;  even  then  and  ever,  O  Lord,  let  thy 
holy  angels  pitch  their  tents  round  about  us,  to  guard 
and  defend  us  from  all  the  malice  of  Satan,  and  from 
all  perils  both  of  soul  and  body. 

Pardon  all  our  unthankfulness ;  make  us  daily  more 
and  more  thankful  for  all  thy  mercies  and  benefits 
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daily  poured  down  upon  us.  Let  these  our  humble 
prayers  ascend  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  be  granted, 
not  only  for  these  mercies,  but  for  whatsoever  else  thy 
wisdom  knows  needful  for  us ;  and  for  all  those  that  are 
in  need,  misery,  and  distress,  whom,  Lord,  thou  hast 
afflicted  either  in  soul  or  body;  grant  them  patience 
and  perseverance  in  the  end,  and  to  the  end  :  And  that, 
O  Lord,  not  for  any  merits  of  ours,  but  only  for  the 
merits  of  thy  Son,  and  our  alone  Saviour  Christ  Jesus ; 
to  whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be  ascribed  all 
glory,  etc.  Amen. 

THE  STUDENT'S  PRAYER.* 

To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the  Spirit, 
we  pour  forth  most  humble  and  hearty  supplications ; 
that  he,  remembering  the  calamities  of  mankind,  and 
the  pilgrimage  of  this  our  life,  in  which  we  wear  out 
days  few  and  evil,  would  please  to  open  to  us  new 
refreshments  out  of  the  fountains  of  his  goodness,  for 
the  alleviating  of  our  miseries.  This  also  we  humbly 
and  earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may  not  preju 
dice  such  as  are  Divine ;  neither  that  from  the  unlock 
ing  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater 
natural  light,  anything  of  incredulity,  or  intellectual 
night,  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  Divine  mysteries. 

*  This  and  the  following  prayer  form  parts  of  his  great  philoso 
phical  work  from  which  they  are  extracted.  This  fact  will  explain 
some  of  the  allusions  in  them. 

D2 
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But  rather,  that  by  our  mind  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
purged  fknn  fancy  and  vanities,  and  yet  subject  and 
perfectly  given  up  to  the  Divine  oracles,  there  may  be 
given  unto  faith  the  things  that  are  faith's.  Amen. 


THE  WRITER  S  PRAYER. 

THOU,  O  Father,  who  gavest  the  visible  light  as 
the  first-born  of  thy  creatures,  and  didst  pour  into  man 
the  intellectual  light  as  the  top  and  consummation  of 
thy  workmanship,  be  pleased  to  protect  and  govern  this 
work,  which  coming  from  thy  goodness,  returneth  to 
thy  glory.  Thou,  after  thou  hadst  reviewed  the  works 
which  thy  hands  had  made,  beheldest  that  every 
thing  was  very  good,  and  thou  didst  rest  with  compla 
cency  in  them.  But  man,  reflecting  on  the  works 
which  he  had  made,  saw  that  all  wras  vanity  and  vexa 
tion  of  spirit,  and  could  by  no  means  acquiesce  in  them, 
therefore,  if  we  labour  in  thy  works  with  the  sweat  of 
cvftr  brows,  thou  wilt  make  us  partakers  of  thy  vision 
and  thy  sabbath.  We  humbly  beg  that  this  mind  may 
be  stedfastly  in  us ;  and  that  thou,  by  our  hands,  and 
also  by  the  hands  of  others,  on  whom  thou  shalt  bestow 
the  same  spirit,  wilt  please  to  convey  a  largess  of  new 
alms  to  thy  family  of  mankind.  These  things  we  com 
mend  to  thy  everlasting  love,  by  our  Jesus,  thy  Christ, 
God  with  us.  Amen. 
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THE  TRANSLATION  OF  CERTAIN  PSALMS 

INTO    ENGLISH    VERSE. 


DEDICATION  TO   HIS  VERY  GOOD  FRIEND, 

MR  GEORGE  HERBERT. 

THE  pains  *  that  it  pleased  you  to  take  about  some 
of  my  writings,  I  cannot  forget;  which  did  put  me  in 
mind  to  dedicate  to  you  this  poor  exercise  of  my  sick 
ness.  Besides,  it  being  my  manner  for  dedications,  to 
choose  those  that  I  hold  most  fit  for  the  argument,  I 
thought,  that  in  respect  of  divinity  and  poesy  met, 
whereof  the  one  is  the  matter,  the  other  the  style  of  this 
little  writing,  I  could  not  make  better  choice :  so,  with 
signification  of  my  love  and  acknowledgment,  I  ever 
rest 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

FR.  ST  ALBAN. 


*   Of  translating  part  of  the    Advancement  of  Learning  into 
Latin. 
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PSALM    I. 

WHO  never  gave  to  wicked  reed 

A  yielding  and  attentive  ear; 
Who  never  sinners  paths  did  tread, 

Nor  sat  him  down  in  scorner's  chair 
But  maketh  it  his  \vhole  delight 

On  law  of  God  to  meditate  ; 
And  therein  spendeth  day  and  night : 

That  man  is  in  a  happy  state. 

He  shall  be  like  the  fruitful  tree, 

Planted  along  a  running  spring, 
Which,  in  due  season,  constantly 

A  goodly  yield  of  fruit  doth  bring  : 
Whose  leaves  continue  always  green, 

And  are  no  prey  to  winter's  pow'r : 
So  shall  that  man  not  once  be  seen 

Surprised  with  an  evil  hour. 

With  wicked  men  it  is  not  so, 

Their  lot  is  of  another  kind  : 
All  as  the  chaff,  which  to  and  fro 

Is  toss'd  at  mercy  of  the  wind. 
And  when  he  shall  in  judgment  plead, 

A  casting  sentence  bide  he  must : 
So  shall  he  not  lift  up  his  head 

In  the  assembly  of  the  just. 
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For  why  ?  the  Lord  hath  special  eye 

To  be  the  godly' s  stay  at  call : 
And  hath  given  over,  righteously, 

The  wicked  man  to  take  his  fall. 


PSALM  XC 

O  LORD,  thou  art  our  home,  to  whom  we  fly, 

And  so  hast  always  been  from  age  to  age  : 
Before  the  hills  did  intercept  the  eye, 

Or  that  the  frame  was  up  of  earthly  stage, 

One  God  thou  wert,  and  art,  and  still  shalt  be ; 
The  line  of  time,  it  doth  not  measure  thee. 

Both  death  and  life  obey  thy  holy  lore, 

And  visit  in  their  turns,  as  they  are  sent; 

A  thousand  years  with  thee  they  are  no  more 

Than  yesterday,  which,  ere  it  is,  is  spent  : 

Or  as  a  watch  by  night,  that  course  doth  keep, 
And  goes,  and  comes,  unwares  to  them  that  sleep. 

Thou  carry'st  man  away  as  with  a  tide  : 

Then  down  swim  all  his  thoughts  that  mounted  hiffh  : 

D  O 

Much  like  a  mocking  dream,  that  will  not  bide, 
But  flies  before  the  sight  of  waking  eye ; 
Or  as  the  grass,  that  cannot  term  obtain, 
To  see  the  summer  come  about  again. 

At  morning,  fair  it  musters  on  the  ground; 
At  ev'n,  it  is  cut  down,  and  laid  along : 
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And  though  it  spared  were,  and  favour  found, 
The  weather  would  perform  the  mower-s  wrong  : 
Thus  hast  thou  hang'd  our  life  on  brittle  pins, 
To  let  us  know  it  will  not  bear  our  sins. 

Thou  bury'st  not  within  oblivion's  tomb 

Our  trespasses,  but  ent'rest  them  aright  ; 
Ev'n  those  that  are  conceived  in  darkness'  womb, 
To  thee  appear  as  done  at  broad  day-light. 
As  a  tale  told,  which  sometimes  men  attend, 
And  sometimes  not,  our  life  steals  to  an  end. 


Begin  thy  work,  O  Lord,  in  this  our  age, 

Show  it  unto  thy  servants  that  now  live  ; 
But  to  our  children  raise  it  many  a  stage, 
That  all  the  world  to  thee  may  glory  give. 
Our  handy-work  likewise,  as  fruitful  tree, 
Let  it,  O  Lord,  blessed,  not  blasted  be. 

PSALM  CIV. 

FATHER  and  King  of  pow'rs,  both  high  and  low, 
Whose  sounding  fame  all  creatures  serve  to  blow; 
My  soul  shall  with  the  rest  strike  up  thy  praise, 
And  carol  of  thy  works  and  wondrous  ways. 
But  who  can  blaze  thy  beauties,  Lord,  aright  ? 
They  turn  the  brittle  beams  of  mortal  sight. 
Upon  thy  head  thou  wear'st  a  glorious  crown, 
All  set  with  virtues  polish'd  with  renown  : 
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Thence  round  about  a  silver  veil  doth  fall 

Of  crystal  light/ mother  of  colours  all. 

The  compass  heav'n,  smooth  without  grain  or  fold, 

All  set  with  spangs  of  glittering  stars  untold,, 

And  striped  with  golden  beams  of  power  unpent, 

Is  raised  up  for  a  removing  tent. 

Vaulted  and  arched  are  his  chamber  beams 

Upon  the  seas,  the  waters,  and  the  streams  : 

The  clouds  as  chariots  swift  to  scour  the  sky ; 

The  stormy  winds  upon  their  wings  do  fly. 

His  angels  spirits  are,  that  wait  his  will, 

As  flames  of  fire  his  anger  they  fulfil. 

In  the  beginning,  with  a  mighty  hand, 

He  made  the  earth  by  counterpoise  to  stand, 

Never  to  move,  but  to  be  fixed  still ; 

Yet  hath  no  pillars  but  his  sacred  will. 

This  earth,  as  with  a  veil,  once  covered  was, 

The  waters  overflowed  all  the  mass : 

But  upon  his  rebuke  away  they  fled, 

And  then  the  hills  began  to  show  their  head ; 

The  vales  their  hollow  bosoms  open'd  plain, 

The  streams  ran  trembling  down  the  vales  again  : 

And  that  the  earth  no  more  might  drowned  be, 

He  set  the  sea  his  bounds  of  liberty ; 

And  though  his  waves  resound,  and  beat  the  shore, 

Yet  it  is  bridled  by  his  holy  lore. 

As  long  as  life  doth  last  I  hymns  will  sing, 
With  cheerful  voice,  to  the  eternal  King ; 
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As  long  as  I  have  being,  I  will  praise 

The  works  of  God,  and  all  his  wondrous  ways. 

I  know  that  he  my  words  will  not  despise, 

Thanksgiving  is  to  him  a  sacrifice. 

But  as  for  sinners,  they  shall  be  destroy' d 

From  off  the  earth,  their  places  shall  be  void. 

Let  all  his  works  praise  him  with  one  accord ; 

O  praise  the  Lord,  my  soul ;  praise  ye  the  Lord. 


PART    II. 


AMONGST  the  ethical  writings  of  Lord  Bacon,  his 
Essays  hold  the  most  important  place.  The  word 
Essay,  which  now  means  an  elaborate  treatise,  in  Bacon's 
time  retained  its  etymological  sense,  and  was  used  to 
describe,  not  a  regular  and  orderly  composition,  but  a 
fragmentary  <e  endeavour  after  truth."  Thus  Glanville 
says,  "This  treatise  prides  itself  on  no  higher  a  title 
than  that  of  an  essay,  or  imperfect  attempt  at  a  subject." 
So  too  in  Roscommon's  poems  we  read, 

"  Yet  modestly  he  does  his  work  survey, 
And  calls  his  finished  poem  an  essay" 

In  accordance  with  this  title,  Bacon  did  not  attempt  a 
complete  or  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  various  matters 
discussed,  but  gives  "  slight  sketches  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  reader ;  brief  hints,  designed  to  be  followed  out ; 
loose  thoughts  on  some  subjects,  thrown  out  without 
much  regularity,  but  sufficient  to  suggest  further  inquir 
ies  and  reflections."  * 

*  Annotations  to  Bacon's  Essays :  by  Archbishop  Whateley. 
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Bacon's  Essays,,  however,  though  fragmentary,  were 
by  no  means  crude  or  unfinished.  For  nearly  thirty 
years,,  his  favourite  occupation,  in  intervals  of  leisure,  was, 
to  expand  or  elaborate  the  thought,  and  condense  or 
polish  the  style  of  each  sentence.  Hence,  in  the  first 
edition  (which  contained  only  ten  essays  and  appeared 
in  1597),  he  speaks  of  them,  in  the  dedication  to  his 
brother,  in  the  following  very  apologetic  and  disparaging 
terms. 

To  Mr  Anthony  Bacon,  his  dear  brother. 

LOVING  AND  BELOVED  BROTHER, 

I  do  now,  like  some  that  have  an  orchard  ill  neighboured, 
that  gather  their  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  to  prevent  stealing.  These 
fragments  of  my  conceits  were  going  to  print ;  to  labour  the  stay  of 
them  had  been  troublesome,  and  subject  to  interpretation  ;  to  let  them 
pass  had  been  to  adventure  the  wrong  they  might  receive  by  untrue 
copies,  or  by  some  garnishment  which  it  might  please  any  that  should 
set  them  forth  to  bestow  upon  them.  Therefore  I  held  it  best  dis 
cretion  to  publish  them  myself,  as  they  passed  long  ago  from  my  pen, 
without  any  further  disgrace  than  the  weakness  of  the  author.  And 
as  I  did  ever  hold,  there  might  be  as  great  a  vanity  in  retiring  and 
withdrawing  men's  conceits,  except  they  be  of  some  nature,  from  the 
world,  as  in  obtruding  them  :  so  in  these  particulars  I  have  played 
myself  the  inquisitor,  and  find  nothing  to  my  understanding  in  them 
contrary  or  infectious  to  the  state  of  religion  or  manners,  but  rather, 
as  I  suppose,  medicinable.  Only  I  disliked  now  to  put  them  out,  be 
cause  they  will  be  like  the  late  new  half-pence,  which  though  the  silver 
were  good,  yet  the  pieces  were  small.  But  since  they  would  not  stay 
with  their  master,  but  would  needs  travel  abroad,  I  have  preferred 
them  to  you  that  are  next  myself  ;  dedicating  them,  such  as  they  are, 
to  our  love,  in  the  depth  whereof,  I  assure  you,  I  sometimes  wish 
your  infirmities  translated  upon  myself,  that  her  Majesty  might  have 
the  service  of  so  active  and  able  a  mind ;  and  I  might  be  with  excuse 
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confined  to  these  contemplations  and  studies,  for  which  I  am  fittest ; 
so  commend  I  you  to  the  preservation  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Your  entire  loving  brother, 

FRAN.  BACON. 

From  my  chamber  at  Gray^s-Inn, 
this  3o///  ofjat.uarj,  1597. 

After  repeated  editions,  each  of  which  was  ex 
panded  and  improved,,  he,  in  the  year  of  his  death 
(1625),  issued  them  in  their  present  form,  containing 
fifty-eight  essays,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  which  he  expresses  a  hope  that  they 
"may  last  as  long  as  books  last;"  and  adds,  "These  I 
dedicate  to  your  Grace;  being  of  the  best  fruits  that  by 
the  good  increase  which  God  gives  to  my  pen  and 
labours,  I  could  yield." 

The  reader  of  the  following  extracts  should  bear  two 
things  in  mind.  ist.  That  the  treatment  of  each  sub 
ject,  in  conformity  with  the  title,  is  partial  and  frag 
mentary.  The  ideas  are  not  fully  developed,  and  much 
has  to  be  added  if  a  complete  view  of  the  subject  is  to 
be  gained.  In  the  second  essay,  for  instance,  on  Death, 
only  a  single  aspect  of  the  solemn  theme  is  selected  for 
treatment,  and  that  one  by  no  means  the  most  import 
ant.  The  Christian  reader,  therefore,  must  add  very 
much  to  supplement  the  few  brief  hints  which  Bacon 
throws  out.  2nd.  The  style  is  so  condensed  and 
epigrammatic  as  sometimes  to  seem  obscure.  The 
obscurity,  however,  results  from  the  fulness  of  matter, 
not  from  ambiguity  in  either  thought  or  expression.  In 
the  words  of  Mr  Craik,  "  Jonson  has  said  of  Bacon^s 
speaking,  that  his  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside 
without  loss;  neither  can  his  readers  remit  their  atten 
tion  for  a  sentence,  without  missing  a  portion  of  the 
thought.  We  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  vividness  and 
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pregnancy  of  the  expression ;  that  is  another  thing. 
What  we  mean  is,  that  the  flow  of  the  reasoning  and 
reflection  never  pauses,  never  diminishes.  True  or  false, 
one  new  thought,  one  new  view  succeeds  another  as  fast 
as  it  is  possible  to  exhibit  them.1"*  The  Essays  need  to 
be  read,  therefore,  with  the  mind  thoroughly  awake  and 
on  the  alert  to  catch  every  hint  and  suggestion  in  the 
text. 

The  other  ethical  writings  of  Bacon  are  his  Wisdom, 
of  the  Ancients  and  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil.  The 
first  of  these  is  an  attempt  to  discover  lessons  of 
truth  and  wisdom  in  the  mythologies  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  They  are  treated  as  allegories  invented  by  the 
poets  and  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world,  in  order  to 
convey  truth  to  the  initiated  but  conceal  it  from  the 
vulgar.  The  interpretations,  though  ingenious,  and  to 
some  extent  instructive,  are  very  fanciful.  The  Colours 
of  Good  and  Evil  consists  of  a  series  of  expositions,  or 
discussions  of  passages  in  the  ethical  writings  of  Aris 
totle.  Like  the  Meditation es  Sacrce,  it  was  subse 
quently  withdrawn  from  circulation,  its  most  important 
passages  being  incorporated  in  his  other  writings.  Nei 
ther  of  these  treatises  contains  matter  suitable  for  quot 
ation  here.  The  extracts  which  follow,  therefore,  are 
taken  exclusively  from  the  Essays. 

*  Bacon  :   his  Writings  and  his  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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ESSAYS  CIVIL  AND  MORAL. 

OF    TRUTH. 

'-7<r 

What  is  truth  ?  said  jesting  Pilate  ;  and  would  not 
stay  for  an  answer.  Certainly  there  be  that  delight  in 
giddiness,,  and  count  it  bondage  to  fix  a  belief ;  affect 
ing  free-will  in  thinking,  as  well  as  in  acting.  And 
though  the  sects  of  philosophers  of  that  kind  be  gone, 
yet  there  remain  certain  discoursing  *  wits,  which  are 
of  the  same  veins,  though  there  be  not  so  much  blood 
in  them  as  there  was  in  those  of  the  ancients.  But  it 
is  not  only  the  difficulty  and  labour  which  men  take  in 
finding  out  of  truth ;  nor  again,  that  when  it  is  found, 
it  imposeth  upon  men's  thoughts,  that  doth  bring  lies 
in  favour  :  but  a  natural  though  corrupt  love  of  the  lie 
itself.  *  *  *  But  it  is  not  the  lie  that  passeth  through 
the  mind,  but  the  lie  that  sinketh  in,  and  settleth  in  it, 
that  doth  the  hurt.  But  ho\vsoever  these  things  are 
thus  in  men's  depraved  judgments  and  affections,  yet 
truth,  which  only  doth  judge  itself,  teacheth  that  the 
inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making  or  wooing 
of  it — the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  presence  of 
it — and  the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of 
it — is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.  The  first 
creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  days,  \vas  the  light 
of  the  sense;  the  last  was  the  light  of  reason;  and  his 

*  Unsettled,  rambling. 
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sabbath  work  ever  since  is  the  illumination  of  his  Spirit. 
First  he  breathed  light  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  or 
chaos ;  then  he  breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man ; 
and  still  he  breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face 
of  his  chosen.  The  poet  that  beautified  the  sect)*  that 
was  otherwise  inferior  to  the  rest,,  saith  yet  excellently 
well :  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon  the  shore, 
and  to  see  ships  tossed  upon  the  sea :  a  pleasure  to 
stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle,  and  to  see  a  battle,  and 
the  adventures  thereof  below  :  but  no  pleasure  is  com 
parable  to  the  standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of 
truth,  a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is 
always  clear  and  serene,  and  to  see  the  errors,  and  wan 
derings,  and  mists,  and  tempests  in  the  vale  below : " 
so  always,  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with 
swelling  or  pride.  Certainly,  it  is  heaven  upon  earth, 
to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence, 
and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 

To  pass  from  theological  and  philosophical  truth,  to 
the  truth  of  civil  business  ;  it  will  be  acknowledged, 
even  by  those  that  practise  it  not,  that  clear  and  round 
dealing;  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature  ;  and  that  nnx- 

D  ' 

ture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in  com  of  gold  and  silver ; 
which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better,  but  em- 
baseth  it.  For  these  winding  and  crooked  courses  are 
the  goings  of  the  serpent,  which  goeth  basely  upon  the 
belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet.  There  is  no  vice  that  doth 
so  cover  a  man  with  shame  as  to  be  found  false  and 
*  Lucretius,  the  Epicurean. 
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perfidious.  And  therefore  Montagne  saith  prettily,  when 
he  inquired  the  reason  why  the  word  of  the  lie  should 
be  such  a  disgrace  and  such  an/OOTouscnarge  ?  Saith 
he,  "  If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  say  that  a  man  lieth  is 
as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  brave  towards  God,  and  a 
coward  towards  men.  For  a  lie  faces  God,  and  shrinks 
from  man."  Surely  the  wickedness  of  falsehood  and 
breach  of  faith  cannot  possibly  be  so  highly  expressed, 
as  in  that  it  shall  be  the  last  peal  to  call  the  judgments 
of  God  upon  the  generations  of  men  :  it  being  foretold, 
that  when  Christ  cometh  he  shall  not  find  faith*  upon 
the  earth.  ^  ^J^  A'-* 

OF  DEATH. 

Men  fear  death,  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark ; 
and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is  increased  with  tales, 
so  is  the  other.  Certainly,  the  contemplation  of  death, 
as  the  wages  of  sin  and  the  passage  to  another  world,  is 
holy  and  religious;  but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due 
unto  nature,  is  weak.  Yet,  in  religious  meditations,  there 
is  sometimes  a  mixture  of  vanity  and  of  superstition. 
You  shall  read  in  some  of  the  friars'  books  of  mortifica 
tion,  that  a  man  should  think  with  himself,  what  the 
pain  is,  if  he  have  but  his  fingers'  ends  pressed  or  tor 
tured,  and  thereby  imagine  what  the  pains  of  death  are, 
when  the  whole  body  is  corrupted  and  dissolved;  when 
many  times  death  passeth  with  less  pain  than  the 
torture  of  a  limb  :  for  the  most  vital  parts  are  not 

*  Bacon  understands  faith  in  this  passage  as  meaning  fidelity. 
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the  quickest  of  sense.  And  by  him  that  spake  only  as 
a  philosopher,  and  natural  man,,  it  was  well  said,  "  The 
pomp  of  death  is  more  feared  than  death  itself."  Groans 
and  convulsions,  and  a  discoloured  face,  and  friends 
weeping,  and  blacks,  and  obsequies,  and  the  like,  show 
death  terrible. 

It  is  worthy  the  observing,  that  there  is  no  pas 
sion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak,  but  it  mates  and 
masters  the  fear  of  death  :  and  therefore  death  is  no 
such  terrible  enemy,  when  a  man  hath  so  many  attend 
ants  about  him,  that  can  win  the  combat  of  him.  Re 
venge  triumphs  over  death ;  love  slights  it ;  honour 
aspireth  to  it;  grief  flieth  to  it;  fear  pre-occupateth  it: 
nay,  we  read,  after  Otho  the  emperor  had  slain  himself, 
pity,  which  is  the  tenderest  of  affections,  provoked  many 
to  die,  out  of  mere  compassion  to  their  sovereign,  and  as 
the  truest  sort  of  followers.  *  *  *  It  is  as  natural  to  die 
as  to  be  born;  and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps,  the  one  is 
as  painful  as  the  other.  He  that  dies  in  an  earnest  pur 
suit,  is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood ;  who,  for 
the  time,  scarce  feels  the  hurt ;  and  therefore  a  mind 
fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  is  good  doth  avert 
the  dolors  of  death :  but  above  all,  believe  it,  the  sweet 
est  canticle  is,  Lord,  now  letlesi  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace. 
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OF  UNITY  IN   RELIGION. 

Religion  being  the  chief  hand  of  human  society,  it 
is  a  happy  thing,,  when  itself  is  well  contained  within 
the  true  band  of  unity.  The  quarrels  and  divisions 
about  religion  were  evils  unknown  to  the  heathen.  The 
reason  was,  because  the  religion  of  the  heathen  consisted 
rather  in  rites  and  ceremonies  than  in  any  constant  be 
lief.  For  you  may  imagine  what  kind  of  faith  theirs 
was,  when  the  chief  doctors  and  fathers  of  their  church 
were  the  poets.  But  the  true  God  hath  this  attribute, 
that  he  is  a  jealous  God ;  and  therefore  his  worship  and 
religion  will  endure  no  mixture  nor  partner.  We  shall 
therefore  speak  a  few  words  concerning  the  unity  of  the 
church;  what  are  the  fruits  thereof;  what  the  bonds; 
and  what  the  means. 

The  fruits  of  unity,  next  unto  the  well-pleasing  of 
God,  which  is  all  in  all,  are  two  ;  the  one  towards  those 
that  are  without  the  church,  the  other  towards  those 
that  are  within.  For  the  former,  it  is  certain  that 
heresies  and  schisms  are  of  all  others  the  greatest  scan 
dals;  yea,  more  than  corruption  of  manners.  For  as,  in 
the  natural  body,  a  wound,  or  solution  of  continuity,  is 
worse  than  a  corrupt  humour,  so  in  the  spiritual.  So 
that  nothing  doth  so  much  keep  men  out  of  the  church, 
and  drive  men  out  of  the  church,  as  breach  of  unity  : 
and  therefore,  whensoever  it  cometh  to  that  pass,  that 
one  saith,  Behold,  He  is  in  the  desert,  another  saith,  Be 
hold,  He  is  in  the  secret  chambers ;  that  is,  when  some 
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men  seek  Christ  in  the  conventicles  of  heretics,  and 
others  in  an  outward  face  of  a  church,  that  voice  had 
need  sound  continually  in  men's  ears,  Go  not  out.  The 
doctor  of  the  Gentiles,*  the  propriety  of  whose  vocation 
drew  him  to  have  a  special  care  of  those  without,  saith, 
If  an  heathen  come  in,  and  hear  you  speak  with  several 
tongues,  will  he  not  say  that  you  are  mad  ?  f  And  cer 
tainly  it  is  little  better,  when  atheists  and  profane  per 
sons  do  hear  of  so  many  discordant  and  contrary 
opinions  in  religion,  it  doth  avert  them  from  the  church, 
and  maketh  them  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  the 
scorner. 

As  for  the  fruit  towards  those  that  are  within,  it  is 
peace,  which  containeth  infinite  blessings ;  it  establish- 
eth  faith;  it  kindlerh  charity;  the  outward  peace  of  the 
church  distilleth  into  peace  of  conscience;  and  it  turn- 
eth  the  labours  of  writing  and  reading  of  controversies 
into  treatises  of  mortification  and  devotion. 

Concerning  the  bonds  of  unity  :  the  true  placing  of 
them  importeth  exceedingly.  There  appear  to  be  two 
extremes.  For  to  certain  zealots  all  speech  of  pacifica 
tion  is  odious.  Is  it  peace,  Jeku?  What  hast  thou  to  do 
icith  peace?  turn  thee  behind  me.\  Peace  is  not  the 
matter,  but  following  and  party.  Contrariwise,  certain 
Laodiceans  and  lukewarm  persons  think  they  may  ac 
commodate  points  of  religion  by  middle  ways  (taking 
part  of  both),  and  witty  reconcilements;  as  if  they 

*  St  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
\   i  Cor.  xiv.  23.  J  2  Kings  ix.  18. 
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would  make  an  arbitremeiit  between  God  and  man. 
Both  these  extremes  are  to  be  avoided ;  which  will  be 
done  if  the  league  of  Christians,  penned  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  were,  in  the  two  cross  clauses  thereof,  soundly 
and  plainly  expounded — He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against 
us,  and  again,,  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  with  us :  that 
is,  if  the  points  fundamental,  and  of  substance,  in  reli 
gion,  were  truly  discerned  and  distinguished  from  points 
not  merely  of  faith,  but  of  opinion,  order,  or  good  in 
tention.  This  is  a  thing  which  may  seem  to  many  a 
matter  trivial,  and  done  already,  but  if  it  were  done  less 
partially,  it  would  be  embraced  more  generally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  according  to  my 
small  model.    Men  ouffht  to  take  heed  of  rendino-  God's 

D  O 

church  by  two  kinds  of  controversies.  The  one  is, 
when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted  is  too  small 
and  light,  not  worth  the  heat  and  strife  about  it,  kindled 
only  by  contradiction.  For,  as  it  is  noted  by  one  of  the 
Fathers,  Christ's  coat  indeed  had  no  seam,  but  the 
church's  vesture  was  of  divers  colours :  whereupon  he 
saith,  Let  there  le  variety  in  the  role,  but  no  rending; 
they  be  two  things,  unity  and  uniformity.  The  other 
is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted  is  great, 
but  it  is  driven  to  an  over-great  subtilty  and  obscurity ; 
so  that  it  becometh  a  thing;  rather  ingenious  than  sub- 

O  {*-> 

stantial.  A  man  that  is  of  judgment  and  understand 
ing  shall  sometimes  hear  ignorant  men  differ,  and  know 
well  within  himself  that  those  which  so  differ  mean  one 
thing,  and  yet  thev  themselves  would  never  acree.  And 
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if  it  come  so  to  pass  in  that  distance  of  judgment  which 
is  between  man  and  man,  shall  we  not  think  that  God 
above,  that  knows  the  heart,  doth  not  discern  that  frail 
men,  in  some  of  their  contradictions,  intend  the  same 
thing,  and  accepteth  of  both  ?  The  nature  of  such  con 
troversies  is  excellently  expressed  by  St  Paul,  in  the 
warning  and  precept  that  he  giveth  concerning  the 
same,  Avoid  profane  and  vain  babblings  and  oppositions 
of  science  falsely  so  called.  Men  create  oppositions 
which  are  not,  and  put  them  into  new  terms  so  fixed 
that,  whereas  the  meaning  ought  to  govern  the  term, 
the  term  in  effect  governeth  the  meaning. 

There  be  also  two  false  peaces  or  unities ;  the  one, 
when  the  peace  is  grounded  but  upon  an  implicit  ignor 
ance;  for  all  colours  will  agree  in  the  dark  :  the  other, 
when  it  is  pieced  up  upon  a  direct  admission  of  con 
traries  in  fundamental  points.  For  truth  and  falsehood, 
in  such  things,  are  like  the  iron  and  clay  in  the  toes  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  image ;  they  may  cleave,  but  they 
will  not  incorporate. 

Concerning  the  means  of  procuring  unity,  men 
must  beware,  that  in  the  procuring  or  muniting  *  of  re 
ligious  unity,  they  do  not  dissolve  and  deface  the  laws 
of  charity  and  of  human  society.  There  be  two  swords 
amongst  Christians,  the  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
both  have  their  due  office  and  place  in  the  maintenance 
of  religion.  But  we  may  not  take  up  the  third  sword, 
which  is  Mahomet's  sword,  or  like  unto  it — that  is,  to 
*  Defending,  fortifying. 
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propagate  religion  by  wars,  or  by  sanguinary  persecu 
tions  to  enforce  consciences — except  it  be  in  cases  of 
overt  scandal,  blasphemy,  or  intermixture  of  practice 
against  the  state  :  much  less  to  nourish  seditions,  to 
authorize  conspiracies  and  rebellions,  to  put  the  sword 
into  the  people's  hands,  and  the  like,  tending  to  the  sub 
version  of  all  government,  which  is  the  ordinance  of 
God.  For  this  is  but  to  dash  the  first  table  against  the 
second ;  and  so  to  consider  men  as  Christians  as  to 
forget  that  they  are  men.  Lucretius  the  poet,  when  he 
beheld  the  act  of  Agamemnon,  that  could  endure  the 
sacrificing  of  his  own  daughter,  exclaimed  : 

"To  so  many  evils  could  religion  persuade." 

What  would  he  have  said,  if  he  had  known  of  the  mas 
sacre  in  France,*  or  the  powder-treason  of  England  ? 
He  would  have  been  seven  times  more  epicurean  and 
atheist  than  he  was  :  for  as  the  temporal  sword  is  to  be 
drawn  with  great  circumspection  in  cases  of  religion,  so 
it  is  a  thing  monstrous  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
common  people.  Let  that  be  left  unto  the  anabaptists 
and  other  furies.  It  was  great  blasphemy  when  the 
devil  said,  I  will  ascend  and  be  like  the  Highest ;  but  it  is 
greater  blasphemy  to  personate  God,  and  bring  him  in, 
saying,  "I  will  descend,  and  be  like  the  prince  of 
darkness."  And  what  is  it  better,  to  make  the  cause  of 
religion  to  descend  to  the  cruel  and  execrable  actions  of 
murdering  princes,  butchery  of  people,  and  subversion 

*  That  of  St  Bartholomew. 
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of  states  and  jrovernments  ?  Surely,  this  is  to  brin<j; 
down  the  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  the  hkcncs^  of  a  dove, 
in  the  shape  of  a  vulture  or  raven  :  and  to  set  out  of  the 
bark  of  a  Christian  chureh  a  ilag  of  a  bark  of  pirates 
and  assassins.  Therefore  it  is  most  neccs.siry  that  the 
church  by  doctrine  and  decree,  princes  by  their  sword, 
and  all  learnings,  both  Christian  and  moral,  as  by  their 
Mercury  rod,  to  damn  and  send  to  hell  for  ever  those 
facts  and  opinions,  tending  to  the  support  of  the  same  ; 
as  hath  been  already  in  good  part  done.  Surely  in 
councils  concernmir  religion,  that  council  of  the  apostle 
should  be  prefixed, — "  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not 
the  righteousness  <>1  (iod."  And  it  was  a  notable  ob 
servation  of  a  wise  lather,  and  no  less  ingeniously 
confessed,  Tltat  those  n  luck  held  and  persuaded  pres 
sure  of  consciences,  ucre  commonly  interested  therein 
themselves  for  tlietr  oirn  e//d^. 

OF   KKVK.\(;I:. 

Revenue  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the  more 
man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed  it 
out.  For,  as  for  the  first  wrong,  it  doth  but  offend  the 
law  ;  but  the  revenue  of  that  wrong  putteth  the  law  out 
of  office.  Certainly,  in  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but 
even  with  his  enemy,  but  in  passing  it  over  he  is  superior ; 
for  it  is  a  prince's  part  to  pardon.  And  Solomon,  I  am 
sure,  saith,  //  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pass  l'i/  an  offence. 
That  which  is  past  is  gone  and  irrevocable,  and  wise 
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men  have  enough  to  do  with  things  present  and  t< 
come:  therefore  they  do  but  trifle  with  themselves  tha 
labour  in  past  matters.  There  is  no  man  doth  a  wron< 
for  the  wrong's  sake,  but  thereby  to  purchase  himscl 
profit,  or  pleasure,  or  honour,  or  the  like.  Therefor 
why  should  I  be  anirry  with  a  man  for  loving  himsel 

„  v_-     J  O 

better  than  me  ?  And  if  any  man  should  do  wron< 
merely  out  of  ill-nature,  why — yet  it  is  but  like  the  thon 
or  brier,  which  priek  and  scratch  because  they  can  do  n< 
other.  The  most  tolerable  sort  of  revenge  is  for  thos< 
wrongs  which  there  is  no  law  to  remedy  :  but  then  let  ; 
man  take  heed  the  revenue  be  such  as  there  is  no  law  t< 
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punish;  else  a  man's  enemy  is  still  beforehand,  and  i 
is  two  for  one.  *  *  *  But  yet  the  spirit  of  Job  wa 
in  a  better  tune;  Shall  we,  saith  he,  take  good  at  God' 
hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take  evil  also  ?  And  so  o 
friends  in  a  proportion. 

OF    ADYERSITV. 

It  was  a  hi<rh  speech  of  Seneca  (after  the  manne 
of  the  Stoics),  that  the  good  tilings  which  belong  to  pro 
sperity  arc  to  be  wished,  but  the  good  things  that  belong  f< 
adversity  are  to  be  admired.  Certainly  if  miracles  be  th< 
command  over  nature,  they  appear  most  in  adversity 
It  is  yet  a  higher  speech  of  his  than  the  other  (mud 
too  high  for  a  heathen),  It  is  true  greatness  to  have  ii 
one  the  frailty  of  a  man  and  the  security  of  a  god 
This  would  have  done  better  in  poesy,  where  transcend- 
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cncies  arc  more  allowed  ;  and  the  poets  indeed  have 
been  busy  with  it.  For  it  is  in  eflect  the  thinir  which 
is  figured  in  tliat  strange  fiction  or'  the  ancient  poets 
(which  seemeth  not  to  he  without  mystery,*  nay,  and 
to  have  some  approach  to  the  state  of  a  Christian),  that 
Hercules,  when  he  \\ent  to  unbind  I'rometheus,  by  whom 
human  nature  is  represented,  sailed  the  leni  th  of  the 
great  ocean  in  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher  ;  lively  describ 
ing  Christian  resolution,  that  saileth  in  the  frail  bark  of 
the  flesh  through  the  waves  of  the  world,  lint  to  speak 
in  a  mean,t  the  virtue  of  prosper;tv  is  temperance, 
the  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude,  which  in  morals 
is  the  more  heroical  virtue.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing 
of  the  Old  Testament,  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the 
New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction,  and  the 
clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour.  Yet,  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall 
hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  earnls  :  and  the  pencil 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in  describing  the 
afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Pro 
sperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes;  and  ad 
versity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes.  \Ve  see  in 
needle-works  and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than 
to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome 
ground  :  judge  therefore  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by 
the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious 

*  A  concealed  meaning. 
•\   Moderately  and  without  exaggeration. 
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odours,  most  fragrant  when  they  arc  incensed*  or 
crushed  ;  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  ad 
versity  doth  best  discover  virtue. 


OF  GREAT  PLACE. 

Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants — servants  of 
the  sovereign  or  state,  servants  of  fame,  and  servants  of 
business  :  so  that  they  have  no  freedom,  neither  in  their 
persons,  nor  in  their  actions,  nor  in  their  times.  It  is 
a  strange  desire  to  seek  power,  and  to  lose  liberty ;  or 
to  seek  power  over  others,  and  to  lose  power  over  a 
man's  self.  The  rising  unto  place  is  laborious,  and  by 
pains  men  come  to  greater  pains  :  and  it  is  sometimes 
base,  and  by  indignities  men  come  to  dignities.  The 
standing  is  slippery,  and  the  regress  is  either  a  downfall, 
or  at  least  an  eclipse,  which  is  a  melancholy  tiling. 
Nay,  retire  men  cannot  when  they  would,  neither  will 
they  when  it  were  reason;  but  are  impatient  of  private- 
ness,  even  in  age  and  sickness,  which  require  the  shadow ; 
like  old  townsmen,  that  will  be  still  sitting  at  their  street 
door,  though  thereby  they  offer  age  to  scorn.  Certainly 
great  persons  had  need  to  borrow  other  men's  opinions 
to  think  themselves  happy  ;  for  if  they  judge  by  their 
own  feeling,  they  cannot  find  it;  but  if  they  think  with 
themselves  what  other  men  think  of  them,  and  that 
other  men  would  fain  be  as  they  are,  then  they  are 
happy  as  it  were  by  report,  when  perhaps  they  find  the 
*  Kindled,  burned. 
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contrary  within.  For  they  are  the  first  that  find  their 
own  sriefs,  though  they  be  the  last  that  find  their  own 
faults.  Certainly  men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to 
themselves,,  and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  business, 
they  have  no  time  to  tend  their  health  either  of  body  or 
mind.  Death  falls  heavily  upon  him  who,  too  well  known 
to  others,  is  unknow?i  to  himself  (Seneca).  In  high  place 
there  is  license  to  do  good  and  evil,  whereof  the  latter  is 
a  curse ;  for,  in  evil,  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will,  the 
second  not  to  can.  But  power  to  do  good  is  the  true 
and  lawful  end  of  aspiring.  For  good  thoughts,  though 
God  accept  them,,  yet  towards  men  are  little  better 
than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put  in  act ;  and  that 
cannot  be  without  power  and  place,  as  the  vantage  and 
commanding  ground.  Merit  and  good  works  is  the 
end  of  man's  motion;  and  conscience*  of  the  same  is 
the  accomplishment  of  man's  rest.  For  if  a  man  can 
be  partaker  of  God's  theatre,  he  shall  likewise  be  par 
taker  of  God's  rest :  And  God  saw  everything  that  he 
had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good — and  then,  the 
sabbath. 

In  the  discharge  of  thy  place,  set  before  thee  the 
best  examples  ;  for  imitation  is  a  globe  of  precepts.  And, 
after  a  time,  set  before  thee  thine  own  example,  and  ex 
amine  thyself  strictly  whether  thou  didst  not  best  at 
first.  Neglect  not  also  the  examples  of  those  that  have 
carried  themselves  ill  in  the  same  place,  not  to  set  off 
thyself  by  taxing  their  memory,  but  to  direct  thyself 
*  Consciousness. 
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what  to  avoid.  Reform  therefore,  without  bravery  *  or 
scandal  of  former  times  and  persons ;  but  yet  set  it  down 
to  thyself,  as  well  to  create  good  precedents  as  to  follow 
them.  Reduce  things  to  the  first  institution,  and  ob 
serve  wherein  and  how  they  have  degenerated ;  but  yet 
ask  counsel  of  both  times — of  the  ancient  time,  what  is 
best,  and  of  the  latter  time,  what  is  fittest.  Seek  to 
make  thy  course  regular;  that  men  may  know  before 
hand  what  they  may  expect ;  but  be  not  too  positive 
and  peremptory,  and  express  thyself  well  when  thou 
digressest  from  thy  rule.  Preserve  the  right  of  thy  place, 
but  stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction,  and  rather  assume 
thy  right  in  silence,  and  de  Jacto,  than  voice  it  with 
claims  and  challenges.  Preserve  likewise  the  rights  of 
inferior  places,  and  think  it  more  honour  to  direct  in 
chief  than  to  be  busy  in  all.  Embrace  and  invite  helps 
and  advices  touching  the  execution  of  thy  place,  and  do 
not  drive  away  such  as  bring  thee  information,  as  med 
dlers,  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part. 

The  vices  of  authority  are  chiefly  four :  delays,  cor 
ruption,  roughness,  and  facility.  For  delays — give  easy 
access ;  keep  times  appointed ;  go  through  with  that 
which  is  in  hand ;  and  interlace  not  business  but  of 
necessity.  For  corruption — do  not  only  bind  thine  own 
hands,  or  thy  servants'  hands,  from  taking,  but  bind  the 
hands  of  suitors  also  from  offering.  For  integrity  used 
doth  the  one,  but  integrity  professed,  and  with  a  manifest 
detestation  of  bribery,  doth  the  other  :  and  avoid  not 

*  Arrogant  defiance. 
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only  the  fault,  but  the  suspicion.  Whoever  is  found 
variable,,  and  changeth  manifestly  without  manifest 
cause,,  sriveth  suspicion  of  corruption.  Therefore  aKvays 
when  thou  changest  thine  opinion  or  course,  profess  it 
plainly,,  and  declare  it,  together  with  the  reasons  that 
move  thee  to  change :  and  do  not  think  to  steal  it.  A 
servant  or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  inward,*  and  no  other 
apparent  cause  of  esteem,  is  commonly  thought  but  a 
bye-way  to  close  corruption.  For  roughness — it  is  a 
needless  cause  of  discontent ;  severity  breedeth  fear,  but 
roughness  breedeth  hate.  Even  reproofs  from  authority 
ou^ht  to  be  e;rave.  and  not  taunting;.  As  for  facility. — it 
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is  worse  than  bribery,  for  bribes  come  in  but  now  and 
then;  but  if  importunity  or  idle  respects  f  lead  a  man, 
he  shall  never  be  without,  as  Solomon  saith ;  to  respect 
persons  is  not  good  •  for  such  n  man  will  transgress  for  a 
piece  of  bread.  It  is  most  true  that  was  anciently 
spoken,  A  place  showeth  the  man  :  and  it  showeth  some 
to  the  better,  and  some  to  the  worse. 

It  is  an  assured  sign  of  a  worthy  and  generous  spirit, 
whom  honour  amends — for  honour  is,  or  should  be,  the 
place  of  virtue.  And  as  in  nature  things  move  violently 
to  their  place,  and  rest  calmly  in  their  place,  so  virtue  in 
ambition  is  violent,  in  authority  settled  and  calm.  All 
rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding-stair ;  and  if  there 
be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a  man's  self  whilst  he  is  in 
the  rising,  and  to  balance  himself  when  he  is  placed. 

*  Intimate,  so  as  to  be  admitted  to  private  intercourse. 
f  Personal  motives  or  favourites. 
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Use  the  memory  of  thy  predecessor  fairly  and  tenderly ; 
for  if  thou  dost  not,  it  is  a  debt  will  surely  be  paid 
when  thou  art  gone.  If  thou  have  colleagues,  respect 
them,  and  rather  call  them  when  they  look  not  for  it, 
than  exclude  them  when  they  have  reason  to  look  to  be 
called.  Be  not  too  sensible,  or  too  remembering  of  thv 
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place  in  conversation  and  private  answers  to  suitors  ; 
but  let  it  rather  be  said,  When  he  sits  in  place  he  is 
another  man. 

OF  GOODNESS,  AND  GOODNESS  OF  NATURE. 

I  take  goodness  in  this  sense — the  affecting;  of  the 

o  o 

weal  of  men,  which  is  that  the  Grecians  called  pliilan- 
thropia ;  and  the  word  humanity,  as  it  is  used,  is  a  little 
too  light  to  express  it.  Goodness,  I  call  the  habit,  and 
goodness  of  nature,  the  inclination.  This  of  all  virtues 
and  dignities  of  the  mind  is  the  greatest,  being  the  cha 
racter  of  the  Deity ;  and  without  it  man  is  a  busy,  mis 
chievous,  wretched  thing,  no  better  than  a  kind  of  ver 
min.  Goodness  answers  to  the  theological  virtue  of 
charity,  and  admits  no  excess  but  error.  The  desire  of 
power  in  excess  caused  the  angels  to  fall ;  the  desire  of 
knowledge  in  excess  caused  man  to  fall  :  but  in  charity 
there  is  no  excess,  neither  can  angel  or  man  come  in 
danger  by  it. 

The  example  of  God  teacheth  the  lesson  truly;  he 
sendeth  his  rain  and  maketh  his  sun  to  shine  upon  the  just 
and  the  unjust ;  but  he  doth  not  rain  wealth  nor  shine 
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honour  and  virtues  upon  men  equally  :  common  benefits 
are  to  be  communicated  with  all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with 
choice.  And  beware,  how  in  making  the  portraiture 
thou  breakest  the  pattern ;  for  Divinity  maketh  the  love 
of  ourselves  the  pattern,,  the  love  of  our  neighbours  but 
the  portraiture  :  Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the 
poor,  and  follow  me.  But  sell  not  all  thou  hast,  except 
thou  come  and  follow  me;  that  is,  except  thou  have  a 
vocation,  wherein  thou  mayest  do  as  much  good  \vith 
little  means  as  with  great :  for  otherwise,  in  feeding  the 
streams  thou  driest  the  fountain. 

Neither  is  there  only  a  habit  of  goodness  directed  by 
right  reason;  but  there  is  in  some  men,  even  in  nature, 
a  disposition  towards  it;  as  on  the  other  side  there  is  a 
natural  malignity ;  for  there  be,  that  in  their  nature  do 
not  affect  the  good  of  others.  The  lighter  sort  of  malig 
nity  turneth  but  to  a  crossness,  or  frowardness,  or  apt 
ness  to  oppose,  or  difficilness,*  or  the  like  ;  but  the  deeper 
sort  to  envy,  and  mere  mischief.  Such  men,  in  other 
men's  calamities,  are,  as  it  were,  in  season,  and  are  ever 
on  the  loading f  part:  not  so  good  as  the  dogs  that 
licked  Lazarus'  sores,  but  like  flies  that  are  still  buzzing 
upon  any  thing  that  is  raw.  Such  dispositions  are  the 
very  errors  of  human  nature,  and  yet  they  are  the  fittest 
timber  to  make  great  politics  J  of — like  to  knee-timber, 
that  is  good  for  ships  that  are  ordained  to  be  tossed, 
but  not  for  building  houses  that  shall  stand  firm. 

*  Hard  to  be  persuaded  or  won  over, 
f   Adding  to  the  load.  +   Politicians 
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The  parts  and  signs  of  goodness  are  many.  If  a  man 
be  gracious  and  courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut 
off  from  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  to  them. 
If  he  be  compassionate  towards  the  afflictions  of  others, 
it  shows  that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is 
wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the  balm.  If  he  easily  par 
dons  and  remits  offences,  it  shows  that  his  mind  is 
planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he  cannot  be  shot.  If  he 
be  thankful  for  small  benefits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs 
men's  minds,  and  not  their  trash.  But  above  all,  if  he 
have  St  Paul's  perfection,  that  he  would  wish  to  be  an 
anathema  from  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren, 
it  shows  much  of  a  Divine  nature,  and  a  kind  of  con 
formity  with  Christ  himself. 

OF    ATHEISM. 

I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend, 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  uni 
versal  frame  is  without  a  mind.  And  therefore  God 
never  wrought  miracles  to  convince  atheism,  because  his 
ordinary  works  convince  it.  It  is  true,  that  a  little  phi 
losophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in 
philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion.  For 
while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second  causes 
scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in-  them,  and  go  no 
farther ;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  con 
federate  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Provi- 
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dence  and  Deity.  Nay,  even  that  school  which  is  most 
accused  of  atheism,  doth  most  demonstrate  religion ; 
that  is,  the  school  of  Leucippus,  and  Democritus,  and 
Epicurus — for  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  credible,  that 
four  mutable  elements,  and  one  immutable  fifth  essence 
duly  and  eternally  placed,  need  no  God,  than  that  an 
army  of  infinite  small  portions,  or  seeds  unplaced, 
should  have  produced  this  order  and  beauty  without  a 
Divine  marshal. 

The  Scripture  saith,  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God:  it  is  not  said,  The  fool  hath  thought  in  his 
heart.  So  that  he  rather  saith  it  by  rote  to  himself,  as  that 
he  would  have,  than  that  he  can  thoroughly  believe  it,  or 
be  persuaded  of  it.  For  none  deny  there  is  a  God,  but 
those  for  whom  it  maketh*  that  there  \vere  no  God. 
It  appeareth  in  nothing  more,  that  atheism  is  rather  in 
the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  man,  than  by  this,  that 
atheists  will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their  opinion,  as  if 
they  fainted  in  it  within  themselves,  and  would  be  glad 
to  be  strengthened  by  the  consent  of  others :  nay  more, 
you  shall  have  atheists  strive  to  get  disciples,  as  it  fareth 
with  other  sects :  and,  which  is  most  of  all,  you  shall 
have  of  them  that  will  suffer  for  atheism,  and  not  recant ; 
whereas  if  they  did  truly  think  that  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  God,  why  should  they  trouble  themselves  ? 

The  Indians  of  the  west  have  names  for  their  parti 
cular  gods,  though  they  have  no  name  for  God  :  as  if 
the  heathens  should  have  had  the  names  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
*  It  would  be  an  advantage. 
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Mars,  etc.,  but  not  the  word  Deus :  which  shows,  that 
even  those  barbarous  people  have  the  notion,  though 
they  have  not  the  latitude  and  extent  of  it.  So  that 
against  atheists  the  very  savages  take  part  with  the  very 
subtilest  philosophers.  The  contemplative  atheist  is 
rare;  a  Diagoras,  a  Bion,  a  Lucian  perhaps,  and  some 
others ;  and  yet  they  seem  to  be  more  than  they  are ; 
for  all  that  impugn  a  received  religion,,  or  superstition, 
are  by  the  adverse  part  branded  with  the  name  of  Athe 
ists.  But  the  great  atheists  indeed  are  hypocrites, 
which  are  ever  handling  holy  things,  but  without  feel 
ing,  so  that  they  must  needs  be  cauterized  in  the  end. 

The  causes  of  atheism  are,  divisions  in  religion,  if 
they  be  many ;  for  any  one  main  division  addeth  zeal 
to  both  sides,  but  many  divisions  introduce  atheism. 
Another  is,  scandal  of  priests.  A  third  is,  custom  of 
profane  scoffing  in  holy  matters,  which  doth  by  little 
and  little  deface  the  reverence  of  religion.  And  lastlv, 
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learned  times,  especially  with  peace  and  prosperity  :  for 
troubles  and  adversities  do  more  bow  men's  minds  to 
religion. 

They  that  deny  a  God  destroy  man's  nobility.  For 
certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts  by  his  body, 
and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his  spirit,  he  is  a  base 
and  ignoble  creature.  It  destroys  likewise  magnanimity, 
and  the  raising  of  human  nature :  for  take  an  example 
of  a  dog,  and  mark  what  a  generosity  and  courage  he 
will  put  on,  when  he  finds  himself  maintained  by  a  man ; 
who  to  him  is  instead  of  a  God,  or  melior  natura  : 
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which  courage  is  manifestly  such,  as  that  creature,,  with 
out  that  confidence  of  a  better  nature  than  his  own, 
could  never  attain.  So  man,  when  he  resteth  and  assur- 
eth  himself  upon  Divine  protection  and  favour,  gathereth 
a  force  and  faith,  which  human  nature  in  itself  could  not 
obtain :  therefore  as  atheism  is,  in  all  respects,  hateful, 
so  in  this,  that  it  depriveth  human  nature  of  the  means 
to  exalt  itself  above  human  frailty.  As  it  is  in  parti 
cular  persons,  so  it  is  in  nations :  never  was  there  such 
a  state  for  magnanimity  as  Rome ;  of  this  state  hear 
what  Cicero  saith  : — ff  Let  us  love  ourselves  as  we  please, 
conscript  fathers,  yet  we  neither  surpass  the  Spaniards 
in  number,  nor  the  Gauls  in  strength,  nor  the  Cartha 
ginians  in  cunning,  nor  the  Greeks  in  the  arts,  nor  the 
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Italians  and  Latins  in  common  sense;  but  we  have  ex 
celled  all  other  nations  and  peoples  in  piety  and  religion, 
and  in  this  one  wisdom  of  perceiving  that  all  things  are 
governed  and  controlled  by  the  power  of  the  Immortal 
Gods." 


OF  SUPERSTITION. 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all, 
than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him  :  for  the 
one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely :  and  certainly 
superstition  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity.  Plutarch 
saith  well  to  that  purpose : — "  Surely,"  saith  he,  "  I  had 
rather  a  great  deal  men  should  say,  there  was  no  such 
man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say,  that 
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there  was  one  Plutarch,  that  would  eat  his  children  as 
soon  as  they  were  born;"  as  the  poets  speak  of  Saturn. 
And  as  the  contumely  is  greater  towards  God,  so  the 
danger  is  greater  towards  men.  Atheism  leaves  a 
man  to  sense,  to  philosophy,  to  natural  piety,  to 
laws,  to  reputation — all  which  may  be  guides  to  an 
outward  moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not  — 
but  superstition  dismounts  all  these,  and  erecteth  an 
absolute  monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men.  Therefore 
atheism  did  never  perturb  states;*  for  it  makes  men 
\vary  of  themselves,  as  looking  no  farther;  and  we  see 
the  times  inclined  to  atheism,  as  the  time  of  Augustus 
Cagsar,  were  civil  f  times.  But  superstition  hath  been 
the  confusion  of  many  states ;  and  bringeth  in  a  new 
primum  mobile,  that  ravisheth  all  the  spheres  of  govern 
ment.  The  master  of  superstition  is  the  people,  and 
in  all  superstition  wise  men  follow  fools,  and  arguments 
are  fitted  to  practice  in  a  reversed  order.  It  was  gravely 
said  by  some  of  the  prelates  in  the  Council  of  Trent, 
where  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  bare  great  sway, 
that  the  schoolmen  were  like  astronomers,  which  did 
feign  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  and  such  engines  of  orbs, 
to  save  the  phenomena,  though  they  knew  there  were 
no  such  things ;  and  in  like  manner,  that  the  school- 

O       •'  f 

men  had  framed  a  number  of  subtile  and  intricate  axi 
oms  and  theorems,  to  save  the  practice  of  the  church. 

*  Since  Bacon  wrote,  the  French  Revolution  has  furnished  a  por 
tentous  exception  to  the  rule  he  lays  down, 
f  Peaceable,  tranquil. 
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The  causes  of  superstition  are  :  pleasing  and  sensual* 
rites  and  ceremonies ;  excess  of  outward  and  pharisaical 
holiness;  over-great  reverence  of  traditions,  which  can- 
riot  but  load  the  church ;  the  stratagems  of  prelates  for 
their  own  ambition  and  lucre ;  the  favouring  too  much 
of  good  intentions,  which  opcneth  the  gate  to  conceits 
and  novelties ;  the  taking  an  aim  at  Divine  matters  by 
human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  imaginations ; 
and  lastly,  barbarous  times,  especially  joined  with  calam 
ities  and  disasters.  Superstition  without  a  veil  is  a 
deformed  thing:  for  as  it  addeth  deformity  to  an  ape  to 
be  so  like  a  man,  so  the  similitude  of  superstition  to 
religion  makes  it  the  more  deformed.  And  as  whole 
some  meat  corrupteth  to  little  worms,  so  good  forms 
and  orders  corrupt  into  a  number  of  petty  observances. 
There  is  a  superstition  in  avoiding  superstition,  when 
men  think  to  do  best,  if  they  go  farthest  from  the  super 
stition  formerly  received  ;  therefore  care  should  be  had, 
that  (as  it  fareth  in  ill  purgings)  the  good  be  not  taken 
away  with  the  bad,  which  commonly  is  done  when  the 

people  is  the  reformer. 
1 

V1 

Travel  in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  education ; 
in  the  elder,  part  of  experience.  He  that  travelled!  into 
a  country  before  he  hath  some  entrance  into  the  language, 
goeth  to  school,  and  not  to  travel.  That  young  men 
travel  under  some  tutor  or  grave  servant,  I  allow  well;  so 
*  Appealing  to  the  senses. 
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that  he  be  such  a  one  that  hath  the  language,  and  hath 
been  in  the  country  before ;  whereby  he  may  be  able  to 
tell  them  what  things  are  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the  coun 
try  where  they  go,  what  acquaintances  they  are  to  seek, 
what  exercises  or  discipline  the  place  yieldeth.  For  else 
young  men  shall  go  hooded,  and  look  abroad  little. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  in  sea-voyages,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men  should 
make  diaries ;  but  in  land-travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to 
be  observed,  for  the  most  part  they  omit  it;  as  if  chance 
were  fitter  to  be  registered  than  observation.  Let  diaries 
therefore  be  brought  in  use. 

The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed  are :  the  courts 
of  princes,  especially  when  they  give  audience  to  ambas 
sadors  :  the  courts  of  justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear 
causes :  and  so  of  consistories  ecclesiastic  :  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  with  the  monuments  which  are  therein 
extant :  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  so  the  havens  and  harbours;  antiquities  and  ruins; 
libraries,  colleges,  disputations,  and  lectures,  where  any 
are ;  shipping  and  navies ;  houses,  and  gardens  of  state 
and  pleasure  near  great  cities;  armories,  arsenals,  mag 
azines,  exchanges,  burses,  warehouses;  exercises  of  horse 
manship,  fencing,  training  of  soldiers,  and  the  like  : 
comedies,  such  whereunto  the  better  sort  of  persons  do 
resort :  treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes,  cabinets  and 
rarities :  and  to  conclude,  whatsoever  is  memorable  in 
the  places  where  they  go.  After  all  which,  the  tutors 
or  servants  ought  to  make  diligent  inquiry.  As  for 
triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  weddings,  funerals,  capital 
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executions,  and  such  shows,  men  need  not  to  be  put  in 
mind  of  them;  yet  they  are  not  to  be  neglected.  If  you 
will  have  a  young  man  to  put  his  travel  into  a  little  room, 
and  in  short  time  to  gather  much,  this  you  must  do, 
first,  as  was  said,  he  must  have  some  entrance  into 
the  language  before  he  goeth.  Then  he  must  have  such 
a  servant  or  tutor  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was  like 
wise  said.  Let  him  carry  with  him  also  some  card  or 
book  describing  the  country  where  he  travelleth,  which 
will  be  a  good  key  to  his  inquiry.  Let  him  keep  also  a 
diary.  Let  him  not  stay  long  in  one  city  or  town ; 
more  or  less  as  the  place  deserveth,  but  not  long:  nay, 
when  he  stayeth  in  one  city  or  town,  let  him  change  his 
lodging  from  one  end  and  part  of  the  town  to  another, 
which  is  a  great  adamant  *  of  acquaintance.  Let  him 
sequester  himself  from  the  company  of  his  countrymen, 
and  diet  in  such  places  where  there  is  good  company  of 
the  nation  where  he  travelleth.  Let  him,  upon  his  re 
moves  from  one  place  to  another,  procure  recommenda 
tion  to  some  person  of  quality  residing  in  the  place 
whither  he  removeth,  that  he  may  use  his  favour  in  those 
things  he  desireth  to  see  or  know.  Thus  he  may  abridge 
his  travel  with  much  profit. 

As  for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in 
travel,  that  which  is  most  of  all  profitable,  is  acquaint 
ance  with  the  secretaries  and  employed  men  of  ambas 
sadors  ;  for  so,  in  travelling  in  one  country,  he  shall  suck 
the  experience  of  many.  Let  him  also  see  and  visit 
*  Magnet  or  loadstone. 
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eminent  persons  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  name 
abroad ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth 
with  the  fame.  For  quarrels,  they  are  with  care  and 
discretion  to  be  avoided  :  they  are  commonly  for  mis 
tresses,,  healths,  place,  and  words.  And  let  a  man  be 
ware  how  he  keepeth  company  with  choleric  and  quar 
relsome  persons;  for  they  will  engage  him  into  their 
own  quarrels. 

When  a  traveller  returneth  home,  let  him  not  leave 
the  countries  where  he  hath  travelled  altogether  behind 
him ;  but  maintain  a  correspondence  by  letters  with 
those  of  his  acquaintance  which  are  of  most  worth. 
And  let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  his  discourse  than  in 
his  apparel  or  gesture;  and  in  his  discourse,  let  him  be 
rather  advised  in  his  answers  than  forward  to  tell  stories : 
and  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not  change  his  country 
manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts ;  but  only  prick  in 
some  flowers  of  that  he  hath  learned  abroad,  into  the 
customs  of  his  own  country. 

OF    COUNSEL. 

The  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man  is  the 
trust  of  giving  counsel.  For  in  other  confidences,  men 
commit  the  parts  of  life,  their  lands,  their  goods,  their 
children,  their  credit,  some  particular  affair;  but  to  such 
as  they  make  their  counsellors,  they  commit  the  whole  : 
by  how  much  the  more  they  are  obliged  to  all  faith  and 
integrity.  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it  any 
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diminution  to  their  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their 
sufficiency,,  to  rely  upon  counsel.  God  himself  is  not 
without :  but  hath  made  it  one  of  the  great  names  of 
his  blessed  Son,  the  Counsellor.*  Solomon  hath  pro 
nounced,  that,  "  in  counsel  is  stability. "f  Things  will 
have  their  first  or  second  agitation ;  if  they  be  not  tossed 
upon  the  arguments  of  counsel,  they  will  be  tossed  upon 
the  waves  of  fortune,  and  be  full  of  inconstancy,  doing 
and  undoing,  like  the  reeling  of  a  drunken  man.  Solo 
mon's  son  found  the  force  of  counsel,  as  his  father  saw 
the  necessity  of  it.  For  the  beloved  kingdom  of  God 
was  first  rent  and  broken  by  ill  counsel ;  upon  which 
counsel  there  are  set,  for  our  instruction,  the  two  marks 
whereby  bad  counsel  is  for  ever  best  discerned  :  that  it 
was  young  counsel,  for  the  persons ;  and  violent  counsel, 
for  the  matter.  *  *  *  * 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  inconveniencies  of  counsel, 
and  of  the  remedies.  The  inconveniencies  that  have 
been  noted  in  calling  and  using  counsel  are  three.  First, 
the  revealing  of  affairs,  whereby  they  become  less  secret. 
Secondly,  the  weakening  of  the  authority  of  princes,  as 
if  they  were  less  of  themselves.  Thirdly,  the  danger  of 
being  unfaithfully  counselled,  and  more  for  the  good  of 
them  that  counsel,  than  of  him  that  is  counselled.  For 
which  inconveniencies  the  doctrine  of  Italy,  and  practice 
of  France,  in  some  kings'  times,  hath  introduced  cabinet 
counsels  :  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

As  to  secrecy,  princes  are  not  bound  to  communicate 

*  Isaiah  ix.  6.  f  Prov.  xx.  18. 
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all  matters  with  all  counsellors,  but  may  extract  and 
select.  Neither  is  it  necessary,  that  he  that  consulteth 
\vhat  he  should  do,  should  declare  what  he  will  do.  But 
let  princes  beware,  that  the  unsecreting  of  their  affairs 
comes  not  from  themselves.  And  as  for  cabinet  coun 
sels,  it  may  be  their  motto — Plenus  rimarum  sum;*  one 
futile  person,  that  maketh  it  his  glory  to  tell,  will  do 
more  hurt  than  many  that  know  it  their  duty  to  con 
ceal.  It  is  true,  there  be  some  affairs,  which  require 
extreme  secrecy,  which  will  hardly  go  beyond  one  or  two 
persons  besides  the  king :  neither  are  those  counsels  tin- 
prosperous  ;  for  besides  the  secrecy,  they  commonly  go 
on  constantly  in  one  spirit  of  direction  without  distrac 
tion.  But  then  it  must  be  a  prudent  king,  such  as  is 
able  to  grind  with  a  hand-mill ;  and  those  inward -j-  coun 
sellors  had  need  also  be  wise  men,  and  especially  true 
and  trusty  to  the  king's  ends;  as  it  was  with  King  Henry 
the  Seventh  of  England,  who  in  his  greatest  business 
imparted  himself  to  none,  except  it  were  to  Morton  and 
Fox. 

For  weakening  of  authority ;  the  fable  showeth  the 
remedy.  Nay,  the  majesty  of  kings  is  rather  exalted 
than  diminished,  when  they  are  in  the  chair  of  council ; 
neither  was  there  ever  prince  bereaved  of  his  dependen 
cies  by  his  council,  except  where  there  hath  been  either 
an  over-greatness  in  one  counsellor,  or  an  over-strict 
combination  in  divers  ;  which  are  things  soon  found  and 
holpen. 

*  I  am  full  of  chinks.  f  Private,  intimate. 
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For  the  last  inconvenience,  that  men  will  counsel 
with  an  eye  to  themselves ;  certainly  "  He  shall  not  find 
faith  on  the  earth  "  is  meant  of  the  nature  of  times,  and 
not  of  all  particular  persons.  There  be  that  are  in 
nature  faithful  and  sincere,  plain  and  direct,  not  crafty 
and  involved ;  let  princes  above  all  draw  to  themselves 
such  natures.  Besides,  counsellors  are  not  commonly 
so  united,  but  that  one  counsellor  keepeth  sentinel  over 
another;  so  that  if  any  do  counsel  out  of  faction  or 
private  ends,  it  commonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear.  But 
the  best  remedy  is,  if  princes  know  their  counsellors,  as 
well  as  their  counsellors  know  them.  And  on  the  other 
side,  counsellors  should  not  be  too  speculative  into  their 
sovereign's  person.  The  true  composition  of  a  counsel 
lor  is  rather  to  be  skilful  in  their  master's  business,  than 
in  his  nature;  for  then  he  is  like  to  advise  him,  and  not 
to  feed  his  humour.  It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes,  ii 
they  take  the  opinions  of  their  council  both  separately 
and  together:  for  private  opinion  is  more  free,  but 
opinion  before  others  is  more  reverent.  In  private,  men 
are  more  bold  in  their  own  humours ;  and  in  consort, 
men  are  more  obnoxious  to  others'  humours ;  therefore 
it  is  good  to  take  both  :  and  of  the  inferior  sort,  rather 
in  private,  to  preserve  freedom ;  of  the  greater,  rather  in 
consort,  to  preserve  respect.  It  is  in  vain  for  princes  to 
take  counsel  concerning  matters,  if  they  take  no  counsel 
likewise  concerning  persons  :  for  all  matters  are  as  dead 
images ;  and  the  life  of  the  execution  of  affairs  resteth  in 
the  good  choice  of  persons.  Neither  is  it  enough  to 
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consult  concerning  persons  secundum  genera,  as  in  an 
idea  or  mathematical  description,  what  the  kind  and 
character  of  the  person  should  be  :  for  the  greatest  errors 
are  committed,  and  the  most  judgment  is  shown,,  in  the 
choice  of  individuals.  It  was  truly  said,  "  The  dead  are 
the  best  counsellors;  books  will  speak  plain  when  coun 
sellors  blanch."  Therefore  it  is  good  to  be  conversant 
in  them,  specially  the  books  of  such  as  themselves  have 
been  actors  upon  the  stage. 

The  councils  at  this  day,  in  most  places,  are  but 
familiar  meetings,  \vhere  matters  are  rather  talked  on, 
than  debated  :  and  they  run  too  swift  to  the  order  or  act 
of  council.  It  were  better,  that  in  causes  of  weight  the 
matter  were  propounded  one  day,  and  not  spoken  to  till 
the  next  day.  So  was  it  done  in  the  commission  of 
union  between  England  and  Scotland ;  which  was  a 
grave  and  orderly  assembly.  I  commend  set  days  for 
petitions  :  for  both  it  gives  the  suitors  more  certainty 
for  their  attendance,  and  it  frees  the  meetings  for  mat 
ters  of  estate  *  that  they  may  hoc  agere.^  In  choice  of 
committees,  for  ripening  business  for  the  council,  it  is 
better  to  choose  indifferent  persons,  than  to  make  an  in- 
differency  by  putting  in  those  that  are  strong  on  both 
sides.  I  commend  also  standing  commissions ;  as  for 
trade,  for  treasure,  for  war,  for  suits,  for  some  provinces ; 
for  where  there  be  divers  particular  councils,  and  but 
one  council  of  estate,  as  it  is  in  Spain,  they  are,  in  effect, 
no  more  than  standing  commissions ;  save  that  they 
*  Public  business.  f  Do  this  one  thing. 
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have  greater  authority.  Let  such  as  are  to  inform  coun 
cils  out  of  their  particular  professions,  as  lawyers,  seamen, 
mint-men,,  and  the  like,  be  first  heard  before  com 
mittees  ;  and  then,  as  occasion  serves,  before  the  coun 
cil.  And  let  them  not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tri- 
bunitious  manner;  for  that  is  to  clamour  councils,  not 
to  inform  them.  A  long  table,  and  a  square  table,  or 
seats  about  the  walls,  seem  things  of  form,  but  are  things 
of  substance;  for  at  a  long  table,  a  few  at  the  upper 
end,  in  effect,  sway  all  the  business ;  but  in  the  other 
form,  there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellors'  opinions  that 
sit  lower.  A  king  when  he  presides  in  council,  let  him 
beware  how  he  opens  his  own  inclination  too  much  in 
that  which  he  propoundeth  :  for  else  counsellors  will  but 
take  the  wind  of  him,  and  instead  of  giving  free  counsel 
sins;  him  a  sons;  of  Placebo. 

O  O 

OF    DELAYS. 

Fortune  is  like  the  market,  where  many  times,  if  you 
can  stay  a  little,  the  price  will  fall.  And  again,  it  is 
sometimes  like  Sibylla's  offer,  which  at  first  oflereth  the 
commodity  at  full,  then  consumeth  part  and  part,  and 
still  holdeth  up  the  price.  For  Occasion,  as  it  is  in  the 
common  verse,  turneth  a  bald  noddle,  after  she  hath 
presented  her  locks  in  front,  and  no  hold  taken  :  or  at 
least  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle  first  to  be  received, 
and  after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  clasp.  There  is 
surely  no  greater  wisdom,  than  well  to  time  the  beo;in- 

*  w  x  O 
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nings  and  onsets  of  things.  Dangers  are  no  more  light, 
if  they  once  seem  light :  and  more  dangers  have  deceived 
men,  than  forced  them.  Nay,  it  were  better  to  meet 
some  dangers  half-way,  though  they  come  nothing  near, 
than  to  keep  too  long  a  watch  upon  their  approaches ; 
for  if  a  man  watch  too  long,  it  is  odds  he  will  fall  asleep. 
On  the  other  side,  to  be  deceived  with  too  long  sha 
dows,  as  some  have  been  when  the  moon  was  low,  and 
shone  on  their  enemies'  back,  and  so  to  shoot  off  before 
the  time,  or  to  teach  dangers  to  come  on,  by  over-early 
buckling  towards  them,  is  another  extreme.  The  ripe 
ness  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion,  as  we  said,  must  ever 
be  well  weighed ;  and  generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the 
beginnings  of  all  great  actions  to  Argus  with  his  hundred 
eyes,  and  the  ends  to  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands : 
first  to  watch,  and  then  to  speed.  For  the  helmet 
of  Pluto,  which  maketh  the  politic  man  go  invisible,  is 
secrecy  in  the  counsel,  and  celerity  in  the  execution. 
For  when  things  are  once  come  to  the  execution,  there 
is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity  ;  like  the  motion  of 
a  bullet  in  the  air,  which  flieth  so  swift  that  it  outruns 
the  eye. 

OF    WISDOM    FOR    A    MANJS    SELF. 

An  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself:  but  it  is  a  shrewd* 
thing  in  an  orchard  or  garden.  And  certainly  men  that 
are  great  lovers  of  themselves  waste  the  public.  Divide 

*   Injurious,  mischievous. 
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with  reason  between  self-love  and  society ;  and  be  so 
true  to  thyself,  that  thou  be  not  false  to  others ;  espe 
cially  to  thy  king  and  country.  It  is  a  poor  centre  of  a 
man's  actions,  Himself.  It  is  right  earth.  For  that 
only  stands  fast  upon  his  own  centre  :  whereas  all  things 
that  have  affinity  with  the  heavens,  move  upon  the 
centre  of  another  which  they  benefit.  The  referring  of 
all  to  a  man's  self  is  more  tolerable  in  a  sovereign  prince, 
because  themselves  are  not  only  themselves,  but  their 
good  and  evil  is  at  the  peril  of  the  public  fortune.  But 
it  is  a  desperate  evil  in  a  servant  to  a  prince,  or  a  citizen 
in  a  republic.  For  whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man's 
hands,  he  crooketh  them  to  his  own  ends  :  which  must 
needs  be  often  eccentric  to  the  ends  of  his  master  or 
state.  Therefore  let  princes  or  states  choose  such  serv 
ants  as  have  not  this  mark;  except  they  mean  their 
service  should  be  made  but  the  accessory.  That  which 
maketh  the  effect  more  pernicious  is,  that  all  proportion 
is  lost :  it  were  disproportion  enough  for  the  servant's 
good  to  be  preferred  before  the  master's ;  but  yet  it  is  a 
greater  extreme,  when  a  little  good  of  the  servant's  shall 
carry  things  against  a  great  good  of  the  master's.  And 
yet  that  is  the  case  of  bad  officers,  treasurers,  ambassa 
dors,  generals,  and  other  false  and  corrupt  servants ; 
which  set  a  bias  *  upon  their  bo\vl  of  their  own  petty 
ends  and  envies,  to  the  overthrow  of  their  master's  great 
and  important  affairs.  And  for  the  most  part,  the  good 

*  The  weight  lodged  on  one  side  of  a  bowl  to  turn  it  from  the 
straight  line. 
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such  servants  receive,  is  after  the  model  of  their  own 
fortune  ;  but  the  hurt  they  sell  for  that  good,  is  after 
the  model  of  their  master's  fortune.  And  certainly  it  is 
the  nature  of  extreme  self-lovers,  that  they  will  set  an 
house  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roast  their  e<rgs :  and 
yet  these  men  many  times  hold  credit  with  their  mas 
ters,  because  their  study  is  but  to  please  them,  and  profit 
themselves  :  and  for  either  respect  they  will  abandon 
the  good  of  their  affairs. 

Wisdom  for  a  man's  self  is  in  many  branches  there 
of  a  depraved  thing.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  rats,  that  will 
be  sure  to  leave  a  house  somewhat  before  it  fall.  It  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrusts  out  the  badger,  who 
disced  and  made  room  for  him.  It  is  the  wisdom  of 

CO 

crocodiles,  that  shed  tears  when  they  would  devour. 
But  that  which  is  specially  to  be  noted  is,  that  those 
which  (as  Cicero  says  of  Pompcy)  are  "  lovers  of  them 
selves  without  rivals,"  are  many  times  unfortunate.  And 
whereas  they  have  all  their  time  sacrificed  to  themselves, 
thev  become  in  the  end  themselves  sacrifices  to  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune,  whose  wings  they  thought  by 
their  self-wisdom  to  have  pinioned. 

OF    INNOVATIONS. 

As  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  first  are  ill  shapen ; 
so  are  all  innovations,  which  are  the  births  of  time.  Yet, 
notwithstanding,  as  those  that  first  bring  honour  into 
their  family,  are  commonly  more  worthy  than  most  that 
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succeed,  so  the  first  precedent,  if  it  be  good,  is  seldom 
attained  by  imitation.  For  ill,  to  man's  nature,  as  it 
stands  perverted,  hath  a  natural  motion  strongest  in 
continuance  :  but  good,  as  a  forced  motion,  strongest  at 
first.  Surely  every  medicine  is  an  innovation,  and  he 
that  will  not  apply  new  remedies,  must  expect  new 
evils ;  for  time  is  the  greatest  innovator  :  and  if  time  in 
course  alter  things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdom  and  coun 
sel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the 
end  ?  It  is  true,  that  what  is  settled  by  custom,  though 
it  be  not  good,  yet  at  least  it  is  fit.  And  those  things 
which  have  long  gone  together,  are,  as  it  were,  confed 
erate  within  themselves :  whereas  new  things  piece  not 
so  well ;  but  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  yet  they 
trouble  by  their  inconformity.  Besides,  they  are  like 
strangers,  more  admired,  and  less  favoured.  All  this  is 
true  if  time  stood  still ;  which  contrariwise  moveth  so 
round,  that  a  froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent 
a  thing  as  an  innovation  ;  and  they  that  reverence  too 
much  old  times  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new.  It  were 
good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their  innovations  would 
follow  the  example  of  time  itself,  which  indeed  inno- 
vateth  greatly,  but  quietly  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be 
perceived  :  for  otherwise,  whatsoever  is  new  is  unlocked 
for;  and  ever  it  mends  some,  and  impairs  others;  and 
he  that  is  holpcn  takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  thanks  the 
time  :  and  he  that  is  hurt,  for  a  wrong,  and  imputeth 
it  to  the  author.  It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments 
in  states,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility  be 
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evident ;  and  well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation 
that  draweth  on  the  change ;  and  not  the  desire  of 

O        J 

change  that  pretendeth  the  reformation.  And  lastly, 
that  the  novelty,  though  it  be  not  rejected,  yet  be  held 
for  a  suspect :  and,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  that  we  make 
a  stand  upon  the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about  us, 
and  discover  what  is  the  straight  and  right  way,  and  so 
to  walk  in  it.* 

OF  DISPATCH. 

Affected  dispatch  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  to  business  that  can  be.  It  is  like  that  which 
the  physicians  call  predigestion,  or  hasty  digestion, 
which  is  sure  to  fill  the  body  full  of  crudities  and  secret 
seeds  of  diseases.  Therefore  measure  not  dispatch  by 
the  times  of  sitting,  but  by  the  advancement  of  the 
business.  And  as  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride,  ot 
high  lift,  that  makes  the  speed;  so  in  business,  the 
keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  too 
much  at  once,  procureth  dispatch.  It  is  the  care  of 
some,  only  to  come  off  speedily  for  the  time;  or  to 
contrive  some  false  periods  of  business,  because  they 
may  seem  men  of  dispatch.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
abbreviate  by  contracting,  another  by  cutting  off:  and 
business  so  handled  at  several  sittings  or  meetings, 
goeth  commonly  backward  and  forward  in  an  unsteady 
manner.  I  knew  a  wise  man  that  had  it  for  a  by-word, 

*  Quoted,  in  the  sense,  from  Jer.  vi.  16. 
G  2 
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when  he  saw  men  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  "  Stay  a  little, 
that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner/'  On  the  other 
side,  true  dispatch  is  a  rich  thing.  For  time  is  the  mea 
sure  of  business,  as  money  is  of  wares ;  and  business  is 
bought  at  a  dear  hand,  where  there  is  small  dispatch. 

The  Spartans  and  Spaniards  have  been  noted  to  be 
of  small  dispatch  :  Mi  venga  la  muerte  de  Spagna  •  Let 
my  death  come  from  Spain :  for  then  it  will  be  sure 
to  be  long  in  coming. 

Give  good  hearing  to  those  that  give  the  first  in 
formation  in  business ;  and  rather  direct  them  in  the 
beginning,  than  interrupt  them  in  the  continuance  of 
their  speeches :  for  he  that  is  put  out  of  his  own  order, 
will  go  forward  and  backward,  and  be  more  tedious 
while  he  waits  upon  his  memory,  than  he  could  have 
been  if  he  had  gone  in  his  own  course.  But  sometimes 
it  is  seen  that  the  moderator  is  more  troublesome  than 
the  actor. 

Iterations  are  commonly  loss  of  time:  but  there  is 
no  such  gain  of  time,  as  to  iterate  often  the  state  of  the 
question  ;  for  it  chaseth  away  many  a  frivolous  speech 
as  it  is  coming  forth.  Long  and  curious  speeches  are 
as  fit  for  dispatch,  as  a  robe  or  mantle  with  a  long 
train  is  for  a  race.  Prefaces,  and  passages,  and  ex- 
cusations,  and  other  speeches  of  reference  to  the  per 
son,  are  great  wastes  of  time;  and  though  they  seem  to 
proceed  of  modesty,  they  are  bravery.  Yet  beware  of 
being  too  material  *  when  there  is  any  impediment  or 
*  Too  full  of  matter. 
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obstruction  in  men's  wills ;  for  pre-occupation  of  mind 
ever  requireth  preface  of  speech ;  like  a  fomentation  to 
make  the  unguent  enter. 

Above  all  things,  order,  and  distribution,  and  sing 
ling  out  of  parts,  is  the  life  of  dispatch  ;  so  as  the  dis 
tribution  be  not  too  subtile  :  for  he  that  doth  not  di 
vide,  will  never  enter  well  into  business ;  and  he  that 
divideth  too  much,  will  never  come  out  of  it  clearly. 
To  choose  time,  is  to  save  time  ;  and  an  unseasonable 
motion  is  but  beating  the  air.  There  be  three  parts  of 
business;  the  preparation,  the  debate  or  examination, 
and  the  perfection.  Whereof,  if  you  look  for  dispatch, 
let  the  middle  only  be  the  work  of  many,  and  the  first 
and  last  the  work  of  few.  The  proceeding  upon  some 
what  conceived  in  writing,  doth  for  the  most  part  facili 
tate  dispatch ;  for  though  it  should  be  wholly  rejected, 
yet  that  negative  is  more  pregnant  of  direction  than 
an  indefinite;  as  ashes  are  more  generative  than 
dust. 

OF    SEEMING    WISE. 

It  hath  been  an  opinion,  that  the  French  are  wiser 
than  they  seem,  and  the  Spaniards  seem  wiser  then  they 
are.  But  howsoever  it  be  between  nations,  certainly  it 
is  so  between  man  and  man.  For  as  the  apostle  saith 
of  godliness,  "  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying 
the  power  thereof,"  *  so  certainly  there  are  in  point  of 

*  2  Tim.  iii.  5. 
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wisdom  and  sufficiency  that  do  nothing  or  little  verv 
solemnly — "trifles  with  a  great  effort."  Tt  is  a  ridicul 
ous  thing,  and  fit  for  a  satire  to  persons  of  judgment,  to 
see  what  shifts  these  formalists  have,  and  what  prospect- 
ives  to  make  superficies  to  seem  body  that  hath  depth 
and  bulk.  Some  are  so  close  and  reserved,  as  they  will 
not  show  their  wares  but  by  a  dark  light ;  and  seem 
always  to  keep  back  somewhat :  and  when  they  know 
within  themselves  they  speak  of  that  they  do  not  well 
know,  would  nevertheless  seem  to  others  to  know  of  that 
which  they  may  not  well  speak.  Some  help  themselves 
with  countenance  and  gesture,  and  are  wise  by  signs ;  as 
Cicero  saith  of  Piso,  that  when  he  answered  him,  he 
fetched  one  of  his  brows  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bent 
the  other  down  to  his  chin.  Some  think  to  bear  it  by 
speaking  a  great  word,  and  being  peremptory;  and  go 
on,  and  take  by  admittance  that  which  they  cannot  make 
good.  Some,  whatsoever  is  beyond  their  reach,  will 
seem  to  despise  or  make  light  of  it  as  impertinent  or 
curious;  and  so  would  have  their  ignorance  seem  judg 
ment.  Some  are  never  without  a  difference,  and  com 
monly,  by  amusing  men  with  a  subtilty,  blanch  the 
matter;  of  whom  A.  Gellius  saith,  that  by  the  minutiae 
of  words  they  fritter  away  the  importance  of  things.  Of 
which  kind  also,  Plato  in  his  Protagoras  bringeth  in 
Prodicus  in  scorn,  and  maketh  him  make  a  speech  that 
consisteth  of  distinctions  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Generally  such  men  in  all  deliberations  find  ease  to  be 
of  the  negative  side,  and  affect  a  credit  to  object  and 
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foretell  difficulties  :  for  when  propositions  are  denied, 
there  is  an  end  of  them  :  but  if  they  be  allowed,  it 
requireth  a  new  work  :  which  false  point  of  wisdom  is 
the  bane  of  business.  To  conclude,  there  is  no  decaying 
merchant  or  inward  beggar  *  hath  so  many  tricks  to 
uphold  the  credit  of  their  wealth,  as  these  empty  persons 
have  to  maintain  the  credit  of  their  sufficiency.  Seem 
ing  wise  men  may  make  shift  to  get  reputation;  but 
let  no  man  choose  them  for  employment,  for  certainly 
you  were  better  take  for  business  a  man  somewhat 
absurd,  than  over  formal. 

OF    FRIENDSHIP. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it  to  have  put 
more  truth  and  untruth  together,  in  few  words,  than  in 
that  speech ;  "  Whosoever  is  delighted  in  solitude,  is 
either  a  wild  beast,  or  a  God."  f  For  it  is  most  true, 
that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred,  and  aversation  towards 
society,  in  any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  savage  beast : 
but  it  is  most  untrue,  that  it  should  have  any  character 
at  all  of  the  divine  nature,  except  it  proceed,  not  out  of 
a  pleasure  in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  love  and  desire  to 
sequester  a  man's  self  for  a  higher  conversation :  such  as 
is  found  to  have  been  falsely  and  feignedly  in  some  of  the 
heathen ;  as  Epimenides  the  Candian,  Numa  the  Roman, 
Empedocles  the  Sicilian,  and  Apolloniusof  Tyana;  and 
truly  and  really  in  divers  of  the  ancient  hermits,  and  holy 

*    One  who  is  in  poverty  secretly.  •)•  Aristotle. 
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fathers  of  the  church.  But  little  do  men  perceive  what 
solitude  is,  and  how  far  it  extendcth.  For  a  crowd  is 
not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and 
talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where  there  is  no  love.  The 
Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little ;  Magna  civitas, 
magna  solitudo,*  because  in  a  great  town  friends  are 
scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the 
most  part,  which  is  in  less  neighbourhoods.  But  we 
may  go  farther,  and  affirm  most  truly,  that  it  is  a  mere 
and  miserable  solitude,  to  want  true  friends,  without 
which  the  world  is  but  a  wilderness.  And  even  in  this 
sense  also  of  solitude,,  whosoever  in  the  frame  of  his 
nature  and  affections  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it 
of  the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  dis 
charge  of  the  fulness  and  swellings  of  the  heart,  which 

o  o  •* 

passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and  induce.  We  know 
diseases  of  stoppings  and  suffocations  are  the  most  dan 
gerous  in  the  body  ;  and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the 
mind :  you  may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liver ;  steel  to 
open  the  spleen  ;  flour  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs ; 
casloreum  for  the  brain  ;  but  no  receipt  opcneth  the  heart 
but  a  true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys, 
fears,  hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth 
upon  the  heart,  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or 
confession. 

It   is  a  strange  thing  to  observe,  how  high  a  rate 
great  kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fruit  of  friend- 
*  A  great  city  is  a  great  solitude. 
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ship  whereof  we  speak ;  so  great,  that  they  purchase  it 
many  times  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  safety  and  great 
ness.  For  princes,  in  regard  of  the  distance  of  their 
fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects  and  servants,  cannot 
gather  this  fruit,  except,  to  make  themselves  capable 
thereof,  they  raise  some  persons  to  be  as  it  were  compan 
ions,  and  almost  equals  to  themselves ;  which  many 
times  sorteth  to  inconvenience.  The  modern  languages 
give  unto  such  persons  the  name  of  favourites  or  priva- 
does;  as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace  or  conversation  :  but 
the  Roman  name  attaineth  the  true  use.and  cause  thereof; 
naming  them  participes  cur  arum ;  for  it  is  that  which 
tieth  the  knot.  And  we  see  plainly  that  this  hath  been 
done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes  only,  but  by 
the  wisest  and  most  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who  have 
oftentimes  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their  servants, 
whom  both  themselves  have  called  friends,  and  allowed 
others  likewise  to  call  them  in  the  same  manner,  using 
the  word  wrhich  is  received  between  private  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Commineus  observeth 
of  his  first  master,  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy,  namely, 
That  he  would  communicate  his  secrets  with  none, 
and  least  of  all  those  secrets  which  troubled  him  most. 
Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  and  saith,  That  towards  his 
latter  time,  that  closeness  did  impair,  and  a  little 
perish  his  understanding.  Surely  Commineus  might 
have  made  the  same  judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased 
him,  of  his  second  master,  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  whose 
closeness  was  indeed  his  tormentor.  The  parable  of 
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Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  true ;  Cor  ne  edito,  Eat  not  the 
heart.  Certainly,,  if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard 
phrase,  those  that  want  friends  to  open  themselves 
unto,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts.  But  one  thing 
is  most  admirable,  wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  first 
fruit  of  friendship,  which  is,  that  this  communicating  of 
a  man's  self  to  his  friend  works  two  contrary  effects ; 
for  it  redoubleth  joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halves.  For 
there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend, 
but  he  joyeth  the  more ;  and  no  man  that  imparteth 
his  griefs  to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  So 
that  it  is  in  truth  of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of 
like  virtue  as  the  alchemists  use  to  attribute  to  their 
stone  for  man's  body;  that  it  worketh  all  contrary 
effects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature.  But 
yet,  without  praying  in  aid  of*  alchemists,  there  is  a 
manifest  image  of  this  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
For  in  bodies,  union  strengthened  and  cherisheth  any 
natural  action ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakeneth  and 
dulleth  any  violent  impression ;  and  even  so  is  it  of 
minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and  sove 
reign  for  the  understanding,  as  the  first  is  for  the  affec 
tions.  For  friendship  maketh  indeed  a  fair  day  in  the 
affections,  from  storm  and  tempests ;  but  it  maketh 
day-light  in  the  understanding,  out  of  darkness  and 
confusion  of  thoughts :  neither  is  this  to  be  under 
stood  only  of  faithful  counsel,  which  a  man  receiveth 
*  Seeking  help  from. 
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from  his  friend ;  but  before  you  come  to  that,  certain 
it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many 
thoughts,  his  wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and 
break  up  in  the  communicating  and  discoursing  with 
another :  he  tosseth  his  thoughts  more  easily,  he  mar- 
shalleth  them  more  orderly,  he  seeth  how  they  look 
when  they  are  turned  into  words,  finally,  he  waxeth 
wiser  than  himself,  and  that  more  by  an  hour's  dis 
course  than  by  a  day's  meditation.  It  was  well  said 
by  Themistocles  to  the  king  of  Persia,  "That  speech 
was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened  and  put  abroad,  where 
by  the  imagery  doth  appear  in  figure;  whereas  in 
thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs."  Neither  is  this 
second  fruit  of  friendship,  in  opening  the  understand 
ing,  restrained  only  to  such  friends  as  are  able  to  give 
a  man  counsel ;  they  indeed  are  best ;  but  even,  with 
out  that,  a  man  learneth  of  himself,  and  bringeth  his 
own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth  his  wits  as  against 
a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not.  In  a  word  ;  a  man  were 
better  relate  himself  to  a  statue  or  picture,  than  to  suffer 
his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friendship 
complete,  that  other  point  which  lieth  more  open, 
and  falleth  within  vulgar  observation ;  which  is  faith 
ful  counsel  from  a  friend.  Heraclitus  saith  well  iri 
one  of  his  enigmas,  Dry  light  is  ever  the  best.  And 
certain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  receiveth  by 
counsel  from  another,  is  drier  and  purer  than  that 
which  cometh  from  his  own  understanding  and  judg- 
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ment,  which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  affec 
tions  and  customs.  So  that  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth  and  that  a 
man  giveth  himself,  as  there  is  between  the  counsel  of 
a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer.  For  there  is  no  such  flatterer 
as  is  a  man's  self;  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against 
flattery  of  a  man's  self,  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend. 

Counsel  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one  concerning  manners, 
the  other  concerning  business.  For  the  first,  the  best 
preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health,  is  the  faithful 
admonition  of  a  friend.  The  calling  of  a  man's  self  to 
a  strict  account,  is  a  medicine  sometimes  too  piercing 
and  corrosive.  Reading  good  books  of  morality  is  a 
little  flat  and  dead.  Observing  our  faults  in  others  is 
sometimes  improper  for  our  case  :  but  the  best  receipt, 
best,  I  say,  to  work,  and  best  to  take,  is  the  admonition 
of  a  friend.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  behold  what  gross 
errors  and  extreme  absurdities  many,  especially  of  the 
greater  sort,  do  commit  for  want  of  a  friend  to  tell  them 
of  them  ;  to  the  great  damage  both  of  their  fame  and 
fortune.  For,  as  St  James  saith,  they  are  as  men  that 
look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  and  presently  forget  their 
own  shape  and  favour.  As  for  business,  a  man  may 
think,  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes  see  no  more  than  one,  or 
that  a  gamester  seeth  always  more  than  a  looker-on,  or 
that  a  man  in  an^er  is  as  wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over 
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the  four  and  twenty  letters,*  or  that  a  musket  may  be  shot 

*  In  alluMon  to  a  Greek  proverb,  often  quoted  by  Bacon,  which 
advises  an  angry  man  to  repeat  the  Alphabet  before  he  replies  to  an 
insult  or  taunt. 
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off  as  well  upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest,  and  such  other 
fond  and  high  imaginations,  to  think  himself  all  in  all. 
But  when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counsel  is  that 
which  setteth  business  straight.  And  if  any  man  think, 
that  he  will  take  counsel,  hut  it  shall  be  by  pieces ;  ask 
ing  counsel  in  one  business  of  one  man,  and  in  another 
business  of  another  man ;  it  is  well,  that  is  to  say,  better 
perhaps  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all,  but  he  runneth  two 
dangers  :  one,  that  he  shall  not  be  faithfully  counselled, 
for  it  is  a  rare  thing,  except  it  be  from  a  perfect  and 
entire  friend,  to  have  counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall 
be  bowed  and  crooked  to  some  ends  which  he  hath  that 
giveth  it.  The  other,  that  he  shall  have  counsel  given, 
hurtful  and  unsafe,  though  with  good  meaning,  and 
mixed  partly  of  mischief,  and  partly  of  remedy  :  even  as 
if  you  would  call  a  physician  that  is  thought  good  for  the 
cure  of  the  disease  you  complain  of,  but  is  unacquainted 
with  your  body ;  and  therefore  may  put  you  in  way  for 
a  present  cure,  but  overthroweth  your  health  in  some 
other  kind,  and  so  cure  the  disease  and  kill  the  patient. 
But  a  friend  that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a  man's 
estate,  will  beware  by  furthering  any  present  business 
how  he  dasheth  upon  other  inconvenience.  And  there 
fore  rest  not  upon  scattered  counsels ;  they  will  rather 
distract  and  mislead,  than  settle  and  direct. 

After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship,  peace  in 
the  affections,  and  support  of  the  judgment,  followeth 
the  last  fruit,  which  is  like  the  pomegranate,  full  of 
many  kernels ;  I  mean  aid,  and  bearing  a  part  in  all 
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actions  and  occasions.  Here  the  best  way  to  repre 
sent  to  life  the  manifold  use  of  friendship,  is  to  cast 
and  see  how  many  things  there  are  which  a  man 
cannot  do  himself;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it 
was  a  sparing  speech  of  the  ancients  to  say,  That  a 
friend  is  another  self;  for  that  a  friend  is  far  more 
than  himself.  Men  have  their  time,  and  die  many  times 
in  desire  of  some  things  which  they  principally  take  to 
heart ;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the  finishing  of  a  work, 
or  the  like.  If  a  man  have  a  true  friend,  he  may  rest 
almost  secure,  that  the  care  of  those  things  will  continue 
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after  him.  So  that  a  man  hath  as  it  were  two  lives  in 
his  desires.  A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is  con 
fined  to  a  place ;  but  where  friendship  is,  all  offices  of 
life  are  as  it  were  granted  to  him  and  his  deputy  :  for  he 
may  exercise  them  by  his  friend.  How  many  things 
are  there,  which  a  man  cannot,  with  any  face  or  come 
liness,  say  or  do  himself?  A  man  can  scarce  allege  his 
own  merits  with  modesty,  much  less  extol  them  :  a  man 
cannot  sometimes  brook  to  supplicate  or  beg;  and  a 
number  of  the  like.  But  all  these  things  are  graceful  in 
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a  friend's  mouth,  which  are  blushing  in  a  man's  own. 
So  again,  a  man's  person  hath  many  proper  relations, 
which  he  cannot  put  off.  A  man  cannot  speak  to  his 
son,  but  as  a  father ;  to  his  wife,  but  as  a  husband  ;  to 
his  enemy,  but  upon  terms;  whereas  a  friend  may 
speak  as  the  case  requires,  arid  not  as  it  sorteth  with 
the  person.  But  to  enumerate  these  things  were  end 
less  ;  I  have  given  the  rule,  where  a  man  cannot  fitly 
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play  his  own  part;  if  he  have  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit 
the  stage. 

OF  EXPENSE. 

Riches  are  for  spending ;  and  spending  for  honour 
and  good  actions.  Therefore  extraordinary  expense  must 
be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the  occasion  ;  for  voluntary 
undoing  may  be  for  a  man's  country,  as  well  as  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  But  ordinary  expense  ought  to  be 
limited  by  a  man's  estate,  and  a;overned  with  such  regard 
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as  it  be  within  his  compass ;  and  not  subject  to  deceit 
and  abuse  of  servants ;  and  ordered  to  the  best  show, 
that  the  bills  may  be  less  than  the  estimation  abroad. 
Certainly  if  a  man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordin 
ary  expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  the  half  of  his  receipts  ; 
and  if  he  think  to  wax  rich,  but  to  the  third  part.  It  is 
no  baseness  for  the  greatest,  to  descend  and  look  into 
their  own  estate.  Some  forbear  it,  not  upon  negligence 
alone,  but  doubting  to  bring  themselves  into  melancholy, 
in  respect  *  they  shall  find  it  broken.  But  wounds  cannot 
be  cured  without  searching.  He  that  cannot  look  into 
his  own  estate  at  all,  had  need  both  choose  well  those 
whom  he  employeth,  and  change  them  often  :  for  new 
are  more  timorous  and  less  subtile.  He  that  can  look 
into  his  estate  but  seldom,  it  behoveth  him  to  turn  all  to 
certainties.  A  man  had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  some 
kind  of  expense,  to  be  as  saving  again  in  some  other.  As 
if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet,  to  be  saving  in  apparel :  if  he  be 
*  In  case. 
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plentiful  in  the  hall,  to  be  saving  in  the  stable  :  and  the 
like.  For  he  that  is  plentiful  in  expenses  of  all  kinds, 
will  hardly  be  preserved  from  decay.  In  elearing  of  a 
man's  estate,,  he  may  as  well  hurt  himself  in  being  too 
sudden,  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too  long  :  for  hasty  selling 
is  commonly  as  disadvantageable  as  interest.  Besides, 
he  that  clears  at  once  will  relapse ;  for  finding  himself 
out  of  straits,  he  will  revert  to  his  customs;  but  he  that 
cleareth  by  degrees  induceth  a  habit  of  frugality,  and 
gaineth  as  well  upon  his  mind  as  upon  his  estate.  Cer 
tainly,  who.  hath  a  state  to  repair,  may  not  despise  small 
things  :  and  commonly  it  is  less  dishonourable  to  abridge 
petty  charges,  than  to  stoop  to  petty  gettings.  A  man 
ought  warily  to  begin  charges,  which  once  begun  will 
continue :  but  in  matters  that  return  not,  he  may  be 
more  magnificent. 


OF    REGIMEN    OF    HEALTH. 

There  is  a  wisdom  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of  physic  : 
a  man's  own  observation,  what  he  finds  good  of,  and 
what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best  physic  to  preserve  health. 
But  it  is  a  safer  conclusion  to  say  this,  "  This  agreeth 
not  well  with  me,  therefore  I  will  not  continue  it ;  " 
than  this,  "  I  find  no  offence  of  this,  therefore  I  may 
use  it."  For  strength  of  nature  in  youth  passeth  over 
many  excesses,  which  are  owing  a  man  till  his  age. 
Discern  of  the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not  to  do 
the  same  things  still ;  for  age  will  not  be  defied.  Beware 
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of  sudden  change  in  any  great  point  of  diet,,  and  if  neces 
sity  enforce  it,  fit  the  rest  to  it.  For  it  is  a  secret  both 
in  nature  and  state,  that  it  is  safer  to  change  many  things 
than  one.  Examine  thy  customs  of  diet,  sleep,  exercise, 
apparel,  and  the  like  ;  and  try  in  anything  thou  shalt 
judge  hurtful,  to  discontinue  it  by  little  and  little  ;  but 
so,  that  if  thou  dost  find  any  inconvenience  by  the 
change,  thou  come  back  to  it  again  ;  for  it  is  hard  to 
distinguish  that  which  is  generally  held  good  and  whole 
some,  from  that  which  is  good  particularly,  and  fit  for 
thine  own  body. 

To  be  free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed,  at  hours 
of  meat,  and  of  sleep,  and  of  exercise,  is  one  of  the  best 
precepts  of  long  lasting.  As  for  the  passions  and  studies 
of  the  mind,  avoid  envy,  anxious  fears,  anger,  fretting 
nr.vards,  subtile  and  knotty  inquisitions,  joys  and  exhilar 
ations  in  excess,  sadness  not  communicated.  Entertain 
hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  variety  of  delights  rather 
than  surfeit  of  them,  wonder  and  admiration,  and 
therefore  novelties,  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with 
splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables,  and 
contemplations  of  nature.  If  you  fly  physic  in  health 
altogether,  it  will  be  too  strange  for  your  body  when  you 
shall  need  it.  If  you  make  it  too  familiar,  it  will  work 
no  extraordinary  effect  when  sickness  cometh.  I  com 
mend  rather  some  diet  for  certain  seasons,  than  frequent 
use  of  physic,  except  it  be  grown  into  a  custom.  For 
those  diets  alter  the  body  more,  and  trouble  it  less. 
Despise  no  new  accident  in  your  body,  but  ask  opinion 
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of  it.  In  sickness  respect  health  principally  :  and  in 
health,  action.  For  those  that  put  their  bodies  to  endure 
in  health,  may  in  most  sicknesses,  which  are  not  very 
sharp,  be  cured  only  with  diet  and  tendering.  Celsus 
could  never  have  spoken  it  as  a  physician,  had  he  not 
been  a  wise  man  withal,  when  he  giveth  it  for  one  of 
the  great  precepts  of  health  and  lasting,  that  a  man  do 
vary  and  interchange  contraries ;  but  with  an  inclination 
to  the  more  benign  extreme.  Use  fasting  and  full  eating, 
but  rather  full  eating ;  watching  and  sleep,  but  rather 
sleep ;  sitting  and  exercise,  but  rather  exercise,  and  the 
like.  So  shall  nature  be  cherished,  and  yet  taught 
masteries.  Physicians  are  some  of  them  so  pleasing  and 
conformable  to  the  humour  of  the  patient,  as  they  press 
not  the  true  cure  of  the  disease ;  and  some  other  are  so 
regular  in  proceeding  according  to  art  for  the  disease,  as 
they  respect  not  sufficiently  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
Take  one  of  a  middle  temper ;  or  if  it  may  not  be  fount! 
in  one  man,  combine  two  of  either  sort ;  and  forget  not 
to  call,  as  well,  the  best  acquainted  with  your  body,  as 
the  best  reputed  of  for  his  faculty. 

OF    SUSPICION. 

Suspicions  amongst  thoughts,  are  like  bats  amongst 
birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight.  Certainly  they  are  to  be 
repressed,  or  at  the  least  well  guarded  ;  for  they  cloud 
the  mind,  they  lose  friends,  and  they  check  with  *  busi- 

*  Hinder,  interrupt. 
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ness,  whereby  business  cannot  go  on  currently  and  con 
stantly.  They  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to 
jealousy,  wise  men  to  irresolution  and  melancholy.  They 
are  defects  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the  brain  ;  for  they 
take  place  in  the  stoutest  natures  ;  as  in  the  example  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  of  England  ;  there  was  not  a  more 
suspicious  man,  nor  a  more  stout.  And  in  such  a  com 
position  they  do  small  hurt.  For  commonly  they  are 
not  admitted  but  with  examination,  whether  they  be 
likely  or  no  ?  But  in  fearful  natures  they  gain  ground 
too  fast.  There  is  nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much, 
more  than  to  know  little :  and  therefore  men  should 
remedy  suspicion,  by  procuring  to  know  more,  and  not 
to  keep  their  suspicions  in  smother.  What  would  men 
have  ?  Do  they  think  those  they  employ  and  deal  with 
are  saints  ?  Do  they  not  think  they  will  have  their  own 
ends,  and  be  truer  to  themselves  than  to  them  ?  There 
fore  there  is  no  better  way  to  moderate  suspicions,  than 
to  account  upon  such  suspicions  as  true,  and  yet  to  bridle 
them  as  false  :  for  so  far  a  man  ought  to  make  use  of 
suspicions,  as  to  provide,  that  if  that  should  be  true  that 
he  suspects,  yet  it  may  do  him  no  hurt. 

Suspicions  that  the  mind  of  itself  gathers  are  but 
buzzes  ;  but  suspicions  that  are  artificially  nourished,  and 
put  into  men's  heads  by  the  tales  and  whisperings  of 
others,  have  stings.  Certainly  the  best  mean  to  clear 
the  way  in  this  same  wood  of  suspicions,  is  frankly  to 
communicate  them  with  the  party  that  he  suspects ; 
for  thereb  he  shall  be  sure  to  know  more  of  the  truth 
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of  them  than  he  did  before ;  and  withal  shall  make 
that  party  more  circumspect  not  to  give  farther  cause 
of  suspicion.  But  this  should  not  be  done  to  men  of 
base  natures  :  for  they,  if  they  find  themselves  once 
suspected,  will  never  be  true.  The  Italian  says,  Sospetto 
llcentia  fede ;  *  as  if  suspicion  did  give  a  passport  to 
faith,  but  it  ought  rather  to  kindle  it  to  discharge  itself. 

OF    DISCOURSE. 

Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commendation 
of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all  arguments,  than  of 
judgment  in  discerning  what  is  true;  as  if  it  were  a 
praise  to  know  what  might  be  said,  and  not  what  should 
be  thought.  Some  have  certain  common-places  and 
themes,  wherein  they  are  good,  and  want  variety  :  which 
kind  of  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and,  when 
it  is  once  perceived,  ridiculous.  The  honourablest  part 
of  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion ;  and  again,  to  moderate, 
and  pass  to  somewhat  else;  for  then  a  man  leads  the 
dance.  It  is  good  in  discourse  and  speech  of  conversa 
tion  to  vary,  and  intermingle  speech  of  the  present  occa 
sion  with  arguments,  tales  with  reasons,  asking  of 
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questions  with  telling  of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest; 
for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and,  as  we  say  now,  to  jade  f 
any  thing  too  far.  As  for  jest,  there  be  certain  things 
which  ought  to  be  privileged  from  it;  namely,  religion, 
matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any  man's  present  busi- 
*  Suspicion  releases  from  fidelity.  f  To  drive  to  weariness. 
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ness  of  importance,  and  any  case  that  deserveth  pity. 
Yet  there  be  some  that  think  their  wits  have  been  asleep 
except  they  dart  out  somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to 
the  quick  :  that  is  a  vein  which  should  be  bridled  : — puree 
puer  sthnidls,  et  for  tins  utcre  lorls*  And  generally 
men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  saltness  and 
bitterness.  Certainly,,  he  that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as 
he  maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  hath  need 
be  afraid  of  others'  memory.  He  that  questioneth 
much  shall  learn  much,  and  content  much,  but  espe 
cially  if  he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the  persons 
whom  he  asketh  :  for  he  shall  give  thCm  occasion  to 
please  themselves  in  speaking,  and  himself  shall  contin 
ually  gather  knowledge.  But  let  his  questions  not  be 
troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for  a  poser.  And  let  him  be 
sure  to  leave  other  men  their  turns  to  speak.  Nay,  if 
there  be  any  that  would  reign,  and  take  up  all  the  time, 
let  him  find  means  to  take  them  oft',  and  to  bring  others 
on ;  as  musicians  use  to  do  with  those  that  dance  too 
long  galliards.f 

If  you  dissemble  sometimes  your  knowledge  of  that 
you  are  thought  to  know,  you  shall  be  thought  another 
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time  to  know  that  you  know  not.  Speech  of  a  man's 
self  ought  to  be  seldom  and  well  chosen.  I  knew  one 
was  wont  to  say  in  scorn,  "  He  must  needs  be  a  wise 
man,  he  speaks  so  much  of  himself :  "  and  there  is  but 
one  case  wherein  a  man  may  commend  himself  with 

*  Boy,  spare  the  spur,  and  firmly  hold  the  reins, 
f  A  gay,  sprightly  dance. 
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good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commending  virtue  in  another ; 
especially  if  it  be  such  a  virtue  whereunto  himself  pre- 
tendeth.  Speech  of  touch  *  towards  others  should  be 
sparingly  used  :  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field, 
without  coming  home  to  any  man.  I  knew  two  noble 
men  of  the  west  part  of  England,  whereof  the  one  was 
given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer  in  his  house ; 
the  other  would  ask  of  those  that  had  been  at  the  other's 
table,  "  Tell  truly,  was  there  never  a  flout  or  dry  blow 
given  ? "  To  which  the  guest  would  answer,  "  Such  and 
such  a  thing  passed."  The  lord  would  say,  "  I  thought 
he  would  mar  a  good  dinner."  Discretion  of  speech  is 
more  than  eloquence;  and  to  speak  agreeably  to  him 
with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to  speak  in  good 
words,  or  in  good  order.  A  good  continued  speech, 
without  a  good  speech  of  interlocution,  shows  slowness : 
and  a  good  reply,  or  second  speech,  without  a  good 
settled  speech,  showeth  shallowness  and  weakness.  As 
we  see  in  beasts,  that  those  that  are  weakest  in  the  course, 
are  yet  nimblest  in  the  turn  :  as  it  is  betwixt  the  grey 
hound  and  the  hare.  To  use  too  many  circumstances 
ere  one  come  to  the  matter,  is  wearisome;  to  use  none 
at  all,  is  blunt. 

OF  RICHES. 

I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  virtue. 
The  Roman  word  is  better,  impedimenta.     For  as  the 

*  Personal  and  pointed  reference. 
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baggage  is  to  an  army,  so  are  riches  to  virtue.  It  cannot 
be  spared,  nor  left  behind,  but  it  hindereth  the  march  ; 
yea,  and  the  care  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  disturbed!  the 
victory.  Of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use,  except  it 
be  in  the  distribution  ;  the  rest  is  but  conceit.  So  saith 
Solomon  •  Where  much  is,  there  are  many  to  consume 
it ;  and  what  hath  the  owner,  but  the  sight  of  it  with  his 
eyes  ?  *  The  personal  fruition  in  any  man  cannot  reach 
to  feel  great  riches :  there  is  a  custody  of  them,  or  a 
power  of  dole  and  donative  of  them,  or  a  fame  of  them, 
but  no  solid  use  to  the  owner.  Do  you  not  see  what 
feigned  prices  are  set  upon  little  stones  and  rarities  ?  And 
what  works  of  ostentation  are  undertaken,  because  there 
might  seem  to  be  some  use  of  great  riches  ?  But  then 
you  will  say,  they  may  be  of  use  to  buy  men  out  of 
dangers  or  troubles.  As  Solomon  saith,  Riches  are  as  a 
strong  hold  in  the  hnaghiation  of  the  rich  man.^  But 
this  is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  in  imagination, 
and  not  always  in  fact.  For  certainly  great  riches  have 
sold  more  men  than  they  have  bought  out. 

Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou  mayest  £et 
justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave  con 
tentedly.  Yet  have  no  abstract  nor  friarly  contempt  of 
them  :  but  distinguish,  as  Cicero  saith  well  of  Rabirius 
Posthumus ;  "In  seeking  to  increase  his  wealth  it  was 
evident  that  he  sought  not  the  indulgence  of  avarice,  but 
the  means  of  doing  good."  Hearken  also  to  Solomon, 
and  beware  of  hasty  gathering  of  riches:  "  He  who  makes 

*  Eccles.  v.  ii.  j-  Prov.  x.  15;  xxviii.  n. 
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haste  to  he  rich  will  not  be  guiltless."*  The  poets  feign 
that  when  Plutus,  which  is  riches,  is  sent  from  Jupiter,  he 
limps,,  and  goes  slowly ;  but  when  he  is  sent  from  Pluto, 
he  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot :  meaning,  that  riches  gotten 
by  good  means  and  just  labour,  pace  slowly;  but  when 
they  come  by  the  death  of  others,  as  by  the  course  of 
inheritance,  testaments,  and  the  like,  they  come  tumbling 
upon  a  man.  But  it  might  be  applied  likewise  to  Pluto, 
takino-  him  for  the  devil.  For  when  riches  come  from 

O 

the  devil,  as  by  fraud,  and  oppression,  and  unjust  means, 
they  come  upon  speed. 

The  ways  to  enrich  are  many,  and  most  of  them 
foul.  Parsimony  is  one  of  the  best,  and  yet  is  not  inno 
cent  :  for  it  withholdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality  and 
charity.  The  improvement  of  the  ground  is  the  most 
natural  obtaining  of  riches;  for  it  is  our  great  mother's 
blessing,  the  earth's ;  but  it  is  slow.  And  yet,  where 
men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  husbandry,  it  multiplieth 
riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  a  nobleman  in  P^ngland 
that  had  the  greatest  audits  of  any  man  in  my  time ;  a 
great  grazier,  a  great  sheep-master,  a  great  timber-man, 
a  great  collier,  a  great  corn-master,  a  great  lead-man  ; 
and  so  of  iron,  and  a  number  of  the  like  points  of  hus 
bandry  :  so  as  the  earth  seemed  a  sea  to  him,  in  respect 
of  the  perpetual  importation. 

It  was  truly  observed  by  one,  "  that  himself  came  very 
hardly  to  a  little  riches,  and  very  easily  to  great  riches." 
For  when  a  man's  stock  is  come  to  that,  that  he  can 

*  Prov.  xxviii,  20. 
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expect  *  the  prime  of  markets,  and  overcome  those  bar 
gains,  which  for  their  greatness  are  few  men's  money, 
and  be  partner  in  the  industries  of  younger  men,  he 
cannot  but  increase  mainly.  The  gains  of  ordinary 
trades  and  vocations  are  honest,  and  furthered  by  two 
things,  chiefly  by  diligence,  and  by  a  good  name  for 
srood  and  fair  dealing.  But  the  o-ains  of  bargains  are  of 

»~  o  o  o 

a  more  doubtful  nature,  when  men  shall  wait  upon 
others'  necessity  ;  broke  f  by  servants  and  instruments 
to  draw  them  on ;  put  off  others  cunningly  that  would 
be  better  chapmen,  and  the  like  practices,  which  are 
crafty  and  naught.  As  for  the  chopping  of  bargains, 
when  a  man  buys,  not  to  hold,  but  to  sell  over  again, 
that  commonly  grindeth  double,  both  upon  the  seller, 
and  upon  the  buyer.  Sharings  do  greatly  enrich,  if  the 
hands  be  well  chosen  that  are  trusted.  Usury  is  the 
certainest  means  of  gain,  though  one  of  the  worst,  as 
that  whereby  a  man  doth  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
another  man's  face  ;  and  besides  doth  plough  upon  Sun 
days.  But  yet,  certain  though  it  be,  it  hath  flaws;  for 
that  the  scriveners  and  brokers  do  value  unsound  men, 
to  serve  their  own  turn.  The  fortune  in  being  the  first 
in  an  invention,  or  in  a  privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes 
a  wonderful  overgrowth  in  riches;  as  it  was  with  the 
first  sugar-man  in  the  Canaries.  Therefore,  if  a  man 
can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well  judgment  as 
invention,  he  may  do  «;r.eat  matters,  especially  if  the 
times  be  fit.  He  that  resteth  upon  gains  certain,  shall 
*  Wait  for.  "j"  Act  as  broker. 
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hardly  grow  to  great  riches.  And  he  that  puts  all  upon 
adventures,  doth  oftentimes  break,  and  come  to  poverty  : 
it  is  good  therefore  to  guard  adventures  with  certainties 
that  may  uphold  losses.  Monopolies,  and  co-emption 
of  wares  for  resale,  where  they  are  not  restrained,  are 
great  means  to  enrich;  especially  if  the  party  have  in 
telligence  what  things  are  like  to  come  into  request,  and 
to  store  himself  beforehand. 

Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be  of  the  best 
rise,  yet  when  they  are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding 
humours,  and  other  servile  conditions,  they  may  be 
placed  amongst  the  worst.  As  for  fishing  for  testaments 
and  executorships,  (as  Tacitus  saith  of  Seneca,  "  Wills 
and  orphans  are  taken  as  by  a  net/')  it  is  yet  worse, 
by  how  much  men  submit  themselves  to  meaner  persons, 
than  in  service. 

Believe  not  much  them  that  seem  to  despise  riches, 
for  they  despise  them  that  despair  of  them;  and  none 
worse,  when  they  come  to  them.  Be  not  penny-wise; 
riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes  they  fly  away  of 
themselves,  sometimes  they  must  be  set  flying  to  bring 
in  more.  Men  leave  their  riches  either  to  their  kindred, 
or  to  the  public:  and  moderate  portions  prosper  best  in 
both.  A  great  estate  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure  to  all 
the  birds  of  prey  round  about,  to  seize  on  him,  if  he  be 
not  the  better  established  in  years  and  judgment.  Like 
wise  glorious  gifts  and  foundations  are  like  sacrifices 
without  salt;  and  but  the  painted  sepulchres  of  alms, 
which  soon  will  putriry  and  corrupt  imvardly.  There- 
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fore  measure  not  thine  advancements  by  quantity,  but 
frame  them  by  measure ;  and  defer  not  charities  till 
death  :  for  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that 
doth  so  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man's  than  of  his 
own. 

OF    GARDENS.* 

God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden  :  and  indeed 
it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man ;  without  which 
buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy-works  :  and 
a  man  shall  ever  see,  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility 
and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately  sooner  than 
to  garden  finely ;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  per 
fection.  I  do  hold  it,  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens, 
there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months  in  the  year  : 
in  which,  severally,  things  of  beauty  may  be  then  in 
season.  For  December  and  January,  and  the  latter  part 
of  November,  you  must  take  such  things  as  are  green 
all  winter, — holly,  ivy,  bays,  juniper,  cypress-trees,  yew, 
pine-apple  trees,  fir-trees,  rosemary,  lavender,  peri 
winkle,  the  white,  the  purple,  and  the  blue;  germander, 
flags,  orange-trees,  lemon-trees,  and  myrtles,  if  they 
be  stoved,  and  sweet  marjoram,  warm  set.  There 
followeth  for  the  latter  part  of  January  and  February, 
the  mezereon  tree,  which  then  blossoms  ;  crocus  vernus, 

*  The  essay  on  Gardens,  from  its  subject,  scarcely  comes  within 
the  design  of  these  selections.  It  is  introduced,  however,  as  illus 
trating  Bacon's  intense  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  as  throw 
ing  interesting  light  on  the  horticulture  of  our  forefathers. 
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both  the  yellow  and  the  gray ;  primroses,  anemonies, 
the  early  tulip,,  hyacinthus  orientalis,  chamairis,  fri- 
tellaria.  For  March  there  come  violets,  especially 
the  single  blue,  which  are  the  earliest ;  the  yellow  daffo 
dil,  the  daisy,  the  almond-tree  in  blossom,  the  peach- 
tree  in  blossom,  the  cornelian-tree  in  blossom,  sweet 
brier.  In  April  follow  the  double  white  violet,  the 
wall-flower,  the  stock-gilhflower,  the  cowslip,  flower- 
de-luces,  and  lilies  of  all  natures;  rosemary-flowers, 
the  tulip,  the  double  piony,  the  pale  daffodil,  the 
French  honeysuckle,  the  cherry-tree  in  blossom,  the 
damascene  and  plum-trees  in  blossom,  the  white-thorn 
in  leaf,  the  lilac-tree.  In  May  and  June  come  pinks 
of  all  sorts,  especially  the  blush-pink  ;  roses  of  all  kinds, 
except  the  musk,  which  comes  later,  honey-suckles, 
strawberries,,  bugloss,  columbine,  the  French  marigold, 
flos  Africanus,  cherry-tree  in  fruit,  nbes,*  figs  in  fruit, 
rasps,  vine-flowers,  lavender  in  flowers,  the  sweet 
satyrian,  with  the  white  flower;  herba  muscarla,  lil'mm 
convallium,  the  apple-tree  in  blossom.  In  July  come 
gilliflowers  of  all  varieties,  musk  roses,  the  lime-tree  in 
blossom,  early  pears  and  plums  in  fruit,  gennitings, 
codlins.  In  August  come  plums  of  all  sorts  in  fruit, 
pears,  apricots,  berberries,  filberts,  musk  melons,  monks- 
hoods  of  all  colours.  In  September  come  grapes,  apples, 
poppies  of  all  colours,  peaches,  melo-cotones,-\  nectarines, 
cornelians,))  wardens,  quinces.  In  October  and  the  be 
ginning  of  November  come  services,  medlars,  bullaces, 
*  Currants.  f  A  kind  of  peach.  ||  Cherries. 
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roses  cut  or  removed  to  come  late,,  hollyoaks,  and  such 
like.  These  particulars  arc  for  the  climate  of  London ; 
but  my  meaning  is  perceived  that  you  may  have  a  per 
petual  spring,  as  the  place  affords. 

And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in 
the  air,  where  it  comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of 
music,  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing:  is  more  fit 
for  that  delight  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and 
plants  that  do  best  perfume  the  air.  Roses,  damask  and 
red,  are  fast  flowers  of  their  smells,  so  that  you  may 
walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them  and  find  nothing  of  their 
sweetness ;  yea,  though  it  be  in  a  morning's  dew.  Bays 
likewise  yield  no  smell  as  they  grow,  rosemary  little, 
nor  sweet  marjoram.  That  which  above  all  others  yields 
the  sweetest  smell  in  the  air  is  the  violet,  especially  the 
white  double  violet,  which  comes  twice  a  year,  about  the 
middle  of  April  and  about  Bartholomew-tide.  Next  to 
that  is  the  musk-rose ;  then  the  strawberry-leaves  dying, 
with  a  most  excellent  cordial  smell ;  then  the  flower  of 
the  vines — it  is  a  little  dust,  like  the  dust  of  a  bent,  which 
grows  upon  the  cluster,  in  the  first  coming  forth — then 
sweet-brier;  then  wall-flowers,  which  are  very  delightful, 
to  be  set  under  a  parlour  or  lower  chamber  window  • 
then  pinks  and  gilliflowers,  especially  the  matted  pink 
and  clove-gilhflower ;  then  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree; 
then  the  honey-suckles,  so  they  be  somewhat  afar  off. 
Of  bean-flowers  I  speak  not,  because  they  are  field- 
flowers  ;  but  those  which  perfume  the  air  most  delight 
fully,  not  passed  by  as  the  rest,  but  being  trodden  upon 
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and  crushed,  are  three;  that  is,  burnet,  wild  thyme,  and 
water  mints ;  therefore  you  are  to  set  whole  alleys  of 
them,  to  have  the  pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread. 

For  gardens,  speaking  of  those  whieh  are  indeed 
prince-like,  (as  we  have  done  of  buildings,)  the  contents 
ought  not  wrell  to  be  under  thirty  acres  of  ground,  and 
to  be  divided  into  three  parts :  a  green  in  the  entrance ; 
a  heath  or  desert  in  the  going  forth  ;  and  the  main 
garden  in  the  midst ;  besides  alleys  on  both  sides.  And 
I  like  well,  that  four  acres  of  ground  be  assigned  to  the 
green,  six  to  the  heath,  four  and  four  to  cither  side,  and 
twelve  to  the  main  garden.  The  green  hath  two 
pleasures ;  the  one,  because  nothing  is  more  pleasant  to 
the  eye  than  green  grass  kept  finely  shorn  ;  the  other, 
because  it  will  give  you  a  fair  alley  in  the  midst,  by 
which  you  may  go  in  front  upon  a  stately  hedge,  which 
is  to  inclose  the  garden.  But  because  the  alley  will  be 
long,  and  in  great  heat  of  the  year  or  day,  you  ought 
not  to  buy  the  shade  in  the  garden  by  going  in  the  sun 
through  the  green  ;  therefore  you  are,  or  either  side  the 
green,  to  plant  a  covert  alley,  upon  carpenter's  work, 
about  twelve  foot  in  height,  by  which  you  may  go  in 
shade  into  the  garden.  As  for  making  of  knots  or 
figures,  with  divers  coloured  earths,  that  they  may  lie 
under  the  windows  of  the  house,  on  that  side  which  the 
garden  stands,  they  be  but  toys ;  you  may  see  as  good 
sights,  many  times,  in  tarts.  The  garden  is  best  to  be 
square,  encompassed  on  all  the  four  sides  with  a  stately 
arched  hedge  :  the  arches  to  be  upon  pillars  of  car- 
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penter's  work,  of  some  ten  foot  high,  and  six  foot  broad, 
and  the  spaees  between  of  the  same  dimension  with  the 
breadth  of  the  arch.  Over  the  arches  let  there  be  an 
entire  hedge,  of  some  four  foot  high,  framed  also  upon 
carpenter's  work ;  and  upon  the  upper  hedsrc,  over  every 
arch,  a  little  turret,  with  a  belly  enough  to  receive  a 
cage  of  birds ;  and  over  every  space  between  the  arches, 
some  other  little  figure,  with  broad  plates  of  round 
coloured  glass,  gilt,  for  the  sun  to  play  upon.  But  this 
hedge  I  intend  to  be  raised  upon  a  bank,  not  steep,  but 
gently  slope,  of  some  six  foot,  set  all  with  Bowers.  Also 
I  understand  that  this  square  of  the  garden  should  not 
be  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground,  but  to  leave  on 
either  side  ground  enough  for  diversity  of  side  alleys  ; 
unto  which  the  two  covert  alleys  of  the  green  may  de 
liver  you  ;  but  there  must  be  no  alleys  with  hedges  at 
either  end  of  this  great  inclosure;  not  at  the  hither  end, 
for  letting  *  your  prospect  upon  the  fair  hedge  from  the 
green  •  nor  at  the  further  end,  for  letting  your  prospect 
from  the  hedge,  through  the  arches,  upon  the  heath. 

For  the  ordering  of  the  ground  within  the  great 
hedge,  I  leave  it  to  variety  of  device ;  advising,  neverthe 
less,  that  whatsoever  form  you  cast  it  into  first,  it  be  not 
too  busy  or  full  of  work  :  wherein  I,  for  my  part,  do  not 
like  images  cut  out.  in  juniper  or  other  garden  stuff, — they 
be  for  children.  Little  low  hedges  round,  like  welts,  f 
with  some  pretty  pyramids,  I  like  well  ;  and  in  some 
places,  fair  columns  upon  frames  of  carpenter's  work.  I 
*  Hindering,  f  Edges  or  borders. 
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would  also  have  the  alleys  spacious  and  fair.  You  may 
have  closer  alleys  upon  the  side  grounds,  but  none  in  the 
main  garden.  I  wish  also,  in  the  very  middle,  a  fair 
mount,  with  three  ascents  and  alleys,  enough  for  four  to 
walk  a-breast;  which  I  would  have  to  be  perfect  circles, 
without  any  bulwarks  or  embossments  ;  and  the  whole 
mount  to  be  thirty  foot  high  ;  and  some  fine  banqueting 
house,  with  some  chimneys  neatly  cast,  and  without  too 
much  glass. 

For  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beauty  and  refresh 
ment;  but  pools  mar  all,  and  make  the  garden  unwhole 
some,  and  full  of  flies  and  frogs.  Fountains  I  intend  to 
be  of  two  natures  :  the  one  that  sprmkleth  or  spouteth 
water;  the  other  a  fair  receipt  of  water,  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  foot  square,  but  without  fish,  or  slime,  or  mud. 
For  the  first,  the  ornaments  of  images  gilt,  or  of  marble, 
which  are  in  use,  do  well  :  but  the  main  matter  is  so  to 
convey  the  water,  that  it  never  stay  either  in  the  bowls, 
or  in  the  cistern — that  the  water  be  never  by  rest  dis 
coloured,  green  or  red,  or  the  like,  or  gather  any  mossi 
ness  or  putrefaction.  Besides  that,  it  is  to  be  cleansed 
every  day  by  the  hand.  Also  some  steps  up  to  it,  and 
some  fine  pavement  about  it  do  well.  As  for  the  other 
kind  of  fountain,  \vhich  we  may  call  a  bathing  pool,  it 
may  admit  much  curiosity  and  beauty,  wherewith  we  will 
not  trouble  ourselves ;  as,  that  the  bottom  be  finely  paved, 
and  with  images;  the  sides  likewise;  and  withal  embell 
ished  with  coloured  glass,  and  such  things  of  lustre  ;  en 
compassed  also  with  fine  rails  of  low  statues.  But  the 
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main  point  is  the  same  which  we  mentioned  in  the 
former  kind  of  fountain  ;  which  is,  that  the  water  he  in 
perpetual  motion,  fed  by  a  water  higher  than  the  pool,, 
and  delivered  into  it  by  fair  spouts,  and  then  discharged 
away  under  ground  by  some  equality  of  bores,  that  it  stay 
little.  And  for  fine  devices  of  archino-  water  without 

D 

spilling,  and  making  it  rise  in  several  forms,  of  feathers, 
drinking-glasses,  canopies,  and  the  like,  they  be  pretty 
thino-s  to  look  on,  but  nothing  to  health  and  sweet- 

o  *  o 

ness. 

For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our  plot, 
I  wish  it  to  be  framed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a  natural 
wildness.  Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it,  but  some 
thickets  made  only  of  sweet-brier  and  honey-suckle,  and 
some  wild  vine  amongst ;  and  the  ground  set  with  violets, 
strawberries,  and  primroses,  for  these  are  sweet,  and  pros 
per  in  the  shade ;  and  these  are  to  be  in  the  heath  here 
and  there,  not  in  any  order.  I  like  also  little  heaps,  in 
the  nature  of  mole-hills,  such  as  are  in  wild  heaths,  to 
be  set,  some  with  wild  thyme,  some  with  pinks,  some 
with  germander,  that  gives  a  good  flower  to  the  eye,  some 
with  periwinkle,  some  with  violets,  some  with  straw 
berries,  some  with  cowslips,  some  with  daisies,  some  with 
red  roses,  some  with  lilium  convallium,  some  with  sweet- 
williams  red,  some  with  bears-foot,  and  the  like  low 
flowers,  being  withal  sweet  and  sightly.  Part  of  which 
heaps  to  be  with  standards  of  little  bushes,  pricked  upon 
their  top,  and  part  without :  the  standards  to  be  roses, 
juniper,  holly,  berberries,  but  here  and  there,  because  of 
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the  smell  of  their  blossom,  red  currants,  gooseberries, 
rosemary,  bays,  sweet-brier,  and  such  like ;  but  these 
standards  to  be  kept  with  cutting,  that  they  grow  not 
out  of  course. 

For  the  side  grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them  with  variety 
of  alleys  private,  to  give  a  full  shade,  some  of  them, 
wheresoever  the  sun  be.  You  are  to  frame  some  of  them 
likewise  for  shelter,  that  when  the  wind  blows  sharp,  you 
may  walk  as  in  a  gallery.  And  those  alleys  must  be 
likewise  hedged  at  both  ends,  to  keep  out  the  wind  ;  and 
these  closer  alleys  must  be  ever  finely  gravelled,  and  no 
grass,  because  of  going  wet.  In  many  of  these  alleys, 
likewise,  you  are  to  set  fruit-trees  of  all  sorts ;  as  well 
upon  the  walls  as  in  ranges.  And  this  should  be  gener 
ally  observed,  that  the  borders  wherein  you  plant  your 
fruit-trees  be  fair  and  large,  and  low,  and  not  steep  ;  and 
set  with  fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they 
deceive  *  the  trees.  At  the  end  of  both  the  side  grounds, 
I  would  have  a  mount  of  some  pretty  height,  leaving  the 
wall  of  the  inclosure  breast  high,  to  look  abroad  into  the 
fields. 

For  the  main  garden,  I  do  not  deny  but  there  should 
be  some  fair  alleys  ranged  on  both  sides,  with  fruit-trees, 
and  some  pretty  tufts  of  fruit-trees,  and  arbours  with 
seats,  set  in  some  decent  order,  but  these  to  be  by  no 
means  set  too  thick,  but  to  leave  the  main  garden  so  that 
it  be  not  close,  but  the  air  open  and  free.  For  as  for 
shade,  I  would  have  you  rest  upon  the  alleys  of  the  side 
*  Rob. 
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grounds,  there  to  walk,  if  you  be  disposed,  in  the  heat  of 
the  year  or  day ;  but  to  make  account,  that  the  main 
garden  is  for  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  year,  and, 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  for  the  morning  and  the  evening;, 

J  O  O' 

or  overcast  days. 

For  aviaries,  I  like  them  not,  except  they  be  of  that 
largeness,  that  they  may  be  turfed,  and  have  living  plants 
and  bushes  set  in  them  ;  that  the  birds  may  have  more 
scope,  and  natural  nestling,  and  that  no  foulness  appear 
in  the  floor  of  the  aviary. 

So  I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden,  partly 
by  precept,  partly  by  drawing,  not  a  model,  but  some 
general  lines  of  it ;  and  in  this  I  have  spared  for  no  cost. 
But  it  is  nothing  for  great  princes,  that  for  the  most  part, 
taking  advice  with  workmen,  with  no  less  cost  set  their 
things  together ;  and  sometimes  add  statues,  and  such 
things,  for  state  and  magnificence,  but  nothing  to  the 
true  pleasure  of  a  garden. 

OF    FOLLOWERS    AND    FRIENDS. 

Costly  followers  are  not  to  be  liked ;  lest,  while  a 
man  maketh  his  train  longer,  he  make  his  wings  shorter. 
I  reckon  to  be  costly,  not  them  alone  which  charge  the 
purse,  but  which  are  wearisome  and  importune  in  suits. 
Ordinary  followers  ought  to  challenge  no  higher  con 
ditions  than  countenance,  recommendation,  and  pro 
tection  from  wrongs.  Factious  followers  are  worse  to 
be  liked,  which  follow  not  upon  affection  to  him  with 
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whom  they  range  themselves,,  but  upon  discontentment 
conceived  against  some  other  :  whereupon  commonly 
ensueth  that  ill  intelligence*  that  we  many  times  see 
between  great  personages.  Likewise  glorious  f  followers, 
who  make  themselves  as  trumpets  of  the  commendation 
of  those  they  follow,  are  full  of  inconvenience  ;  for  they 
taint  business  through  want  of  secrecy ;  and  they  export 
honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return  in  envy. 
There  is  a  kind  of  followers  likewise,  which  are  danger 
ous,  being  indeed  espials  J  which  inquire  the  secrets  of 
the  house,  and  bear  tales  of  them  to  others.  Yet  such 
men  many  times  are  in  great  favour ;  for  they  are 
officious,  and  commonly  exchange  tales. 

The  following,  by  certain  estates  of  men,  answerable  || 
to  that  which  a  great  person  himself  professeth  (as  of 
soldiers  to  him  that  hath  been  employed  in  the  wars, 
and  the  like),  hath  ever  been  a  thing  civil,  and  well 
taken  even  in  monarchies ;  so  it  be  without  too  much 
pomp  or  popularity.  But  the  most  honourable  kind  of 
following  is  to  be  followed  as  one  that  apprehendeth  to 
advance  virtue  and  desert  in  all  sorts  of  persons.  And 
yet  where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  sufficiency,  it  is 
better  to  take  with  the  more  passable  than  with  the  more 
able.  And  besides,  to  speak  truth,  in  base  times  active 
men  are  of  more  use  than  virtuous.  It  is  true,  that  in 
government,  it  is  good  to  use  men  of  one  rank  equally  : 
for  to  countenance  some  extraordinarily,  is  to  make  them 

*  Bad  understanding.  ^  Boastful.  |  Spies. 

II  To  have  followers  suitable  to  the  condition  or  rank. 
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insolent,  and  the  rest  discontent,  because  they  may  claim 
a  due.  But  contrariwise,  in  favour,  to  use  men  with 
much  difference  and  election  is  good  ;  for  it  maketh  the 
persons  preferred  more  thankful,  and  the  rest  more 
officious ;  because  all  is  of  favour.  It  is  good  discretion 
not  to  make  too  much  of  any  man  at  the  first ;  because 
one  cannot  hold  out  that  proportion. 

To  be  governed,  as  we  call  it,  by  one,  is  not  safe;  for  it 
shows  softness,  and  gives  a  freedom  to  scandal  and  dis 
reputation  ;  for  those  that  would  not  censure,  or  speak 
ill  of  a  man  immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  those 
that  are  so  great  with  them,  and  thereby  wound  their 
honour.  Yet  to  be  distracted  with  many,  is  worse ;  for  it 
makes  men  to  be  of  the  last  impression,  and  full  of  change. 
To  take  advice  of  some  few  friends  is  ever  honourable ; 
for  lookers-on  many  times  see  more  than  gamesters ;  and 
the  vale  best  discovereth  the  hill.  There  is  little  friend 
ship  in  the  world,  and  least  of  all  between  equals,  which 
was  wont  to  be  magnified.  That  that  is,  is  between  su 
perior  and  inferior,  whose  fortunes  may  comprehend  the 
one  the  other. 

OF  STUDIES. 

Studies    serve    for    delight,    for  ornament,   and   for 

ability.      Their  chief  use  for  delight  is   in  privateness 

and  retiring;*   for  ornament,  is   in  discourse;  and  for 

ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business. 

*  Privacy  and  retirement. 
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For  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  par 
ticulars,  one  by  one;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the 
plots  and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those 
that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies, 
is  sloth ;  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is  affect 
ation;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the 
humour  of  a  scholar.  They  perfect  nature,  and  are 
perfected  by  experience :  for  natural  abilities  are  like--" 
natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and  studies 
themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large, 
except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty  men 
contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise 
men  use  them,  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use,  but 
that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won 
by  observation. 

Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe 
and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but 
to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swalloxved,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested  :  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts, 
others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously,  and  some  few  to  be 
read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Some 
books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made 
of  them  by  others;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less 
important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books; 
else  distilled  books  are  like  common  distilled  waters, 
flashy  things. 

Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man ;  and  therefore  if  a  man 
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write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ;  if  he 
confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he 
read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to 
know  that  he  doth  not.  Histories  make  men  wise; 
poets,  witty;  the  mathematics,  subtile;  natural  philoso 
phy,  deep ;  moral,  grave;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to 
contend  :  nay,  there  is  no  stond*  or  impediment  in  the 
wit,  but  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit  studies ;  like  as  dis 
eases  of  the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercises :  bowl 
ing  is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins;  shooting  for  the 
lungs  and  breast;  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach; 
riding  for  the  head ;  and  the  like.  So  if  a  man's  wit  be 
wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics;  for  in 
demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little, 
he  must  begin  again  :  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish 
or  find  differences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen,  for 
they  are  "  dividers  of  cummin  seed  : "  if  he  be  not  apt  to 
beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  up  one  thing  to  prove 
and  illustrate  another,  let  him  study  the  lawyers'  cases  : 
so  every  defect  of  the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt. 
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He  that  is  only  real,  had  need  have  exceeding  great 
parts  of  virtue,  as  the  stone  had  need  to  be  rich  that 
is  set  without  foil :  but  if  a  man  mark  it  well,  it  is  in 
praise  and  commendation  of  men,  as  it  is  in  gettings 
and  gains;  for  the  proverb  is  true,  that  "light  gains 

*  Obstruction  or  hindrance.  f  Rules  of  politeness. 
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make  heavy  purses : "  for  light  gains  come  thick,  whereas 
p-reat  come  but  now  and  then.     So  it  is  true  that  small 

D 

matters  win  great  commendation,  because  they  are  con 
tinually  in  use,  and  in  note;  whereas  the  occasion  of 
any  great  virtue  cometh  but  on  festivals  :  therefore  it 
doth  much  add  to  a  man's  reputation,  and  is,  as  Queen 
Isabella  said,  like  perpetual  letters  commendatory,  to 
have  good  forms.  To  attain  them  it  almost  sufficeth 
not  to  despise  them  :  for  so  shall  a  man  observe  them  in 
others,  and  let  him  trust  himself  with  the  rest.  For  if 
he  labour  too  much  to  express  them,  he  shall  lose  their 
grace,  which  is  to  be  natural  and  unaffected.  Some 
men's  behaviour  is  like  a  verse,  wherein  every  syllable  is 
measured.  How  can  a  man  comprehend  great  matters, 
that  breaketh  his  mind  too  much  to  small  observations  ? 
Not  to  use  ceremonies  at  all  is  to  teach  others  not 
to  use  them  again,  and  so  diminisheth  respect  to  him 
self;  especially  they  are  not  to  be  omitted  to  strangers 
and  formal  natures :  but  the  dwelling  upon  them,  and 
exalting  them  above  the  moon,  is  not  only  tedious,  but 
doth  diminish  the  faith  and  credit  of  him  that  speaks. 
And  certainly  there  is  a  kind  of  conveying  of  effectual 
and  imprinting  *  passages  amongst  compliments,  which 
is  of  a  singui)jTuse,  if  a  man  can  hit  upon  it.  Amongst 
a  man's  peers,  a  man  shall  be  sure  of  familiarity;  and 
therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  state.  Amongst  a 
man's  inferiors,  one  shall  be  sure  of  reverence;  and 
therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  be  familiar.  He  that  is 

*  Producing  a  permanent  impression. 
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too  much  in  anything,  so  that  he  giveth  another  occasion 
of  satiety,  maketh  himself  cheap.  To  apply  one's  self 
to  others  is  good ;  so  it  be  with  demonstration  that  a 
man  doth  it  upon  regard,  and  not  upon  facility.  It  is 
a  good  precept,  generally,  in  seconding  another,  yet  to 
add  somewhat  of  one's  own,  so  that  if  you  will  grant 
his  opinion,  let  it  be  with  some  distinction ;  if  you  will 
follow  his  motion,  let  it  be  with  condition ;  if  you  allow 
his  counsel,  let  it  be  with  alle<nn<r  farther  reason. 

*  o       o 

Men  had  need  beware  how  they  be  too  perfect  in 
compliments ;  for  be  they  never  so  sufficient  otherwise, 
their  enviers  will  be  sure  to  give  them  that  attribute,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  their  greater  virtues.  It  is  loss  also 
in  business,  to  be  too  full  of  respects,  or  to  be  too  curious 
in  observing  time  and  opportunities.  Solomon  saith, 
He  that  considereth  the  itind  shall  not  sow  ;  and  he  that 
looketh  to  the  clouds  shall  not  reap.  A  wise  man  will 
make  more  opportunities  than  he  finds.  Men's  be 
haviour  should  be  like  their  apparel ;  not  too  straight  or 
point  device,*  but  free  for  exercise  or  motion. 

OF  PRAISE. 

Praise  is  the  reflection  of  virtue :  but  it  is  as  the 
glass  or  body  which  giveth  the  reflection  : — if  it  be 
from  the  common  people,  it  is  commonly  false  and 
nought,  and  rather  followeth  vain  persons  than  vir 
tuous  ;  for  the  common  people  understand  not  many 
*  Excessively  exact. 
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excellent  virtues :  the  lowest  virtues  draw  praise  from 
them,  the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  astonishment 
or  admiration,  but  of  the  highest  virtues  they  have  no 
sense  or  perceiving  at  all ;  but  showrs  and  appearances 
of  virtue  serve  best  with  them.  Certainly  fame  is  like  a 
river,  that  beareth  up  things  light  and  swollen,, and  drowns 
things  weighty  and  solid  :  but  if  persons  of  quality  and 
judgment  concur,  then  it  is,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  "  A 
good  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth."  It  filleth  all 
round  about,  and  will  not  easily  away :  for  the  odours  of 
ointments  are  more  durable  than  those  of  flowers. 

There  be  so  many  false  points  of  praise,  that  a  man 
may  justly  hold  it  in  suspect.  Some  praises  proceed 
merely  of  flattery ;  and  if  he  be  an  ordinary  flatterer,  he 
will  have  certain  common  attributes,  which  may  serve 
every  man ;  if  he  be  a  cunning  flatterer,  he  will  follow 
the  arch-flatterer,  which  is  a  man^s  self,  and  wherein  a 
man  thinketh  best  of  himself,  therein  the  flatterer  will 
uphold  him  most :  but  if  he  be  an  impudent  flatterer, 
look,  wherein  a  man  is  conscious  to  himself  that  he  is 
most  defective,  and  is  most  out  of  countenance  in  him 
self,  that  will  the  flatterer  entitle  him  to,  perforce,  con 
science  being  despised.  Some  praises  come  of  good 
wishes  and  respects,  which  is  a  form  due  in  civility  to 
kings  and  great  persons,  laudando  prcecipere,  when  by 
telling  men  what  they  are,  they  represent  to  them  what 
they  should  be.  Some  men  are  praised  maliciously  to 
their  hurt,  thereby  to  stir  envy  and  jealousy  towards  them : 
insomuch  as  it  was  a  proverb  amongst  the  Grecians, 
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that  "he  that  was  praised  to  his  hurt,  should  have  a  push* 
rise  upon  his  nose;"  as  we  say,  that  a  blister  will  rise 
upon  one's  tongue  that  tells  a  lie.  Certainly  moderate 
praise,  used  with  opportunity,  and  not  vulgar,  is  that 
which  doth  the  good.  Solomon  saith,  "  He  that 
praiseth  his  friend  aloud,  rising  early,  it  shall  be  to  him 
no  better  than  a  curse."f  Too  much  magnifying  of  man 
or  matter  doth  irritate  contradiction,  and  procure  envy 
and  scorn.  To  praise  a  man's  self  cannot  be  decent, 
except  it  be  in  rare  cases  :  but  to  praise  a  man's  office  or 
profession,  he  may  do  it  with  good  grace,  and  with  a 
kind  of  magnanimity.  The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which 
are  theologues,  and  friars,  and  schoolmen,  have  a  phrase 
of  notable  contempt  and  scorn  towards  civil  business; 
for  they  call  all  temporal  business,  of  wars,  embassages, 
judicature,  and  other  employments,  sblrrerie,  which  is 
under-sheriffries,  as  if  they  were  but  matters  for  under- 
sherifTs  and  catchpoles ;  though  many  times  those  under- 
sheriffries  do  more  good  than  their  high  speculations. 
St  Paul,  when  he  boasts  of  himself,  doth  oft  interlace, 
"  I  speak  like  a  fool ;  "  but  speaking  of  his  calling,  he 
saith,  "  I  magnify  mine  office." 

*  A  pustule  or  pimple.  t  Prov.  xxvii.  14. 


PART    III. 


IT  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give 
a  detailed  analysis  of,  or  copious  selections  from,  the 
philosophical  treatises  of  Lord  Bacon.  We  can  only 
indicate  their  general  character  and  quote  a  few  of  their 
more  important  religious  passages. 

These  writings  form  part  of  a  great  scheme  which 
Bacon  drew  up  in  early  life,  but  never  completed.  Indeed, 
the  plan  was  too  vast  to  be  worked  out  by  a  single  in 
dividual.  He  called  it  the  Instauratio  Magna,  and  de 
signed  it  to  be,  as  he  tells  us,  "  a  universal  Imtauration, 
or  reconstruction  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  all  hu 
man  learning,  upon  a  due  basis."  In  the  first  part, 
De  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  or  the  Advance* 
ment  of  Learning,  he  mapped  out  the  various  provinces 
of  philosophy  and  science,  considered  the  specific  value 
and  importance  of  each,  with  their  mutual  connection 
and  inter-dependence,  and  gave  his  judgment  as  to  what 
required  to  be  done,  either  to  correct  the  errors,  or  to  sup 
plement  the  deficiencies  of  writers  in  each  department. 
Had  Bacon  written  nothing  else,  this  treatise  alone 
would  have  sufficed  to  place  him  in  the  very  foremost 
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rank  of  philosophers.  He  passes  under  review  the  whole 
sphere  of  human  knowledge,  and  seems  equally  master 
of  every  part.  Mental  and  moral  philosophy,  natural 
science,  secular  and  ecclesiastical  history,  politics,  and 
theology,  both  natural  and  revealed,  are  discussed  with 
a  depth  of  insight,  a  completeness  of  knowledge,  and 
a  richness  of  illustration  which  are  perfectly  marvellous. 
The  second  part  consists  of  the  N~oi'utn  Organon,  or 
Precepts  for  the  Interpretation  of  Nature.  This  appeared 
in  a  folio  volume  in  1620,  and  contains  the  rules  for 
that  system  of  induction  which  is  called  after  his  name. 
The  Baconian  philosophy  is  virtually  summed  up  in  the 
pregnant  aphorism  with  which  the  first  book  of  the  No- 
vum Organon  commences :  Homo, naturce  minister et  intcr- 
pres,  tantum  facit  et  mtelligit,  quantum  de  naturce  ordine, 
re  vel  mente  olservaverit ;  ?iec  amplhis  scit  ant  potest* 
The  main  points  of  this  aphorism  may  be  thus  stated  : 
I.  It  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  discover  the  causes 
which  operate  in,  and  the  laws  which  regulate,  the  order  of 
nature.  2.  These  laws  and  causes  are  to  be  discovered, 
not  by  the  invention  of  hypotheses  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  nature  may  be  supposed  to  work,  but  by  the 
diligent  study  of  the  phenomena  themselves.  3.  Our 
knowledge  of,  and  power  over,  nature  are  only  limited  by 

*  No  existing  translation  has  succeeded  in  conveying  the  full 
and  exact  force  of  the  Latin.  Perhaps  no  translation  can  do  so.  The 
following  version  claims  no  merit  save  that  of  close  adherence  to  the 
original :  "  Man,  nature's  servant  and  interpreter,  effects  and  under 
stands  just  so  much  as  he  may  have  observed  of  nature's  order  either 
in  fact  or  thought ;  beyond  this  he  has  neither  knowledge  nor  power." 
By  re  i<el  mente  (fact  or  thought)  it  is  probable  that  Bacon  meant 
the  phenomena  themselves,  or  man's  reasoning  upon  those  phenomena. 
It  is  by  observation  and  reasoning  combined  that  man's  knowledge  of 
and  power  over  nature  are  to  be  promoted.  As  he  says  in  the  next 
aphorism,  "  Neither  the  naked  hand,  neither  the  intellect  left  to  it 
self,  can  achieve  much." 
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the  extent  to  which  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted 
with  its  facts  and  laws. 

Having  indicated  the  fruitlessness  and  futility  of 
mere  speculations  about  nature,  and  insisted  upon  the  ab 
solute  necessity  of  careful  observation  and  experiment, 
he  proceeds  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  of  failure  and 
error  in  philosophy.  These  are,  first,  the  prejudices  and 
misconceptions  to  which  the  mind  is  prone;*  and,  se 
condly,  the  false  methods  of  observation  or  deduction 
which  philosophers  have  adopted  in  the  search  for  truth. 
The  first  Book  of  the  Novum  Orpanon  concludes  with  a 
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series  of  aphorisms  in  which  he  represents  the  happy  re 
sults  which  will  follow  from  the  diligent  study  of  nature 
in  the  mode  which  he  advises. 

The  second  Book  of  the  Novum  Organon  is  of  much 
less  permanent  value  than  the  first.  In  it  Bacon  records 
a  great  number  of  special  observations  and  experiments, 
classified  under  different  heads.  It  is  curious  as  illustrat 
ing  the  history  of  scientific  discovery,  and  as  showing 
the  intense  activity  of  the  writer's  mind.  But  his  strength 
lay  in  discerning  and  expounding  the  true  method  of 
philosophy,  not  in  the  practical  and  experimental  appli 
cation  of  the  rules  which  he  had  propounded.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  History  of  the  Winds,  the 
Sylva  Sylvarum,  and  other  treatises  which  were  designed 
to  form  the  third  section  of  the  Instauratio.  It  is 
difncult  to  read  these  records  of  experiment  and  ob 
servation  without  a  smile  at  their  puerility.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  imperfect  state  of  physical  knowledge 
in  his  day,  and  partly  to  the  character  of  Bacon's  mind, 

*  The  Latin  word  which  Bacon  uses  to  describe  the  various 
classes  of  prejudices  against  which  he  guards  his  readers  is  idola.  To 
translate  this  by  idols  is  to  give,  not  trie  sense,  but  the  sound.  He 
means  by  it  false,  delusive,  spectral  appearances.  This  is  the  true 
signification  of  the  word,  which  is  simply  the  Greek  tlSuXa. 
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which  was  at  home  in  the  grandest  generalizations,  but 
was  ill  adapted  for  minute  and  continuous  attention  to 
minor  details.* 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  great  scheme  of  the 
Instauratio  Magna  exist  only  in  detached  fragments, 
and  do  not  need  farther  remark  here. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  De  Aug. 
mentis  and  Valerius  Terminus.  The  former  of  these 
works  was  originally  published  in  English,  in  the  year 
1605,  under  the  title  of  The  Proficience  and  Advance 
ment  of  Learning,  Divine  and  Human.  It  consisted 
of  two  Books  only.  As  the  scheme  for  the  Instau 
ratio  Magna  became  matured  and  developed  in  Bacon's 
mind,  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  Advancement  of 
Learning  needed  a  thorough  revision  to  fit  it  to  serve  as 
the  introductory  treatise.  At  the  same  time,  he  received 
numerous  applications  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  have 
it  translated  into  Latin,  then  the  universal  language  of 
literature  and  science.  He  therefore  set  himself  to  recast 
the  whole.  This  he  did  by  making  the  two  books  into 
nine.  A  few  passages  he  omitted  or  condensed,  others 
he  added  or  enlarged,  and  the  whole  was  rearranged. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  what  part  Bacon  himself  took 
in  the  work  of  translation  into  Latin.  It  is  certain  that 
he  did  part  of  it  himself;  it  is  certain,  too,  that  he  had 
assistance  in  other  parts ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the  whole. f  It  was 
published  in  1623. 

*  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  germs  of  many  of  the  most 
striking  and  important  scientific  discoveries  of  the  present  day  may 
be  found  amongst  these  portions  of  Bacon's  writings.  This  fact,  how 
ever,  does  not  impugn  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  in  the  text. 
They  were  ingenious  guesses  rather  than  ascertained  facts,  and  their 
scientific  value  is  destroyed  by  the  quantity  of  worthless  matter  in 
which  they  are  embedded. 

f  We  have  already  seen  that  George  Herbert  rendered  important 
assistance  in  the  translation  (p.  37).  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
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Of  the  De  Augmentis  many  translations  into  English 
have  been  attempted  ;  but  none  of  them  are  satisfaetory. 
In  the  following  selections,,  some  passages  are  given  in 
the  language  of  the  original  English  edition,  except  that 
obsolete  words  and  phrases  have  been  modernized  where 
an  ordinary  reader  might  be  perplexed  by  the  ancient 
form ;  in  other  passages,  a  new  translation  from  the 
Latin  has  been  attempted ;  where  the  passage  occurs 
both  in  the  English  and  the  Latin  editions,  with  some 
differences  between  them,  the  two  forms  have  been  com 
bined  so  as  to  retain  whatever  was  valuable  in  both. 

The  Valerius  Terminus,  or  The  Interpretation  of 
Nature,  is  probably,  as  Mr  Craik  says,  "a  fragment  of 
an  early  sketch,  or  rough  draught,  of  the  Novum  Organon, 
prepared  perhaps  at  a  time  when  it  was  intended  that 
the  work  should  be  published  in  English."  Most  of  its 
contents  were  incorporated  with  the  De  Augmentis,  and 
many  of  the  extracts  taken  from  the  two  are  similar  both 
in  meaning  and  phraseology.  From  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  first  part  of  Valerius  Terminus,  however,  it 
has  been  thought  well  to  give  it  entire. 

how  much,  not  only  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  phraseology  of  Bacon 
he  caught  and  transferred  to  his  poetry  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
well-known  piece  entitled  Man,  many  of  the  thoughts  and  expressions 
of  which  are  found  in  the  De  Augmentis. 
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DE  DIGNITATE  ET  AUGMENT1S  SCIENTIARUM, 


THE  PROFICIENCE  AND  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  LEARNING,  DIVINE  AND  HUMAN. 


TRUE  RELIGION  NOT  HOSTILE  TO   SCIENCE. 

I  HEAR  some  over-zealous  theologians  declare  that 
knowledge  is  one  of  those  things  which  are  to  be  received 
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cautiously  and  sparingly — that  the  aspiring  to  overmuch 
knowledge  was  man's  original  sin,,  causing  his  fall — that 
knowledge  hath  in  it  somewhat  of  the  serpent,  and  that 
where  it  enters  it  "  puffeth  up" — that  Solomon  says,  "  of 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  much  study 
is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,"  and  again,  "  in  much  wisdom 
is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increas- 
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eth  sorrow"  —  that  St  Paul  gives  us  a  caution  to  "  beware 
lest  any  man  spoil  us  through  philosophy  and  vain  de 
ceit" —  that  experience  shows  how  learned  men  have  been 
arch-heretics,  how  learned  times  have  been  prone  to 
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atheism,  and  how  the  contemplation  of  second  causes 
derogates  from  our  dependence  on  God  who  is  the  First 
Cause. 

To  show  the  error  and  groundlessness  of  this  opinion, 
let  it,  first,  be  observed  that  the  cause  of  the  fall  of 
man  was  not  that  pure  and  original  knowledge  of  na 
ture,  by  whose  light  man  gave  names  unto  the  animals, 
according  to  their  various  properties,  as  they  were 
brought  to  him  in  Paradise;*  but  it  was  a  proud  know 
ledge  of  good  and  evil  (with  the  intent  in  mail  to  give 
law  unto  himself,  and  to  depend  no  more  on  God's 
commandments)  which  was  the  form  of  the  temptation. 
Nor  is  it  any  quantity  of  knowledge,  how  great  soever, 
that  can  make  the  mind  of  man  to  swell ;  for  nothing 
can  fill,  much  less  extend,  the  soul  of  man,  but  God 
himself.  Wherefore,  Solomon,  speaking  of  the  two  prin 
cipal  channels  of  knowledge,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  says 
that  "  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear 
with  hearino-."  If  then,  there  be  in  knowledge  no  ful- 
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ness  or  satisfaction,  the  mind  which  contains  is  larger 
than  the  knowledge  which  is  contained.  So,  too,  after 
passing  in  review  the  times  and  seasons  wrhich  God  hath 
instituted,  he  says  :  "  God  hath  made  all  things  beautiful 
in  their  seasons;  also  he  hath  placed  the  world  in  man's 
heart,  yet  man  cannot  find  out  the  work  which  God 
worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end;"  in  this  plainly 
declaring  that  God  hath  framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a 
mirror  or  glass  capable  of  receiving  the  image  of  the  uni- 
*  Gen.  ii.  19,  20. 
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versal  world,  and  joyful  to  receive  the  impression  thereof 
as  the  eye  joyeth  to  receive  the  light,  and  not  only  delight- 
eth  in  beholding  the  variety  of  things  and  vicissitude  of 
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times,,  but  ambitious  also  of  investigating  the  inviolable 
laws  of  nature  and  the  decrees  of  God.  And  although 
he  seems  to  intimate  that  the  supreme  system  of  nature, 
which  he  calls  "  the  work  which  God  worketh  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end/3  cannot  possibly  be  found  out  by 
man,  yet  this  inability  does  not  derogate  from  the  capa 
city  of  the  human  soul,  but  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  various  hindrances,  such  as  shortness  of  life,  faulty 
systems  of  study,  imperfect  communications  of  know 
ledge  from  one  to  another,  and  the  many  other  defects 
to  which  man's  present  condition  is  liable.  That  no 
part  of  the  universal  world  is  denied  to  man's  research 
is  clearly  taught  elsewhere,  when  it  is  said,  "  The  spirit 
of  a  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  searchine;  all  the 
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inward  parts." 

If,  then,  such  be  the  capacity  of  the  mind  of  man, 
there  is  manifestly  no  danger  in  the  quantity  of  know 
ledge,  however  large  it  may  be,  lest  it  should  puff  us  up. 
It  is  the  quality  of  the  knowledge,  not  the  quantity,  in 
which  the  danger  lies.  If  it  be  received  without  some 
corrective  or  antidote  it  will  swell  us  up  with  pride. 
The  true  and  sovereign  corrective  against  the  evil  results 
of  knowledge  is  CHARITY.  This  blended  with  knowledge 
makes  it  most  healthful ;  as  the  apostle  declares,  saying, 
"  Knowledge  puflfeth  up,  but  charity  buildeth  up ;"  or,  as 
he  says  elsewhere  :  "  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
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men  and  of  angels,  and  though  I  understand  all  mysteries, 
and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing ;  I  am  but 
as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal."  Not  indeed 
but  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  angels;  but  if  those  gifts  be  severed  from 
charity  and  not  employed  for  the  good  of  men,  our 
knowledge  is  rather  a  sounding  and  worthless  glory, 
than  a  real  and  substantial  good. 

As  for  the  words  of  Solomon  respecting  the  excess 
of  reading  and  writing  books,  and  the  sorrow  which 
accompanies  knowledge,  and  the  admonition  of  St  Paul, 
that  we  be  not  spoiled  by  philosophy ;  let  those  pas 
sages  be  rightly  understood,  and  they  do  indeed  rightly 
and  wisely  teach  the  true  bounds  and  limitations  of 
knowledge.  These  limitations  arc  three:  i.  That  we 
do  not  so  place  our  happiness  in  knowledge  as  to  for 
get  our  mortality  :  2.  That  we  so  use  our  knowledge  as 
to  make  it  a  source  of  peace,  not  of  repining  and  dis 
content  :  3.  That  we  do  not  presume  by  the  contem 
plation  of  nature  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  God. 

As  for  the  third  point,  it  deserves  to  be  dwelt  upon  a 
little,  and  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  If  any  presume 
to  think  that  by  the  investigation  of  these  sensible  and 
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material  things  he  mav  attain  unto  such  light  as  that  the 
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Divine  nature  and  will  shall  lie  open  to  him,  then  in 
deed  he  is  spoiled  by  vain  philosophy ;  for  the  contem 
plation  of  God's  creatures  and  works  produces  know 
ledge  in  regard  to  those  creatures  and  works  themselves, 
but,  in  regard  to  God,  it  produces,  not  perfect  knowledge, 
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but  wonder,  which  is  broken  knowledge.  So  it  was 
most  wisely  said  by  a  certain  Platonist,  that — "  Sense  re 
sembles  the  sun,  which  indeed  reveals  the  earth  to  us, 
but  hides  from  us  the  heavens."  Thus  the  senses  un 
fold  natural,  but  obscure  spiritual  things.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  some  learned  men  have  indeed  fallen 
into  heresy,  whilst  they  have  sought  to  fly  up  to  the 
secrets  of  the  Divinity  on  the  waxen  wings  of  sense. 

As  for  the  conceit  that  too  much  knowledge  in 
clines  to  atheism,  and  that  the  ignorance  of  second 
causes  makes  a  man  less  dependent  on  God,  the  great 
First  Cause, — we  may  ask  Job's  question:  "  Will  ye  lie 
for  God  ?  and  talk  deceitfully  for  him  ?"*  For  it  is  certain 
that  God  worketh  nothing  in  nature  but  by  second  causes. 
And  to  teach  otherwise  is  mere  imposture,  as  in  God's 
behalf;  it  is  nothing  else  but  to  offer  to  the  Author  of 
truth  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie.  But  further,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  a  slight  and  superficial  knowledge 
of  philosophy  may  sometimes  incline  the  mind  of  man  to 
atheism;  but  progress  therein  brings  the  mind  back  again 
to  religion.  At  the  entrance  of  philosophical  studies, 
when  second  causes,  which  are  nearest  to  the  senses, 
offer  themselves  to  the  mind,  if  we  dwell  and  rest  in 
them,  it  may  make  us  forgetful  of  the  Supreme  Cause; 
but  as  we  pass  on  farther  and  see  the  mutual  connection, 
dependence,  and  concatenation  of  causes,  and  the  action 
of  Providence,  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the 
poets,  we  come  readily  to  believe  that  the  highest  link 
*  Job  xiii.  7,  old  version. 
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of  nature's  chain  is  fixed  to  the  footstool  of  the  throne 
ofjove. 

To  conclude,  then,  let  no  one  timidly  and  weakly 
suppose  that  a  man  can  search  too  far  into,  or  be  too 
profoundly  conversant  with,  the  book  of  God's  word  or 
the  book  of  God's  works — divinity  or  philosophy  fout 
rather  let  men  strive  after  an  endless  progress  and  profi 
ciency  in  both ;  only  let  them  beware  that  their  aim  in 
both  is  charity,  not  a  vaunting  pride ;  utility,  and  not 
ostentation ;  and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely  mingle 
and  confound  these  two  branches  of  study  together.  / 

MODERATION    IN    THE    PURSUIT    OF    WEALTH. 

But  men,  if  masters  of  themselves,  and  not  carried 
away  with  a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambition,  ought, 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  fortune,  to  set  before  their  eyes, 
not  only  that  general  map  of  the  world,  which  shows 
that  "  all  things  are  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  but 
many  other  more  particular  cards  and  directions :  chiefly 
this,  that,  leing,  without  well-being,  is  a  curse,  and  the 
greater  the  being  the  greater  the  curse ;  and  that  all  virtue 
is  most  rewarded,  and  all  wickedness  most  punished,  in 
itself. 

And  secondly,  whilst  they  eagerly  and  anxiously  seek 
their  own  prosperity,  they  ought  to  look  up  to  that  eter 
nal  Providence  and  Divine  judgment,  which  often  sub 
verts  the  craft  of  evil  plots  and  imaginations,  according 
to  that  Scripture,  He  hath  conceived  mischief,  and  shall 
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Iring  forth  vanity.  And  although  men  should  refrain 
from  practising  injustice  and  wrong,  yet  this  incessant 
and  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  a  man's  fortune  leaves  not 
that  tribute  which  we  owe  to  God  :  who,  we  see,  de 
mands  a  tenth  of  our  substance,  and  a  seventh,  which  is 
more  strict,  of  our  time  :  and  it  is  to  small  purpose  to 
have  an  erected  face  towards  heaven,  and  a  perpetual 
grovelling  spirit  upon  earth,  eating  dust,  as  doth  the 
serpent.  And  if  any  man  Hatter  himself  that  he  will 
employ  his  fortune  well,  though  he  should  obtain  it  ill — 
as  was  said  concerning  Augustus  Caesar,  and  after  of 
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Septimius  Scverus,  "that  either  they  should  never  have 
been  born,  or  else  they  should  never  have  died,"  (they 
did  so  much  mischief  in  the  pursuit  of  their  greatness, 
and  so  much  good  when  they  were  established) — yet  these 
compensations  and  satisfactions,  however  good  to  be 
used  in  the  event,  are  justly  condemned  in  the  purpose 
and  the  design. 

CHARITY,  THE  NOBLEST    GRACE. 

But  these  be  heathen  and  profane  passages,  having 
but  a  shadow  of  that  divine  state  of  mind,  which  religion 
and  the  holy  faith  doth  conduct  men  unto,  by  imprint 
ing  upon  their  souls  charity,  which  is  excellently  called 
the  lond  of  perfectness,  because  it  comprehendeth  and 
fasteneth  all  virtues  together.  And  as  it  is  elegantly 
said  by  Menander,  of  vain  love,  (which  is  but  a  false 
imitation  of  Divine  love,)  that  love  teacheth  a  man  to 
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carry  himself,  better  than  the  left-handed  sophist  or  pre 
ceptor — whom  he  calleth  left-handed,  because,  with  all 
his  rules,  he  cannot  form  a  man  so  dexterously,  nor 
teach  him  to  govern  himself  with  that  facility,  as  love 
can  do.  So  certainly,  if  a  man's  mind  be  truly  inflamed 
with  charity,  it  doth  work  him  suddenly  into  greater 
perfection  than  all  the  doctrine  of  morality  can  do, 
which  is  but  a  sophist  in  comparison  of  the  other.  And 
farther,  as  Xenophon  observed  truly,  "  All  other  affec 
tions,  though  they  may  raise  the  mind,  yet  distort  it  by 
ecstasies  or  excesses;  but  only  love  doth  exalt  the  mind, 
and  at  the  same  instant  settle  and  compose  it."  So  in 
all  other  human  gifts  and  passions,  though  they  advance 
nature,  yet  they  are  subject  to  excess ;  but  charity  alone 
admits  no  excess.  For  so  we  see,  by  aspiring  to  be 
like  God  in  power,  the  angels  transgressed  and  fell ;  by 
aspiring  to  be  like  God  in  knowledge,  man  transgressed 
and  fell ;  but  by  aspiring  to  be  like  God  in  goodness, 
or  love,  neither  man  nor  angel  ever  did,  or  shall,  trans 
gress.  For  unto  that  imitation  we  are  called.  "  Love 
your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you; 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven :  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and 
on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust."  So  in  the  first  idea  of  the  Divine  nature 
itself,  the  heathen  religioa  calls  God  the  greatest  and 
best  (Optimus  Maximus],  and  the  sacred  Scripture  says, 
"  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 
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NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

As  concerning  Divine  philosophy,  or  Natural  Theo 
logy,  it  is  that  knowledge,  or  rather  those  sparks  of 
knowledge,  concerning  God,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
the  contemplation  of  his  creatures;  which  knowledge 
may  be  truly  termed  Divine  in  respect  of  the  object,  and 
natural  in  respect  of  the  light. 

The  bounds  of  this  knowledge  are,  that  it  suffices 
to  convince  atheism,  but  not  to  teach  religion :  and 
therefore  there  was  never  miracle  wrought  by  God  to 
convert  an  atheist,  because  the  lio-ht  of  nature  mitrht 
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have  led  him  to  confess  a  God  :  but  miracles  have  been 
wrought  to  convert  idolaters  and  the  superstitious  who 
acknowledge  a  Deity,  but  go  astray  in  his  worship, 
because  no  light  of  nature  extends  to  declare  the  will 
and  true  worship  of  God. 

For  as  all  works  do  show  forth  the  power  and  skill 
of  the  workman,  and  not  his  likeness,  so  it  is  of  the 
works  of  God,  which  do  show  the  omnipotency  and  wis 
dom  of  the  Maker,  but  not  his  image.  And  therefore, 
the  heathen  mythologies  differ  from  the  sacred  truth  ; 
for  they  supposed  the  world  to  be  the  image  of  God,  and 
man  to  be  the  image  of  the  world.  But  the  Scriptures 
never  vouchsafe  to  attribute  to  the  world  such  honour, 
as  to  be  the  image  of  God,  but  only  the  work  of  his 
hands ;  neither  do  they  speak  of  any  other  image  of 
God  than  man. 
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Therefore,  that  there  is  a  God,,  that  he  rules  the 
world,  that  he  is  Almighty,  wise,  prescient,  that  he  is 
good,  just,  a  rewarder,  an  avenger,  that  he  should  be 
adored,  (and  much  more  as  to  his  attributes  and  works,) 
may  be  made  manifest — as  has  been  shown  by  many  able 
writers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  study  of 
nature  or  the  principles  of  human  reason,  vehemently  to 
insist  upon  the  mysteries  of  faith,  or  curiously  to  pry 
into  them,  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  safe  :  Give  to  faith 
the  things  which  are  faith's.  For  the  heathen  them 
selves  conclude  as  much  in  that  excellent  fable  of  the 
golden  chain  ;  "  That  men  and  gods  were  not  able  to 
draw  Jupiter  down  to  the  earth  ;  but  contrariwise,  Jupiter 
was  able  to  draw  them  up  to  heaven."  So  that  we 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  draw  down  or  submit  the  mys 
teries  of  God  to  our  reason ;  but  contrariwise,  to  raise 
and  advance  our  reason  to  the  Divine  truth. 

THE  TRUE  DIGNITY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

But  of  all  errors  the  greatest  is,  the  mistaking  or 
misplacing  of  the  ultimate  end  of  knowledge  :  for  men 
have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
sometimes  out  of  a  natural  curiosity,  and  inquisitive 
temper;  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety 
and  delight;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation; 
and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of  wit  and 
contradiction;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and  a  livelihood ; 
and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their 
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divine  gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  _mp.  of  mankind .: 
as  if  they  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch,  whereupon  to 
rest  a  fevered  and  restless  spirit;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wan 
dering  and  variable,  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a 
fair  prospect;  or  a  tower  of  state,  for  a  proud  mind  to 
raise  itself  upon  ;  or  a  fort  of  commanding  ground,  for 
strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop,  for  profit,  or  sale ;  and 
not  a  rich  storehouse,  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  relief  of  man's  estate.  * 

First,  then,  let  us  seek  the  dignity  of  knowledge  in 
its  archetype  and  exemplar  ;  that  is,  in  the  attributes  and 
acts  of  God,  as  far  as  they  arc  revealed  to  man,  and 
may  be  observed  with  moderation ;  but  this  we  may  not 
seek  by  the  name  of  learning ;  for  all  learning  is  know 
ledge  acquired,  but  all  knowledge  in  God  is  original  : 
and  therefore  we  must  look  for  it  by  another  name,  that 
of  wisdom  or  sapience,  as  the  Scriptures  call  it. 

In  the  work  of  the  creation  we  see  a  double  emana 
tion  of  virtue  from  God  ;  the  one  referring  more  pro 
perly  to  power,  the  other  to  wisdom  ;  the  one  expressed 
in  creating  the  substance  of  matter,  the  other  in  dis 
posing  the  beauty  of  the  form.  This  being  premised,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that,  for  anything  which  appears  in 
the  history  of  the  creation,  the  confused  mass  and  mat 
ter  of  heaven  and  earth  was  made  in  a  moment ;  and 
the  order  and  disposition  of  that  chaos,  or  mass,  was 
the  work  of  six  days  ;  such  a  note  of  difference  it  pleased 
God  to  put  upon  the  works  of  power  and  the  works  of 
wisdom.  In  accordance  with  this  it  is  not  written 
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that  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  heaven  and  earth,"  as  it 
is  set  down  of  the  works  following;  but  actually,  that 
God  made  heaven  and  earth :  the  one  carrying  the 
style  of  a  manufacture,  and  the  other  of  a  law,  decree, 
or  council. 

To  proceed  to  that  which  is  next  in  order  from  God 
to  spirits.  We  find,  (as  far  as  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
the  celestial  hierarchy  of  that  supposed  Dionysius,  the 
senator  of  Athens,)  the  first  place  or  degree  is  given  to 
the  angels  of  love,  which  are  termed  Seraphim;  the 
second  to  the  angels  of  light,  which  are  termed  Cheru 
bim  ;  and  the  third  and  following  places,  to  thrones, 
principalities,  and  the  rest,  which  are  all  angels  of  power 
and  ministry ;  so  that  the  angels  of  knowledge  and 
illumination  are  placed  before  the  angels  of  office  and 
domination. 

To  descend  from  spirits  and  intellectual  natures  to 
sensible  and  material  forms;  we  read  the  first  form  that 
was  created  was  light,  which  hath  a  relation  and  cor 
respondence  in  nature  and  corporal  things  to  knowledge 
in  spirits  and  incorporal  things. 

So,  in  the  distribution  of  days,  we  see,  the  day 
wherein  God  did  rest,  and  contemplate  his  own  works, 
was  blessed  above  all  the  days  wherein  the  fabric  of 
nature  was  created  and  arrayed. 

After  the  creation  was  finished,  it  is  written  that 
man  was  placed  in  the  garden  to  work  therein ;  which 
work,  so  appointed  to  him,  could  be  no  other  than  work 
of  contemplation ;  that  is,  the  end  of  his  work  was  but  for 
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exercise  and  delight,  not  for  necessity;  but  there  being 
then  no  reluctance  of  the  creature,  nor  sweat  of  the 
brow,  man's  employment  must  of  consequence  have 
been  matter  of  delight  in  the  task,  and  not  matter  of 
labour  for  the  use. 

Again,  the  first  acts  which  man  performed  in 
paradise,  consisted  of  the  two  summary  parts  of  know 
ledge — the  view  of  creatures,  and  the  imposition  of 
names.* 

As  for  the  knowledge  which  induced  the  fall,  it  was, 
as  was  touched  before,(jiot  the  natural  knowledge  of 
creatures,  but  the  moral  knowledge  of  ffood  and  evil ; 
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wherein  the  supposition  was,  that  God's  commandments 
or  prohibitions  were  not  the  essential  principles  of 
good  and  evil,  but  that  they  had  a  different  origin, 
which  man  aspired  to  know,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
make  a  total  defection  from  God,  and  depend  wholly 
upon  himself. 

To  pass  on  :  in  the  first  event  or  occurrence  after 
the  fall  of  man,  we  see,  (as  the  Scriptures  have  infinite 
mysteries,  not  violating  at  all  the  truth  of  the  story  or 
letter,  an  image  of  the  two  estates,)  the  contemplative 
state,  and  the  active  state,  figured  in  the  two  persons 
of  Abel  and  Cain,  and  in  the  two  simplest  and  most 
primitive  trades  of  life,  that  of  the  shepherd,  who,  by 
reason  of  his  leisure,  rests  in  a  place,  and  living  in  view 
of  heaven,  is  a  lively  image  of  a  contemplative  life;  and 
that  of  the  husbandman.  In  which  we  see  again,  the 
*  Gen.  ii.  19. 
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favour  and  election  of  God  went  to  the  shepherd,  and 
not  to  the  tiller  of  the  ground. 

So  in.  the  age  before  the  flood,  the  holy  records, 
within  those  few  memorials  which  are  there  entered 
and  registered,,  have  vouchsafed  to  mention  and  honour 
the  name  of  the  inventors  and  authors  of  music,  and 
works  in  metal.  In  the  age  after  the  flood,  the  first 
great  judgment  of  God  upon  the  ambition  of  man  was 
the  confusion  of  tongues;  whereby  the  open  trade  and 
intercourse  of  learning  and  knowledge  was  chiefly  hin 
dered. 

To  descend  to  Moses  the  lawgiver,  and  God's  first 
pen  :  he  is  adorned  by  the  Scriptures  with  this  addition 
and  commendation,  that  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wis 
dom  of  the  Egyptians;  which  nation,  we  know,  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  schools  of  the  world. 

So  likewise  in  the  person  of  Solomon  the  king,  we 
see  the  gift  or  endowment  of  wisdom  and  learning,  both 
in  Solomon's  petition,  and  in  God's  assent  thereunto, 
preferred  before  all  earthly  and  temporal  felicity.  By 
virtue  of  which  gift  of  God,  Solomon  became  enabled, 
not  only  to  write  those  excellent  parables,  or  proverbs, 
concerning  Divine  and  moral  philosophy ;  but  also  to 
compile  a  natural  history  of  all  verdure,  from  the  cedar 
upon  the  mountain  to  the  moss  upon  the  wall,  (which 
is  but  a  rudiment  between  putrefaction  and  an  herb,) 
and  also  of  all  things  that  breathe  or  move.  Nay,  the 
same  Solomon  the  kino;  although  he  excelled  in  the 
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glory  of  treasure  and  magnificent  buildings,  of  shipping 
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and  navigation,  of  service  and  attendance,  of  fame  and 
renown,,  and  the  like,  yet  he  makcth  no  claim  to  any  of 
those  glories,  but  only  to  the  glory  of  seeking  for  truth  ; 
for  so  he  saith  expressly,  "  The  glory  of  God  is  to  con 
ceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of  the  king  is  to  find  it  out;" 
as  if,  according  to  the  innocent  play  of  children,  the 
Divine  Majesty  took  delight  to  hide  his  works,  to  the 
end  to  have  them  found  out;  and  as  if  kings  could  not 
obtain  a  greater  honour  than  to  be  God's  playfellows  in 
that  game,  considering  the  great  commandment  of  wits 
and  means,  whereby  nothing  needeth  to  be  hidden 
from  them. 

Neither  did  the  dispensation  of  God  vary  in  the 
times  after  our  Saviour  came  into  the  world ;  for  our 
Saviour  himself  did  first  show  his  power  to  subdue 
ignorance,  by  his  conference  with  the  priests  and  doc 
tors  of  the  law,  before  he  showed  his  power  to  subdue 
nature  by  his  miracles.  And  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  chiefly  figured  and  expressed  in  the  similitude 
and  gift  of  tongues,  which  are  but  the  vehicles  of 
knowledge. 

o 

So  in  the  election  of  those  instruments,  which  it 
pleased  God  to  use  for  the  plantation  of  the  faith,  not 
withstanding  that  at  the  first  he  did  employ  persons 
altogether  unlearned,  except  by  inspiration,  more  evi 
dently  to  declare  his  immediate  working,  and  to  abase 
all  human  wisdom  or  knowledge ;  yet  nevertheless,  that 
counsel  of  his  was  no  sooner  performed,  but  in  the  next 
vicissitude  and  succession,  he  did  send  his  Divine  truth 
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into  the  world,  waited  on  with  other  learnings,  as  with 
servants  or  handmaids :  for  so  we  see  St  Paul,  who  was 
only  learned  amongst  the  apostles,  had  his  pen  most 
used  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 

So  again,  we  find  that  many  of  the  aneient  bishops 
and  fathers  of  the  church  were  excellently  read,  and 
studied  in  all  the  learning  of  the  heathen;  insomuch, 
that  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  whereby  it  was 
interdicted  unto  Christians  to  be  admitted  into  schools, 
lectures,  or  exercises  of  learning,  was  esteemed  and 
accounted  a  more  pernicious  engine  and  machination 
against  the  Christian  faith,  than  were  all  the  sanguinary 
prosecutions  of  his  predecessors.  Neither  could  Gregory 
the  first,  bishop  of  Rome,  ever  obtain  the  reputation  of 
piety  or  devotion,  but  contrariwise  received  the  censure 
of  folly,  malignity,  and  pusillanimity,  even  amongst  holy 
men,  in  that  he  designed  to  obliterate  and  extinguish 
the  memory  of  heathen  antiquity  and  authors.  But 
contrariwise,  it  was  the  Christian  church,  which, 
amidst  the  inundations  of  the  Scythians  on  the  one 
side  from  the  north-west,  and  the  Saracens  from  the 
east,  did  preserve,  in  the  sacred  lap  and  bosom  thereof, 
the  precious  relics  even  of  heathen  learning,  which 
otherwise  had  been  extinguished,  as  if  no  such  thing 
had  ever  been. 

And  we  see  before  our  eyes,  that  in  the  age  of  our 
selves  and  our  fathers,  when  it  pleased  God  to  call 
the  church  of  Rome  to  account  for  their  degenerate 
manners  and  ceremonies,  and  sundry  obnoxious  doc- 
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trines,  it  was  ordained  by  the  Divine  Providence,  that 
there  should  attend  withal  a  renovation,  and  new  sprino- 
of  all  other  knowledges.  On  the  other  side,  we  see  the 
Jesuits,  instigated  partly  by  the  emulation  and  provoca 
tion  of  the  example  of  the  Reformers,  have  much  quick 
ened  and  strengthened  the  state  of  learning;  we  see,  I 
say,  what  notable  service  and  reparation  they  have  clone 
to  the  Roman  see. 

Wherefore,  to  conclude  this  part,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  there  are  two  principal  duties  and  services,  besides 
ornament  and  illustration,  which  philosophy  and  human 
learning  do  perform  to  faith  and  religion,  (i.)  The  one, 
because  they  are  an  effectual  stimulus  to  exalt  the  glory 
of  God.  For,  as  the  Psalms  and  other  Scriptures  do 
often  invite  us  to  consider  and  magnify  the  great  and 
wonderful  works  of  God,  so,  if  we  should  rest  only  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  exterior  of  them,  as  they  first  offer 
themselves  to  our  senses,  we  should  do  a  like  injury  unto 
the  majesty  of  God,  as  if  we  should  judge  of  the  store 
of  some  excellent  jeweller,  by  that  only  which  is  set  out 
toward  the  street  in  his  shop.  (2.)  The  other,<5ecause 
they  minister  a  smgular  help  and  preservative  against 
unbelief  and  error^for  our  Saviour  saith,  "  Ye  do  err, 
not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God;" 
laying  before  us  two  books  or  volumes  to  study,  if  we 
will  be  secured  from  error — first,  the  Scriptures,  reveal 
ing  the  will  of  God,  and  then  the  creatures,  expressing 
his  po\\cr:  whereof  the  latter  is  a  key  unto  the  former; 
not  only  opening  our  understanding  to  conceive  the 
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true  sense  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  general  notions  of 
reason  and  rules  of  speech,  but  chiefly  opening  our 
belief,  in  drawing  us  into  a  due  meditation  of  the  omni- 
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potency  of  God,  which  is  chiefly  signed  and  engraven 
upon  his  works. 

ON    CHURCH    HISTORY. 

Ecclesiastical  history  may  be  divided  into  the  history 
of  the  church,  strictly  so  called,  history  of  prophecy, 
and  history  of  Providence. 

The  first  describes  the  times  of  the  militant  church, 
whether  it  be  fluctuant,  as  the  ark  of  Noah,  or  mov 
able,  as  the  ark  in  the  wilderness,  or  at  rest,  as  the  ark 
in  the  temple ;  that  is,  the  state  of  the  church  in  per 
secution,  in  transition,  and  in  peace.  This  part  I  ought 
in  no  sort  to  note  as  deficient,  only  I  would  the  virtue 
and  sincerity  of  it  were  according  to  the  mass  and  quan 
tity. 

The  second,  which  is  history  of  prophecy,  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  prophecy,  and  the  accomplishment;  and 
therefore  the  nature  of  such  a  work  ought  to  be,  that 
every  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  be  sorted  with  the  event 
fulfilling  the  same,  throughout  the  ages  of  the  world  ; 
both  for  the  better  confirmation  of  faith,  and  for  the 
better  illumination  of  the  church  touching  those  parts 
of  prophecies  which  are  yet  unfulfilled  :  allowing  never 
theless  that  latitude  which  is  agreeable  and  familiar  unto 
Divine  prophecies,  being  of  the  nature  of  their  Author, 
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with  whom  "  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  and 
one  day  as  a  thousand  years,"  and  therefore  are  not 
fulfilled  punctually  at  once,  but  have  accomplishment 
throughout  many  ages  ;  though  the  height  or  fulness  of 
them  may  refer  to  some  one  age.  This  is  a  work  which 
I  think  to  be  wanting,  but  it  is  to  be  done  with  wisdom, 
sobriety,  and  reverence,  or  not  at  all. 

The  third,  which  is  history  of  Providence,  contains  that 
Divine  correspondence  which  is  between  God's  revealed 
will  and  his  secret  will,  which  though  it  be  so  obscure, 
that  for  the  most  part  it  is  not  legible  to  the  natural  man 
— no,  nor  many  times  to  those  that  behold  it  from  the 
tabernacle — yet,  at  some  times,  it  pleased  God,  for  our 
better  establishment,  and  the  confuting  of  those  which 
are  "  without  God  in  the  world/'  to  write  it  in  such  text 
and  capital  letters,that,  as  the  prophet  saith,  "he  that  run 
neth  by  may  read  it ;"  that  is,  mere  sensual  persons,  which 
hasten  by  God's  judgments,  and  never  bend  or  fix  their 
thoughts  upon  them,  yet  are  nevertheless  in  their  passage 
and  race  urged  to  discern  it.  Such  are  the  notable  events 
and  examples  of  God's  judgments,  chastisements,  deliver 
ances,  and  blessings  :  and  this  is  a  work  which  hath 
passed  through  the  labours  of  many,  and  therefore  I 
•%annot  present  as  omitted. 
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The  authority  of  God  extends  over  the  whole  man, 
alike  to  the  reason  and  to  the  will ;  so  that,  as  we  are  to 
obey  his  law,  though  the  will   oppose,  so  we  are  to  be 
lieve  his  word,  though  the  reason  oppose  ;  that  is  to  say, 
C  man  is  absolutely  to  renounce  self  and  yield  himself  up 
to  Go(l/'    If  we  believe  only  that  to  which  our  reason 
assents,  we  give  credence,  not  to  the  author,  but  to  the 
thing,  which  is  no  more  than  we  should  do  to  a  suspect 
ed  and  discredited  witness.     But  the  faith  which  was 
"  imputed  to  Abraham  for  righteousness  "  differed  widely 
from  this — it  referred  to  a  matter  which  Sarah  (in  this, 
the  type  of  natural  reason)   regarded  as  ridiculous.      In 
proportion,  then,  as  any  Divine  mystery  may  appear  in 
credible  and  absurd,  the  greater  the  honour  done  to  God 
by  its  belief,  and  the  more  illustrious  the  victory  of  our 
faith.     So  sinners,  the  more  they  are  cast  down  in  con 
science,  yet  exercising  faith  in  the  mercy   of  God  for 
their  salvation,   honour  him  the  more;  for  all  despair 
dishonours  God. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  well,  we  shall  find  that  to 
believe  is  nobler  than  to  know — at  least  as  knowledge 
now  is.  For  in  knowledge  the  mind  is  acted  upon  by 
the  senses,  which  are  acted  upon  by  material  things; 
but  in  faith,  spirit  is  acted  upon  by  spirit,  which  is  the 
nobler  agent.  In  the  state  of  glory  it  will  be  so  no  longer. 
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Then  indeed  faith  will  cease,  and  "  we  shall  know  even 
as  we  are  known." 

We  conclude,  then,,  that  theology  is  grounded  only 
upon  the  words  and  "  oracles  of  God,"  and  cannot  be 
learned  from  the  light  of  nature  and  of  reason.  For  it 
is  written,  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;" 
but  nowhere  is  it  written  that  the  heavens  declare  the 
will  of  God.  Concerning  this  it  is  said — "  To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to 
this,  it  is  because  they  have  no  truth  in  them."  Nor 
does  this  hold  good  only  of  those  great  mysteries  of  the 
Godhead,  creation  and  redemption,  but  it  is  true  like 
wise  of  the  moral  law  rightly  interpreted.  "  Love  your 
enemies — bless  them  who  curse  you,"  etc.  Words  like 
these  indeed  deserve  the  praise  that  "  the  sound  is  more 
than  human.'3  The  voice  which  utters  them  surpasses 
the  powers  of  nature.  *  *  *  Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  a  great  part  of  the  moral  law  is  marked  by 
a  perfection  to  which  nature  cannot  aspire. 

How,  then,  is  it  that  man  is  said  to  have  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  good  and  evil, 
by  the  law  and  light  of  nature?  Thus.  It  must  be  re 
marked  that  the  phrase  the  light  of  nature  is  used  in  a 
twofold  sense.  First,  as  it  arises  from  sense,  reason, 
and  argument,  according  to  the  laws  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Second,  as  it  beams  forth  from  the  mind  of  man, 
by  an  internal  instinct,  according  to  the  law  of  con 
science,  which  is  indeed,  as  it  were,  a  spark  and  ember 
of  his  primitive  purity.  Now  it  is  in  this  latter  sense 
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alone  that  man  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  light, 
enabling  him  to  discern  the  perfection  of  the  moral  law. 
This  light  indeed  is  not  perfectly  clear,  and  it  serves 
rather  to  rebuke  sin  than  to  teach  duty.  So  then,  reli 
gion,  whether  you  consider  its  doctrines  or  its  moral 
duties,  depends  upon  a  Divine  revelation. 

The  use  of  reason,  however,  is  very  great  in  spiritual 
things,  and  is  of  wide  application.  It  is  not  without  good 
cause  that  the  apostle  calls  religion  "  our  reasonable 
service/'  The  very  types  and  figures  of  the  old  law 
were  full  of  reason  and  meaning.  In  this  respect  they 
differed  widely  from  the  ceremonies  of  idolatry  and  ma 
gic,  which  were  full  of  idle  and  unmeaning  characters, 
teaching  nothing,  even  by  signs.  But  the  Christian 
faith  pre-eminently,  as  in  all  things,  so  in  this,  deserves 
to  be  highly  magnified  as  preserving  the  golden  mean, 
in  the  use  of  reason  and  controversy,  between  the  laws 
of  the  heathen  and  of  Mohammed,  which  have  gone 
into  opposite  extremes.  For  the  religion  of  the  heathen 
had  no  stedfast  belief  or  articles  of  faith,  but  left  all  to 
liberty  of  argument;  whilst  the  religion  of  Moham 
med,  on  the  other  hand,  interdicts  all  religious  contro 
versies  utterly.  Of  these  the  former  bears  the  aspect 
of  vague  and  manifold  error,  the  latter  of  fraud  and 
imposture.  Whilst  the  holy  Christian  faith  allows  the 
use  of  reason  and  argument,  but  restrains  it  within  due 
bounds. 

The  use  of  human  reason  in  religion  is  twofold  :   (i.) 

D  \         / 
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in  apprehending  and  receiving  the  mysteries  of  faith  ; 
(2.)  in  deducing  the  consequences  which  flow  from 
them. 

The  first  of  these  applies  to  the  mysteries  themselves. 
But  how  ?  Not  by  way  of  argument  and  proof,  but  by 
way  of  illustration.  We  sec  that  God  condescends  to 
the  weakness  of  our  minds,  so  explaining  these  myste 
ries  as  they  may  best  be  understood  by  us  •  grafting  his 
revelations  and  holy  doctrines  upon  the  conceptions  of 
our  reason,  and  accommodating  his  inspirations  to  open 
our  intellects  as  the  wards  of  a  key  fit  into  and  open  the 
lock.  But  even  in  this  respect  there  is  something  due 
from  us  in  which  we  ought  not  to  be  found  wanting. 
For  since  God  himself  employs  our  reason  in  conferring 
upon  us  the  light  of  his  truth,  we  ought  to  exercise  that 
reason  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  we  may  become  in 
creasingly  capable  of  receiving  and  imbibing  those  mys 
teries.  Our  minds  should  expand  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  revelations,  not  the  revelation  be  contracted  to  the 
narrowness  of  our  minds. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  we  must  remember 
that  reason  has  not  a  primary  and  absolute,  but  only  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  place.  The  articles  of  faith 
and  the  principles  of  religion  must  first  be  thoroughly 
established  and  settled  in  the  mind,  and  then  the  reason 
may  proceed  to  deduce  inferences  and  consequences 
from  them.  In  this  respect,  we  may  point  out  a  dis 
tinction  between  the  use  of  reason  in  natural  and  in 
spiritual  things.  In  the  former,  we  should  test  and 
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examine  both  premises  and  conclusions ;  every  term  of 
the  proposition  needs  to  be  proved  and  tried ;  for  they 
all  have  their  origin  in,  and  must  be  established  by, 
the  same  authority — the  human  reason.  But  this  does 
not  hold  good  in  spiritual  things,,  where  the  premises 
are  self-existent,  and  have  an  independent  authority  and 
evidence,  and  are  not  controlled  by  the  reason  which 
makes  its  deductions  from  them.  This,  indeed,  is  not 
without  analogy  in  various  other  matters — chess,  or 
games  of  skill,  for  instance,  where  the  laws  of  the  game 
are  assumed  as  unquestionable,  and  the  only  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  reason  lies  in  their  application ;  or  in  suits 
of  law,  where  the  axioms  and  maxims  of  jurisprudence 
rest  upon  authority,  and  are  positive  and  not  open  to 
disputation,  whilst  deductions  from,  and  applications  of, 
these  afford  ample  room  for  controversy. 

As  the  use  of  reason  in  divine  things  is  of  two  kinds, 
so  it  is  liable  to  two  excesses,  (i.)  When  it  pries  too 
curiously  into  the  mode  and  manner  of  a  mystery — asking 
how  it  can  be  so  ?  (2.)  When  it  ascribes  equal  authority 
to  the  inference  deduced  as  to  the  divine  principles  of 
revelation  from  which  we  have  inferred  it.  He  would 
be  a  disciple  of  Nicodemus,  who,  falling  into  the  first 
error,  asks,  "  Hoiv  can  a  man  lie  lorn  again  when  he  is 
old?"  And  I  am  sure  that  he  is  no  disciple  of  Paul  who 
does  not  sometimes  say,  "  I,  not  the  Lord,"  or,  "  accord 
ing  to  my  judgment ;"  for  this  is  style  of  speech  suited 
to  questions  not  of  revelation  but  of  inference  and  argu 
ment.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  thing  of  prime  import 
ance  that  a  moderate  and  well-studied  treatise  should 
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be  written,  discussing  this  question,  of  the  right  use  of 
reason  in  matters  of  revelation. 

I  the  more  insist  upon  this,  because  I  think  that  a  due 
and  careful  consideration  of  this  point  would  serve  as  an 
opiate  allaying  both  the  variety  of  curious  speculations 
in  which  the  schools  labour,  and  the  fury  of  angry  con 
troversies  in  which  the  church  labours.  The  importance 
of  this  will  yet  further  appear  if  we  remember  that  in  the 
Christian  covenant,  laid  down  by  our  Saviour,  there 
are  these  two  seemingly  contradictory  clauses  :  "  He  icho 
i.s  not  icith  us  is  against  'its,"  and  again,  "  He  who  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us"  From  this  we  see  that  there  are 
some  points  of  faith  so  vital  and  essential,  that  he  who 
dissents  is  thereby  excluded  from  the  church  •  but  there 
are  other  points,  non-essential,  in  which  Christians  may 
differ  and  yet  remain  in  fellowship.  The  bond  of  Chris 
tian  union  is  declared  to  be  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism;  not  one  ritual,  one  opinion.  The  Saviour's 
robe  was  undivided  yet  many-coloured.  The  chaff  is  to 
be  separated  from  the  wheat,  but  the  tares  are  not  to  be 
forthwith  uprooted  from  the  field.  When  Moses  saw  the 
Egyptian  striving  with  the  Israelite  he  did  not  say, 
"  Why  contend  ye  ?  "  but  slew  him  with  the  sword  ;  but 
when  he  saw  two  Israelites  contending,  he  said,  "  Bre 
thren,,  why  contend  ye  ?  "  From  this  let  us  learn  to  dis 
tinguish  between  those  points  of  alien  doctrine  which 
are  to  be  slain  by  "the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  without 
attempt  at  reconciliation,  and  those  points  in  which, 
though  erroneous,  peace  may  nevertheless  be  made  and 
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preserved.  It  is,  however,  only  probable  that  he  who 
speaks  of  peace  will  meet  with  the  reply  of  Jehu  to  the 
messenger,  "  What  has  peace  to  do  with  Jehu  ?  What 
has  peace  to  do  with  thce  ?  Turn,  and  follow  me."  For 
most  men  seek  not  peace  but  party. 

Since  all  knowledge  of  divine  things  must  be  drawn 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  principles  of  Scriptural 
interpretation  are  of  primary  importance.  We  speak 
not  now  of  the  authority  or  general  agreement  of  the 
church  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  but  of  the 
method  of  that  interpretation.  This  may  be  either 
methodical  or  loose.  The  former,  or  scholastic  method, 
seems  to  draw  the  water  of  life  into  cisterns  where  it  is 
stored  up  for  use.  The  other  method  comes  to  the  foun 
tain  or  well  and  draws  water  for  present  need.  The 
former  method,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are 
collected  together  into  bodies  of  scholastic  theology,  is 
the  more  convenient;  yet,  in  my  judgment,  water  so 
kept  and  stored  up  in  a  cistern  is  apt  to  corrupt. 

The    schoolmen    and    theologians,    in  thus  dealing 
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with  Scripture,  have  thought  three  things, — a  summary 
brevity,  a  compacted  strength,  and  a  complete  perfection ; 
whereof  the  two  first  they  fail  to  find,  and  the  last  they 
ought  not  to  seek.  As  to  the  first,  condensation  com 
monly  causes  amplification ;  for  the  abridgment  becomes 
obscure  and  the  obscurity  calls  for  exposition,  and  the 
exposition  runs  into  large  commentaries,  which  grow  to 
be  vaster  than  the  original  volumes,  from  which  the 
abridged  summary  was  first  extracted.  As  to  the  second, 
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it  is  true  that  knowledge  reduced  into  an  exact  technical 
form  has  a  show  of  strength,  in  that  each  part  seems  to 
buttress  and  sustain  the  other;  but  this  is  more  in  ap 
pearance  than  reality.  And  the  more  we  recede  from 
the  Scriptures  themselves  into  theological  inferences  and 
deductions,  the  more  weak  do  our  positions  become.  As 
for  the  third  point,  we  ought  not  to  strive  after  a  scheme 
of  divinity  which  is  perfect  and  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
For  he  that  will  reduce  knowledge  into  a  scientific  form 
will  make  it  round  and  uniform  ;  but,  in  theology,  many 
things  must  be  broken  off  abruptly  and  concluded  with, 
"  Oh  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
God !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
ways  are  past  finding  out."  So  again  the  apostle  says, 
"We  know  in  part," — and  to  have  the  form  of  a  com 
plete  whole  whilst  there  is  but  the  material  for  a  part, 
requires  us  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  supposition  and 
presumption.  I  conclude,  then,  that  these  methodical 
summaries,  though  they  have  their  use  in  the  preparatory 
stages  of  knowledge,  yet  to  make  them  the  main  body 
and  substance  of  our  studies  is  in  all  sciences  prejudicial, 
and  in  theology  dangerous. 

As  for  the  more  loose,  general,  and  unmethodical 
study  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  various  modes 
have  been  devised,  some  of  which  are  rather  curious  and 
doubtful  than  sober  and  safe.  Seeing  that  Scripture 
differs  from  all  other  books  in  the  fact  that  it  is  indited 
by  inspiration,  not  by  human  reason,  it  must  be  handled 
and  expounded  with  a  corresponding  difference  of  treat- 
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merit.  The  inditer  of  it  knew  four  things,  to  the  know 
ledge  of  which  no  man  can  attain.  These  are,  i.  The 
kingdom  of  glory.  2.  The  perfection  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  3.  The  secrets  of  the  heart  of  man.  4.  The 
future  succession  of  all  ages. 

In  each  of  these  points  there  is  danger  of  extrava 
gance  and  excess  in  the  interpretation. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  said,  "  He  that  presseth  into  the 
light  shall  be  oppressed  of  the  glory ;  "  and  God  said, 
"  No  man  shall  see  my  face  and  live."  We  ought  to  be 
restrained  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety  when  we  ex 
pound  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  kingdom  of  glory. 
We  are  not  presumptuously  to  anticipate  the  time  of 
knowledge  and  of  vision, — "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly  (literally — enigmatically,  in  a  mirror),  but  then  face 
to  face :  "  in  which  words,  however,  we  have  liberty 
granted  us,  as  it  were,  to  polish  the  mirror,  and  modestly 
to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  enigma.  Yet  to  press 
too  far  into  those  things  must  cause  a  dissolution  and 
overthrow  of  the  spirit  of  man.  For  as  we  may  receive 
into  the  body  food,  medicine,  and  poison, — whereof  food 
is  that  which  the  nature  of  man  can  perfectly  assimilate 
and  convert ;  medicine  is  that  which  partly  is  converted 
by  nature  and  partly  converts  nature ;  but  poison  is  that 
upon  which  nature  cannot  work,  but  which  wholly 
works  upon  nature; — so  in  the  mind,  that  which  reason 
cannot  at  all  work  upon  and  assimilate,  is  a  mere  intoxi 
cation,  and  endangers  the  dissolution  of  the  mind  and 
the  understanding:. 
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As  to  the  second,  though  indeed  the  author  of  the 
Scriptures  knew  perfectly  the  law  of  nature  (as  Wisdom 
speaks,  "  When  he  prepared  the  heavens  I  was  there, 
when  he  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  deep"),  yet. 
they  err  who  pretend  to  find  all  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  who  denounce  all  other  philosophy  as 
heathenish  and  profane.  There  is  no  such  enmity  be 
tween  the  word  of  God  and  the  works  of  God  as  they 
pretend.  In  thus  treating  Scripture  they  do  not  honour 
it,  as  they  suppose,  but  degrade  it.  They  seek  heaven 
and  earth  in  the  word  of  God,  of  which  it  said,  "  Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass 
away/'  What  is  this  but  to  seek  temporary  things 
amongst  those  which  are  eternal  ?  To  seek  divinity 
in  philosophy  is  to  seek  the  living  amongst  the  dead  ;  to 
seek  philosophy  in  divinity  is  to  seek  the  dead  amongst 
the  living.  The  pots  and  lavers  of  the  temple  stand  in 
the  outer  court,  and  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  which  is  reserved  for  the  Ark  of  the  Testimony. 
Again,  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
Scriptures  is  not  to  teach  natural  things,  save  in  passing, 
and  for  application  to  man's  capacity  and  to  matters 
moral  and  divine.  Natural  things  are  only  used  to  illus 
trate  that  which  is  spiritual ;  and  to  press  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  into  a  scientific  argument,  is  as  if,  when  a  man 
for  the  sake  of  illustration  or  ornament  had  spoken  of  a 
basilisk,  a  unicorn,  or  a  centaur,  it  were  thereupon  con 
cluded  that  he  affirmed  the  vulgar  conceit  of  the  exist 
ence  of  these  things  to  be  true.  In  regard,  then,  to  these 
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two  points,  let  us  not  follow  the  example  of  rabbis  and 
cabalists,  but  remember  the  caution — "  Mind  not  high 
things/' 

The  two  latter  points,  known  to  God  and  unknown 
to  man,  touching  the  secrets  of  the  heart  and  the  suc 
cessions  of  time,  do  indeed  make  a  just  and  sound  differ 
ence  between  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  all 
other  books.  It  is  an  excellent  observation  which  has 
been  made  upon  the  answers  of  our  Saviour  Christ  to 
many  of  the  questions  proposed  to  him,  that  they  are 
not  pertinent  to  the  question  asked ;  the  reason  whereof 
is,  that  not  being  like  man,  who  only  knows  man's 
thoughts  by  his  words,  but  knowing  man's  thoughts  im 
mediately,  he  answered  not  the  words  of  the  questioners 
but  their  thoughts.  Much  like  this  is  the  manner  of 
the  Scriptures  in  general,  wrhich,  being  written  to  the 
thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the  succession  of  all  ages,  with 
a  foresight  of  all  heresies,  contradictions,  differing  estates 
of  the  church,  and  particularly  of  the  elect,  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  only  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  proper 
sense  of  the  place  and  present  occasion  whereupon  the 
words  were  uttered,  but  have  in  them  infinite  springs  and 
streams  of  doctrine  to  water  the  church  in  every  part. 
And  therefore  as  the  literal  sense  is  the  main  stream  or 
river,  so  the  moral  sense  chiefly,  and  sometimes  the  allego 
rical  or  typical,  are  they  whereof  the  church  hath  most 
use.  Not  that  I  wish  men  to  be  bold  in  allegories  or  in- 
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dulffent  or  light  in  allusions,  but  that  I  do  much  con- 
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demn   that    interpretation    of  Scripture  which  is   only 
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after  the  manner  which  men  use  to  interpret  a  profane 
book. 

In  this  part,  touching  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  I 
observe  no  deficiency.  I  find  a  vast  mass  of  books  of 
controversy,  common-places,  prolix  commentaries,  and 
treatises  which  deal  with  theology  as  an  art  or  science; 
but  that  form  of  theological  writing  which,  in  my  judg 
ment,  is  the  most  precious  is  positive  theology,  based 
upon  particular  texts  of  Scripture,  not  dilating  into 
common-places,  not  chasing  after  controversies,  not 
reduced  into  a  scientific  method.  This  mode  of  treat 
ment  is  common  in  sermons  which  will  vanish,  but 
is  wanting  in  books  which  will  remain.  I  am  per 
suaded,  and  I  speak  it  without  prejudice,  in  no  ways 
disparaging  antiquity,  but  as  in  a  good  emulation  be 
tween  the  vine  and  the  olive,  that  if  the  choicest  and  best 
of  those  observations  upon  texts  of  Scripture  which  have 
been  disposedly  made  in  sermons  within  this  island  of 
Britain  by  the  space  of  these  forty  years  and  more, 
leaving  out  the  largeness  of  exhortations  and  applications 
thereupon,  had  been  set  down  in  a  continuance,  it  had 
been  the  best  book  in  divinity  which  had  been  written 
since  the  apostles'  times. 

CONCLUSION    OF     THE    ADVANCEMENT    OF    LEARNING. 

Here  comes  into  my  mind  the  reply  which  Themis- 
tocles  made  to  the  messenger  from  a  small  town  who 
delivered  a  pompous  harangue.  Friend,  thy  words  require 
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a  great  city.  Certainly  it  may  be  objected  to  me  that 
my  words  demand  an  age — perhaps  a  whole  age  for  their 
proof,  and  many  ages  for  their  execution.  But  since  the 
greatest  works  must  have  a  beginning,,  it  is  enough  for 
me  to  have  sown  for  posterity  and  for  the  Immortal  God. 
To  that  Divine  Being  I  humbly  pray  that  he  would 
deign  favourably  to  accept,  through  his  Son,,  our  Saviour, 
these  and  the  like  labours,  the  sacrifices  of  the  human 
intellects  sprinkled  with  religion,  as  with  salt,  and  offered 
up  to  his  glory  ! 


VALERIUS  TERMINUS. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 


OF    THE    LIMITS    AND    END    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

IN  the  Divine  nature,  both  religion  and  philosophy 
have  acknowledged  goodness  in  perfection,  providence 
comprehending  all  things,  and  absolute  sovereignty  or 
kingdom.  In  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  power,  the 
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angels  transgressed  and  fell ;  in  presuming  to  come  with 
in  the  oracle  of  knowledge,  man  transgressed  and  fell ; 
but  in  pursuit  towards  the  similitude  of  God's  goodness 
or  love  (which  is  one  thing,  for  love  is  nothing  else  but 
goodness  put  in  motion  or  applied),,  neither  man  or 
spirit  ever  hath  transgressed,  or  shall  transgress. 

The  angel  of  light  that  was,  when  he  presumed 
before  his  fall,  said  within  himself,  (<  I  will  ascend  and  be 
like  unto  the  Highest ;  "  not  God,  but  the  Highest.  To 
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be  like  to  God  in  goodness,  was  no  part  of  his  emula 
tion  :  knowledge,  being  in  creation  an  ans;el  of  li«iit, 
was  not  the  want  which  did  most  solicit  him  ;  only, 
because  he  was  a  minister,  he  aimed  at  a  supremacy; 
therefore  his  climbing  or  ascension  was  turned  into  a 
throwing  down  or  precipitation. 

Man  on  the  other  side,  when  he  was  tempted  before 
he  fell,  had  offered  unto  him  this  suggestion,  that  he 
should  le  like  unto  God.  But  how?  Not  simply,  but  in 
this  part,  "  knowing  good  and  evil."  For  being  in 
creation  invested  with  sovereignty  of  all  inferior  crea 
tures,  he  was  not  needy  of  power  or  dominion.  But 
again,  being  a  spirit  newly  inclosed  in  a  body  of  earth, 
he  was  fittest  to  be  allured  with  appetite  of  light  and 
liberty  of  knowledge.  Therefore  this  approaching  and 
intruding  into  God's  secrets  and  mysteries  was  rewarded 
with  a  further  removing  and  estranfnno;  from  God's 
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presence.  But  as  to  the  goodness  of  God,  there  is  no 
danger  in  contending  or  advancing-  towards  a  similitude 
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thereof,  as  it  is  that  which  is  open  and  propounded  to 
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our  imitation.  For  that  voice,  whereof  the  heathen  and 
all  other  errors  of  religion  have  ever  confessed  that  it 
sounds  not  like  man,  "  Love  your  enemies ;  be  you  like 
unto  your  heavenly  Father,  that  suftereth  his  rain  to  fall 
both  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  doth  well  declare, 
that  we  can  in  that  point  commit  no  excess.  So  again 
we  find  it  often  repeated  in  the  old  law,  "  Be  ye  holy, 
as  I  am  holy; "  and  what  is  holiness  else  but  goodness, 
as  we  consider  it,  separate  and  guarded  from  all  mixture, 
and  all  excess  of  evil  ? 

Wherefore  seeing  that  knowledge  is  of  the  number 
of  those  things  which  are  to  be  accepted  of  with  caution 
and  distinction ;  being  now  about  to  open  a  fountain, 
such  as  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  where  the  issues  and 
streams  thereof  will  take  and  fall,  I  thought  it  good  and 
necessary  in  the  first  place,  to  make  a  strong  and  sound 
head  or  bank  to  rule  and  guide  the  course  of  the^waters, 
by  setting  down  this  position  or  axiom,  namelyyT/m/  all 
knowledge  is  to  be  limited  by  religion,  and  to  lie  referred 
to  use  and  action^ 

For  if  any  man  shall  think,  by  view  and  inquiry  into 
these  sensible  and  material  things,  to  attain  to  any  light 
for  the  revealing  of  the  nature  or  will  of  God  ;  he  shall 
dangerously  abuse  himself.  It  is  true  that  the  contem 
plation  of  the  creatures  of  God  hath  for  end,  as  to  the 
natures  of  the  creatures  themselves,  knowledge, — but  as 
to  the  nature  of  God,  not  knowledge,  but  wonder : 
which  is  nothing  else  but  contemplation  broken  off,  or 
losing  itself.  Nay,  further,  as  it  was  aptly  said  by  one 
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of  Plato's  school,  "  The  sense  of  man  resembles  the  sun, 
which  openeth  and  revealeth  the  terrestrial  globe,  but 
obscureth  and  concealeth  the  celestial ; "  so  do  the 
senses  discover  natural  things,  but  darken  and  shut  up 
divine.  And  this  appeareth  sufficiently  in  that  there  is 
no  proceeding  in  invention  of  knowledge,  but  by  simili 
tude;  and  God  is  only  self-like,  having  nothing  in  com 
mon  with  any  creature,  otherwise  than  as  in  shadow  and 
trope.  Therefore  attend  his  will  as  himself  openeth  it, 
and  give  unto  faith  that  which  unto  faith  belongeth  ;  for 
more  worthy  it  is  to  believe,  than  to  think  or  know, 
considering  that  in  knowledge,  as  we  now  are  capable  of 
it,  the  mind  is  acted  upon  by  inferior  natures  ;  but  in  all 
belief  it  is  acted  upon  by  a  spirit,  which  it  holdeth 
superior  and  more  authorized  than  itself. 

To  conclude;  the  injury  hath  been  infinite,  that  both 
divine  and  human  knowledge  hath  received  by  the  inter 
mingling  and  tempering  of  the  one  with  the  other :  as 
that  which  hath  filled  the  one  full  of  heresies,  and  the 
other  full  of  speculative  fictions  and  vanities. 

But  now  there  are  again,  which,  in  a  contrary  ex 
tremity  to  those  which  give  to  contemplation  an  over- 
large  scope,  do  offer  too  great  a  restraint  to  natural  and 
lawful  knowledge;  being  unjustly  jealous  that  every 
reach  and  depth  of  knowledge  wherewith  their  conceits 
have  not  been  acquainted,  should  be  too  high  an  eleva 
tion  of  man's  wit,  and  a  searching  and  ravelling  too  far 
into  God's  secrets — an  opinion  that  ariseth  either  of 
envy,  which  is  proud  weakness,  and  to  be  censured  and 
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not  confuted,,  or  else  of  a  deceitful  simplicity.  For  if 
they  mean  that  the  ignorance  of  a  second  cause  doth 
make  men  more  devoutly  to  depend  upon  the  provi 
dence  of  God,  as  supposing  the  effects  to  come  immedi 
ately  from  his  hand;  I  demand  of  them,  as  Job  demanded 
of  his  friends,  "  Will  you  lie  for  God,  as  man  will  for 
man  to  gratify  him  ?  "  But  if  any  man,  without  any 
sinister  humour,  doth  indeed  make  doubt  that  this  dig 
ging  further  and  further  into  the  mine  of  natural  know 
ledge,  is  a  thing  without  example,  and  uncommended  in 
the  Scriptures,  or  fruitless,  let  him  remember  and  be  in 
structed  :  for  it  was  not  that  pure  light  of  natural  know 
ledge,  whereby  man  in  paradise  was  able  to  give  unto 
every  living  creature  a  name  according  to  his  propriety, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  fall;  but  it  was  an  ambitious 
desire  to  attain  to  that  part  of  moral  knowledge  which 
defineth  of  good  and  evil,  thereby  to  dispute  God's  com 
mandments,  and  not  to  depend  upon  the  revelation  of 
his  will,  which  was  the  original  temptation.  And  the 
first  holy  records,  which,  within  those  brief  memorials  of 
things  which  passed  before  the  flood,  entered  few  things 
as  worthy  to  be  registered,  but  only  lineages  and  propa 
gations,  yet  nevertheless  honour  the  remembrance  of 
the  inventor  both  of  music  and  works  in  metal.  Moses 
again,  who  was  the  reporter,  is  said  to  have  been  learned 
in  all  the  Egyptian  learning,  which  nation  was  early  and 
leading  in  matter  of  knowledge.  And  Solomon  the  king, 
as  out  of  a  branch  of  his  wisdom  extraordinarily  petitioned 
and  granted  from  God,  is  said  to  have  written  a  natural 
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history  of  all  that  is  green,  from  the  cedar  to  the  moss, 
which  is  but  a  rudiment  between  putrefaction  and  an 
herb,  and  also  of  all  that  liveth  and  moveth.  And  if 
the  book  of  Job  be  turned  over,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
much  aspersion  of  natural  philosophy.  Nay,  the  same 
Solomon,  the  king,  affirmeth  directly,  that  the  glory  of 
God  "  is  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of  a  king  is  to 
find  it  out,"  as  if,  according  to  the  innocent  play  of 
children,  the  Divine  Majesty  took  delight  to  hide  his 
works,  to  the  end  to  have  them  found  out;  for  in  nam 
ing  the  king  he  intendeth  man,  taking  such  a  condition 
of  man  as  hath  most  excellency  and  greatest  command 
ment  of  wits  and  means ;  alluding  also  to  his  own  per 
son,  being  truly  one  of  those  clearest  burning  lamps, 
whereof  himself  speaketh  in  another  place,  when  he 
saith,  "  The  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of  God,  where 
with  he  searcheth  all  inwardness ;  "  which  nature  of  the 
soul  the  same  Solomon  holding  precious  and  inestimable 
(therein  conspiring  with  the  affection  of  Socrates,  who 
scorned  the  pretended  learned  men  of  his  time  for  rais 
ing  great  profit  of  their  learning,  whereas  Anaxagoras 
contrariwise,  and  divers  others,  being  born  to  ample  pa 
trimonies,  decayed  them  in  contemplation),  delivereth  it 
in  precept  yet  remaining,  "Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it 
not ;  "  and  so  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

And  lest  any  man  should  retain  a  scruple,  as  if  this 
thirst  of  knowledge  were  rather  an  humour  of  the  mind 
than  an  emptiness  or  want  in  nature  and  an  instinct 
from  God,  the  same  author  defineth  of  it  fully,  saying, 
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"  God  hath  made  everything  in  beauty  according  to 
season;  also  he  hath  set  the  world  in  man's  heart,  yet 
can  he  not  find  out  the  work  which  God  worketh  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end : "  declaring  not  obscurely  that 
God  hath  framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a  mirror,  capable 
of  the  image  of  the  universal  world,  joying  to  receive  the 
signature  thereof,  as  the  eye  is  of  light :  yea,  not  only 
satisfied  in  beholding  the  variety  of  things,  and  vicissi 
tude  of  times,  but  raised  also  to  find  out  and  discern 
those  ordinances  and  decrees,  which  throughout  all  these 
changes  are  infallibly  observed.  And  although  the  high 
est  generality  of  notion,  or  summary  law  of  nature,  God 
may  still  reserve  within  his  own  curtain,  yet  many  and 
noble  are  the  inferior  and  secondary  operations  which 
are  within  man's  sounding.  This  is  a  thing  which  I 
cannot  tell  whether  I  may  so  plainly  speak  as  truly  con 
ceive,  that  as  all  knowledge  appeareth  to  be  a  plant  of 
God's  own  planting,  so  it  may  seem  that  the  spreading 
and  flourishing,  or  at  least  the  bearing  and  fructifying,  of 
this  plant,  by  a  providence  of  God, — nay,  not  only  by  a 
general  providence,  but  by  a  special  prophecy, — was  ap 
pointed  to  this  autumn  of  the  world.  For  to  my  under 
standing,  it  is  not  violent  to  the  letter,  and  safe  now 
after  the  event,  so  to  interpret  that  place  in  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel,  where,  speaking  of  the  later  times,  it  is  said, 
"Many  shall  pass  to  and  fro,  and  science  shall  be  in 
creased  ; "  as  if  the  opening  of  the  world  by  navigation 
and  commerce,  and  the  further  discovery  of  knowledge, 
should  meet  in  one  time  or  affe. 
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But  howsoever  that  be,  there  are,  besides  the  author 
ities  of  Scriptures  before  recited,  two  reasons  of  exceeding 
great  weight  and  force,  why  religion  should  dearly  pro 
tect  all  increase  of  natural  knowledge.  The  one,  because 
it  leadeth  to  the  greater  exaltation  of  the  glory  of  God  : 
for  as  the  Psalms  and  other  Scriptures  do  often  invite  us 
to  consider,  and  to  magnify  the  great  and  wonderful 
works  of  God ;  so  if  we  should  rest  only  in  the  contem 
plation  of  those  shows  which  first  offer  themselves  to  our 
senses,  we  should  do  a  like  injury  to  the  majesty  of  God, 
as  if  we  should  judge, of  the  store  of  some  excellent 
jeweller,  by  that  only  which  is  set  out  to  the  street  in 
his  shop.  The  other  reason  is,  because  it  is  a  singular 
help  and  a  preservative  against  unbelief  and  error;  for 
saith  our  Saviour,  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scrip 
tures,  nor  the  power  of  God ; "  laying  before  us  two 
books  or  volumes  to  study,  if  we  will  be  secured  from 
error ;  first,  the  Scriptures  revealing  the  will  of  God,  and 
then  the  creatures  expressing  his  power;  for  that  latter 
book  will  certify  us,  that  nothing  which  the  first  teach- 
eth  shall  be  thought  impossible.  And  most  sure  it  is, 
and  a  true  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a  little  natural 
philosophy  inclineth  the  mind  to  atheism,  but  a  further 
proceeding  bringeth  the  mind  back  to  religion. 

To  conclude,  then  :  Let  no  man  presume  to  check 
the  liberality  of  God's  gifts,  who,  as  we  said,  "  hath  set 
the  world  in  man's  heart."  So  as  whatsoever  is  not 
God,  but  parcel  of  the  world,  he  hath  fitted  it  to  the 
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comprehension   of  man's  mind,  if  man  will  open  and 
dilate  the  powers  of  his  understanding  as  he  may. 

But  yet  evermore  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
least  part  of  knowledge  passed  to  man  by  this  so  large  a 
charter  from  God,  must  be  subject  to  that  use  for  which 
God  hath  granted  it,  which  is  the  benefit  and  relief  of 
the  state  and  society  of  man ;  for  otherwise  all  manner 
of  knowledge  becometh  malign  and  serpentine,  and 
therefore,  as  carrying  the  quality  of  the  serpent's  sting 
and  malice,  it  maketh  the  mind  of  man  to  swell ;  as  the 
Scripture  saith  excellently,  "  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but 
charity  buildeth  up."  And  again,  the  same  author  doth 
notably  disavow  both  power  and  knowledge,  such  as  is 
not  dedicated  to  goodness  or  love ;  for  saitli  he,  "  If  I 
have  all  faith,  so  as  I  could  remove  mountains,"  there  is 
power  active;  "If  I  render  my  body  to  the  fire,"  there 
is  power  passive;  "  If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  angels,"  there  is  knowledge,  for  language  is  but  the 
conveyance  of  knowledge,  "  all  were  nothing." 
\  And  therefore  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  curiosity,  nor 
the  quiet  of  resolution,  nor  the  raising  of  the  spirit,  nor 
victory  of  wit,  nor  faculty  of  speech,  nor  lucre  of  profes 
sion,  nor  ambition  of  honour  or  fame,  or  inablement  for 
business,  that  are  the  true  ends  of  knowledge — some  of 
these  being  more  worthy  than  other,  though  all  in 
ferior  and  degenerate — but  it  is  a  restitution  and  rein 
vesting,  in  great  part,  of  man  to  his  sovereignty  and 
power;  for  whensoever  he  shall  be  able  to  call  the  crea- 
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tures  by  their  true  names,  he  shall  again  command  them, 
which  power  he  had  in  his  first  state  of  creation.*  And 
knowledge  that  tendeth  to  profit  or  profession,  or  glory, 
is  but  as  the  golden  ball  thrown  before  Atalanta;  which 
while  she  goeth  aside,  and  stoopeth  to  take  up,  she  hin- 
dereth  the  race.  And  knowledge  referred  to  some  par 
ticular  point  of  use,  is  but  as  Harmodius,  which  putteth 
down  one  tyrant :  and  not  like  Hercules,  who  did  per 
ambulate  the  world  to  suppress  tyrants  and  giants  and 
monsters  in  every  part. 

It  is  true,  that  in  two  points  the  curse  is  peremptory, 
and  not  to  be  removed  :  the  one,  that  vanity  must  be 
the  end  in  all  human  efforts ;  eternity  being  resumed, 
though  the  revolutions  and  periods  may  be  delayed. 
The  other,  that  the  consent  of  the  creature  being  now 
turned  into  reluctation,  this  power  cannot  otherwise  be 
exercised  and  administered  but  with  labour,  as  well  in 
inventing  as  in  executing;  yet  nevertheless  chiefly  that 
labour  and  travel  which  is  described  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brows,  more  than  of  the  body ;  that  is,  such  toil  as  is 
joined  with  the  working  of  the  spirits  in  the  brain  :  for 
as  Solomon  saith  excellently,  "  The  fool  putteth  to  more 
strength,  but  the  wise  man  considereth  which  way ; " 
signifying  the  election  of  the  means  to  be  more  import 
ant  than  the  multiplication,  of  endeavour.  But  notwith- 

*  That  is  to  say,  man's  power  over  nature  can  be  gained  and 
secured  only  by  his  knowledge  of  nature.  Science,  though  appar 
ently  abstract,  always  conduces  to  practical  utility.  See  the  first 
axiom  of  the  Novum  Organon,  p.  125. 
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standing  these  precincts  and  bounds,  let  it  be  believed, 
and  appeal  thereof  made  to  time,  (with  renunciation 
nevertheless  to  all  the  vain  and  abusing  promises  of  al 
chemists  and  magicians,  and  such  like  light,  idle,  ignor- 
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ant,  credulous,  and  fantastical  wits  and  sects),  that  the 
new-found  world  of  land  was  not  greater  addition  to  the 
ancient  continent,  than  there  remaineth  at  this  day  a 
world  of  inventions  and  sciences  unknown,  having  re 
spect  to  those  that  are  known ;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  ancient  regions  of  knowledge  will 
seem  as  barbarous,  compared  with  the  new,  as  the  new 
regions  of  people  seem  barbarous,  compared  to  many  of 
the  old. 

The  dignity  of  this  end,  the  endowment,  that  is,  of 
man's  life  with  new  commodities,  appeareth  by  the  esti 
mation  that  antiquity  made  of  such  as  guided  thereunto ; 
for  whereas  founders  of  states,  lawgivers,  extirpers  of 
tyrants,  fathers  of  the  people,  were  honoured  but  with 
the  titles  of  worthies  or  demi-gods,  inventors  were  ever 
consecrated  amongst  the  gods  themselves.  And  if  the 
ordinary  ambitions  of  men  lead  them  to  seek  the  ampli 
fication  of  their  own  power  in  their  countries,  and  a  better 
ambition  than  that  hath  moved  men  to  seek  the  amplifi 
cation  of  the  power  of  their  own  countries  amongst 
other  nations,  better  again  and  more  worthy  must  that 
aspiring  be  which  seeketh  the  amplification  of  the  power 
and  kingdom  of  mankind  over  the  world  :  the  rather, 
because  the  other  two  prosecutions  are  ever  blameable 
for  much  perturbation  and  injustice ;  but  this  is  a  work 
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truly   divine,   which  cometh   gently,   without   noise    or 
observation. 

The  access  also  to  this  work  hath  been  by  that  port 
or  passage,  which  the  Divine  Majesty,  who  is  unchange 
able  in  his  ways,  doth  infallibly  continue  and  observe; 
that  is,  the  felicity  wherewith  he  hath  blessed  humility 
of  mind,  such  as  rather  laboureth  to  spell,  and  so  by  de 
grees  to  read  in  the  volumes  of  his  creatures,  than  to 
solicit  and  urge,  and,  as  it  were,  to  invoke  a  man's  own 
spirit  to  divine,  and  give  oracles  unto  him.  For  as  in 
the  inquiry  of  divine  truth,  the  pride  of  men  hath  ever 
inclined  them  to  leave  the  oracles  of  God's  word  for  the 
mixture  of  their  own  inventions ;  so  in  the  self-same 
manner,  in  inquisition  of  nature,  they  have  ever  left  the 
oracles  of  God's  works,  and  adored  the  deceiving  and 
deformed  imagery,  which  the  unequal  mirrors  of  their 
own  minds  have  represented  unto  them.  Nay,  it  is  a 
point  fit  and  necessary  in  the  front  and  beginning  of 
this  work,  without  hesitation  or  reservation  to  be  pro 
fessed,  that  it  is  no  less  true  in  this  human  kingdom  of 
knowledge,  than  in  God's  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  no 
man  shall  enter  into  it,  except  he  become  Jirst  as  a  little 
child. 


PART    IV. 

FORENSIC  WORKS. 


IN  the  present  day  Bacon  is  known  chiefly  by  his 
writings  on  philosophy  and  ethics.  These,  however, 
were  but  the  productions  of  his  leisure  hours.  Law  and 
politics  formed  the  business  of  his  life.  In  the  preface 
to  his  law  tracts  he  says,  "  I  hold  every  man  a 
debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the  which,  as  men  of 
course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so 
ought  they,  of  duty,  to  endeavour,  themselves,  by  way 
of  awards,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereto."  And 
he  avows  his  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  laws  of  England,  that  they  may  be  the  better  for  his 
industry.  ••?•  So  competent  a  witness  as  Basil  Montague 
testifies  to  his  fulfilment  of  this  purpose.  He  says,  "  In 
gradual  reform  of  the  law  his  exertions  were  indefatiga 
ble.  He  suggested  improvements  both  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  law;  he  proposed  to  reduce  and  compile  the 
whole  law;  and  in  a  tract  upon  universal  justice — Leges 
Legum — he  planted  a  seed  which  for  the  last  two  cen 
turies  has  not  been  dormant,  and  is  now  just  appearing 
above  the  surface.  He  was  thus  attentive  to  the  ulti 
mate  and  immediate  improvement  of  the  law :  the  ulti- 
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mate  improvement  depending  on  the  progress  of  know 
ledge."  He  adds  in  a  note,  "  When  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  Mr  Hargrave,  is  speaking  of  the  powers  dis 
played  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  reading  on  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  he  says,  '  It  is  a  very  profound  treatise  on  the 
subject  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  shows  that  he  had  the 
clearest  conception  of  one  of  the  most  abstruse  parts  of 
our  law/  '• 

From  the  great  mass  of  his  legal  writings  the  fol 
lowing  are  selected  : 

1.  The  charge  against  duels.     To  this  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  Memoir  (p.  xxxi.).     Of  course,  much 
higher  ground  would  be  taken  in  the  present  day  against 
this  pernicious  practice  than  was    possible  in  Bacon's 
time.     But  rememberino-  the  state  of  feeling  then  rife 
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throughout  Europe,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  could  speak 
out  as  strongly  and  clearly  as  he  did. 

2.  The  charge  against  William  Talbot.     The  work 
of  Suarez,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  had  recently  been  published, 
affirming  that  heretical  kings,  on  their  excommunication 
by  the  Pope,  might  be  deposed   and  put  to  death  by 
their  subjects.     Copies  of  this  book  had  been  circulated 
in  England,  and  it  had  been  burnt  by  the  common  hang 
man  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard.     Talbot,  an  Irish  Ro 
man  Catholic,  was  suspected  of  holding;  and  propagating 
this    doctrine,    so    subversive   of  all  civil    government. 
Being  taxed  with  the  offence  he  equivocated,  and  at 
/eno;th  declared  that  he  referred  the  question  to  the  de 
cision  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     He  was  sum 
moned  before  the  Star-Chamber  to  answer  this  charge. 
Bacon  as  Attorney-General  conducted  the.  prosecution, 
and  ably  refuted  the  doctrine  of  the  papal  supremacy  in 
temporal  affairs,  maintaining  that  national  governments 
are  responsible  to  God  alone. 
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3.  A  proposal  for  the  codification  and  amendment  of 
the  laivs  of  Englajid.     This  is  but  one  out  of  many 
similar  tractates,  in  which  Bacon  strenuously  urged  the 
reduction  of  our  laws  to  a  simple  and  consistent  code. 
Perhaps  no  project  lay  nearer  to  his  heart  than  this,  and 
for  none  did  he  labour  more  earnestly  or  continuously. 
All  the  law  reformers  of  modern  times  refer  to  Bacon's 
proposals,  and  adduce  the  high  authority  of  his  name  in 
support  of  their  schemes.     This  treatise  hardly  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  volume ;    yet  from  its 
important  bearing  on  many  of  the  reforms  still  in  pro 
gress  some  extracts  from  it  are  given. 

4.  A  letter  of  expostulation  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke.     Bacon  and   Coke   were  for  many  years  rivals 
and  enemies.  They  frequently  crossed  each  other's  path, 
and  each  rose  as  the  other  fell.     In  the  crisis  of  their 
conflict  for  place  and  power  Bacon  wrote  the  remarkable 
letter  to   Coke  which   is  given  on  page  215.     It  was 
drawn  from  Bacon  by  the  incessant  insults  and  injuries 
which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  his  unscrupulous 
opponent,  to  whom  he  had  already  addressed  repeated 
remonstrances.    It  is  placed  amongst  the  forensic  \vorks 
of  Bacon,  not  from  its  subject  matter,  but  as  forming 
an  incident  in  a  struggle  of  which  the  courts  of  law 
furnished  the  arena. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON 
TOUCHING  DUELS. 

UPON  AX  INFORMATION   IN  THE  STAR-CHAMBER 
AGAINST  PRIEST  AND  WRIGHT. 

MY  LORDS, 

I  THOUGHT  it  fit  for  my  place,  and  for  these 
times, to  bring  to  hearing  before  your  lordships  some  cause 
touching  private  duels,  to  see  if  this  court  can  do  any 
good  to  tame  and  reclaim  that  evil  which  seems  un 
bridled.  And  I  could  have  wished  that  I  had  met  with 
some  greater  persons,  as  a  subject  for  your  censure,  both 
because  it  had  been  more  worthy  of  this  presence,  and 
also  the  better  to  have  showed  the  resolution  myself 
hath  to  proceed  without  respect  of  persons  in  this  busi 
ness  :  but  rinding  this  cause  on  foot  in  my  predecessor's 
time,  and  published  and  ready  for  hearing,  I  thought  to 
lose  no  time  in  a  mischief  that  groweth  every  day :  and 
besides,  it  passes  not  amiss  sometimes  in  government, 
that  the  greater  sort  be  admonished  by  an  example 
made  in  the  meaner,  and  the  dog  to  be  beaten  before 
the  lion.  Nay,  I  should  think,  my  lords,  that  men  of 
birth  and  quality  will  leave  the  practice  when  it  begins 
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to  be  vilified,  and  come  so  low  as  to  barber-surgeons 
and  butchers,  and  such  base  mechanical  persons. 

And  for  the  greatness  of  this  presence,  in  which  I 
take  much  comfort,  both  as  I  consider  it  in  itself,  and 
much  more  in  respect  it  is  by  his  Majesty's  direction,,  I 
will  supply  the  meanness  of  the  particular  cause,  by 
handling  of  the  general  point :  to  the  end  that,  by  the 
occasion  of  this  present  cause,  both  my  purpose  of  pro 
secution  against  duels,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
without  which  I  am  nothing,  for  the  censure  of  them, 
may  appear,  and  thereby  offenders  in  that  kind  may 
read  their  own  case,  and  know  what  they  are  to  expect; 
which  may  serve  for  a  warning  until  example  may  be 
made  in  some  greater  person  :  which  I  doubt  the  times 
will  but  too  soon  afford. 

Therefore  before  I  come  to  the  particular,  whereof 
your  lordships  are  now  to  judge,  I  think  it  time  best 
spent  to  speak  somewhat : 

First,  Of  the  nature  and  greatness  of  this  mischief. 

Secondly,  Of  the  causes  and  remedies. 

Thirdly,  Of  the  justice  of  the  law  of  England, 
which  some  stick  not  to  think  defective  in  this  matter. 

Fourthly,  Of  the  capacity  of  this  court,  where  cer 
tainly  the  remedy  of  this  mischief  is  best  to  be  found. 

And  fifthly,  Touching  mine  own  purpose  and  reso 
lution,  wherein  I  shall  humbly  crave  your  lordships'  aid 
and  assistance. 

For  the  mischief  itself,  it  may  please  your  lordships 
to  take  into  your  consideration  that  when  revenge  is 
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once  extorted  out  of  the  magistrate's  hands  contrary  to 
God's  ordinance,  "Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay," 
and  every  man  shall  bear  the  sword  not  to  defend  but 
to  assail,  and  private  men  begin  once  to  presume  to 
give  law  to  themselves,  and  to  right  their  own  wrongs, 
no  man  can  foresee  the  danger  and  inconveniences  that 
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may  arise  and  multiply  thereupon.  It  may  cause  sud 
den  storms  in  court  to  the  disturbance  of  his  Majesty 
and  unsafely  of  his  person :  it  may  grow  from  quarrels 
to  bandying,  and  from  bandying  to  trooping,  and  so  to 
tumult  and  commotion ;  from  particular  persons  to  dis 
sension  of  families  and  alliances;  yea,  to  national  quar 
rels,  according  to  the  infinite  variety  of  accidents  which 
fall  not  under  foresight :  so  that  the  state  bv  this  means 
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shall  be  like  to  a  distempered  and  imperfect  body,  con 
tinually  subject  to  inflammations  and  convulsions. 

Besides,  certainly,  both  in  divinity  and  in  policy, 
offences  of  presumption  are  the  greatest.  Other  offences 
yield  and  consent  to  the  law  that  it  is  good,  not  daring 
to  make  defence,  or  to  justify  themselves;  but  this 
offence  expressly  gives  the  law  an  affront,  as  if  there 
were  two  laws,  one  a  kind  of  crown-law,  and  the  other  a 
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law  of  reputation,  as  they  term  it;  so  that  Paul's  and 
Westminster,  the  pulpit  and  the  courts  of  justice,  must 
s;ive  place  to  the  law,  as  the  King  speaketh  in  his  pro 
clamation  of  ordinary  tables,  and  such  reverend  assem 
blies  :  the  year-books  and  statute-books  must  give  place 
to  some  French  and  Italian  pamphlets,  which  handle 
the  doctrine  of  duels,  which  if  they  be  in  the  right,  let 
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us  receive  them,  and  not  keep  the  people  in  conflict  and 
distraction  between  two  laws. 

Again,  my  lords,  it  is  a  miserable  effect,  when  young 
men,  full  of  towardness  and  hope,  such  as  the  poets  call 
"  sons  of  the  morning,"  in  whom  the  expectation  and 
comfort  of  their  friends  consisteth,  shall  be  cast  away 
and  destroyed  in  such  a  vain  manner ;  but  much  more 
it  is  to  be  deplored  when  so  much  noble  and  genteel 
blood  should  be  spilt  upon  such  follies,  as,  if  it  were  ad 
ventured  in  the  field  in  service  of  the  King  and  realm, 
were  able  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  day,  and  to  change 
the  fortune  of  a  kingdom.  So  that  your  lordships  sec 
what  a  desperate  evil  this  is;  it  troubleth  peace,  it  dis- 
furnisheth  war,  it  bringeth  calamity  upon  private  men, 
peril  upon  the  state,  and  contempt  upon  the  law. 

Touching  the  causes  of  it ;  the  first  motive,  no 
doubt,  is  a  false  and  erroneous  imagination  of  honour 
and  .credit;  and  therefore  the  King,  m  his  last  proclama 
tion,  doth  most  aptly  and  excellently  call  them  "  bewitch 
ing  duels."  For,  if  one  judge  of  it  truly,  it  is  no  better 
than  a  sorcery  that  enchanteth  the  spirits  of  young  men, 
that  bear  great  minds  with  a  false  show,  and  a  kind  of 
Satamcal  illusion  and  apparition  of  honour  against  re 
ligion,  against  law,  against  moral  virtue,  and  against  the 
precedents  and  examples  of  the  best  times  and  valiantest 
nations;  as  I  shall  tell  you  by  and  by,  when  I  shall 
show  you  the  law  of  England  is  not  alone  in  this 
point. 

But  then  the  seed  of  this  mischief  being  such,  it  is 
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nourished  by  vain  discourses,  and  green  and  unripe  con 
ceits,  which  nevertheless  have  so  prevailed,  as  though  a 
man  were  staid  and  sober-minded,  and  a  right  believer 
touching  the  vanity  and  unlawfulness  of  these  duels  ; 
yet  the  stream  of  vulgar  opinion  is  such,  as  it  imposeth 
a  necessity  upon  men  of  value  to  conform  themselves, 
or  else  there  is  no  living  or  looking  upon  men's  faces ; 
so  that  we  have  not  to  do,  in  this  case,  so  much  with 
particular  persons,  as  with  unsound  and  depraved  opin 
ions,  like  the  dominations  and  spirits  of  the  air  which 
the  Scripture  speaketh  of. 

Hereunto  may  be  added,  that  men  have  almost  lost 
the    true    notion   and   understanding;  of   fortitude    and 
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valour.  For  fortitude  distinguished  of  the  grounds  of 
quarrels  whether  they  be  just;  and  not  only  so,  but 
whether  they  be  worthy;  and  setteth  a  better  price 
upon  men's  lives  than  to  bestow  them  idly  :  nay,  it  is 
weakness  and  dis-esteem  of  a  man's  self,  to  put  a  -man's 
life  upon  such  performances  :  a  man's  life  is  not  to  be 
trifled  away;  it  is  to  be  offered  up  and  sacrificed  to 
honourable  services,  public  merits,  good  causes,  and 
noble  adventures.  It  is  in  expense  of  blood  as  it  is  in 
expense  of  money;  it  is  no  liberality  to  make  a  profu 
sion  of  money  upon  every  vain  occasion,  nor  no  more  it 
is  fortitude  to  make  effusion  of  blood,  except  the  cause 
be  of  worth.  And  thus  much  for  the  causes  of  this 
evil . 

For  the  remedies,  I  hope  some  great  and  noble  per 
son  will  put  his  hand  to  this  plough,  and  I  wish  that 
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my  labours  of  this  day  may  be  but  forerunners  to  the 
work  of  a  higher  and  better  hand.  But  yet  to  deliver 
my  opinion  as  may  be  proper  for  this  time  and  place, 
there  be  four  things  that  I  have  thought  on,  as  the  most 
effectual  for  the  repressing  of  this  depraved  custom  of 
particular  combats. 

The  first  is,  that  there  do  appear  and  be  declared  a 
constant  and  settled  resolution  in  the  state  to  abolish  it. 
For  this  is  a  thing,  my  lords,  must  go  down  at  once,  or 
not  at  all ;  for  then  every  particular  man  will  think  him 
self  acquitted  in  his  reputation,  when  he  sees  that  the 
state  takes  it  to  heart,  as  an  insult  against  the  King's 
power  and  authority,  and  thereupon  hath  absolutely  re 
solved  to  master  it;  like  unto  that  which  was  set  down 
in  express  wrords  in  the  edict  of  Charles  IX.  of  France 
touching  duels,  that  the  King  himself  took  upon  him 
the  honour  of  all  that  took  themselves  grieved  or  inter 
ested  for  not  having  performed  the  combat.  So  must 
the  state  do  in  this  business  :  and  in  my  conscience  there 
is  none  that  is  but  of  a  reasonable  sober  disposition,  be 
he  never  so  valiant,  except  it  be  some  furious  person  that 
is  like  a  firework,  but  will  be  glad  of  it,  when  he  shall 
see  the  law  and  rule  of  state  disinterest  him  of  a  vain  and 
unnecessary  hazard. 

Secondly,  Care  must  be  taken  that  this  evil  be  no 
more  cockered,  nor  the  humour  of  it  fed ;  wherein  I 
humbly  pray  your  lordships  that  I  may  speak  my  mind 
freely,  and  yet  be  understood  aright.  The  proceedings 
of  the  great  and  noble  commissioners  martial  I  honour 
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and  reverence  much,  and  of  them  I  speak  not  in  any 
sort;  but  I  say  the  compounding  of  quarrels,  which  is 
otherwise  in  use  by  private  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  it 
is  so  punctual  *  and  hath  such  reference  and  respect  unto 
the  received  conceits,  what's  before-hand,  and  what's 
behind-hand,  and  I  cannot  tell  what,  as  without  all 
question  it  doth,  in  a  fashion,  countenance  and  authoriz€ 
this  practice  of  duels,  as  if  it  had  in  it  somewhat  of  right. 
Thirdly.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  learned  out  of 
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the  King's  last  proclamation,  the  most  prudent  and  best 
applied  remedy  for  this  offence,  if  it  shall  please  his 
Majesty  to  use  it,  that  the  wit  of  man  can  devise.  This 
offence,  my  lords,  is  grounded  upon  a  false  conceit  of 
honour,  and  therefore  it  would  be  punished  in  the  same 
kind.  The  fountain  of  honour  is  the  King  and  his 
aspect,  and  the  access  to  his  person  continucth  honour 
in  life,  and  to  be  banished  from  his  presence  is  one  of  the 
greatest  eclipses  of  honour  that  can  be  ;  if  his  Majesty 
shall  be  pleased  that  when  this  court  shall  censure  any 
of  these  offences  in  persons  of  eminent  quality,  to  add 
this  out  of  his  own  power  and  discipline,  that  these  per 
sons  shall  be  banished  and  excluded  from  his  court  for 
certain  years,  and  the  courts  of  his  Oueen  and  prince,  I 
think  there  is  no  man  that  hath  any  good  blood  in  him 
will  commit  an  act  that  shall  cast  him  into  that  darkness, 
that  he  may  not  behold  his  sovereign's  face. 

Lastly,  and  that  which  more  properly  concerned!  this 
court :  we  see,  my  lords,  the  root  of  this  offence  is  stub- 
*  Punctilious. 
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born ;  for  it  despiscth  death,  which  is  the  utmost  of 
punishments ;  and  it  were  a  just  but  a  miserable  severity, 
to  execute  the  law  without  all  remission  or  mercy,  where 
the  case  proveth  capital.  And  yet  the  late  severity  in 
France  was  more,  where,  by  a  kind  of  martial  law, 
established  by  ordinance  of  the  King  and  parliament,  the 
party  that  had  slain  another  was  presently  had  to  the 
gibbet,  insomuch  as  gentlemen  of  great  quality  were 
hanged,  their  wounds  bleeding,  lest  a  natural  death 
should  prevent  the  example  of  justice.  But,  my  lords, 
the  course  which  we  shall  take  is  of  far  greater  lenity, 
and  yet  of  no  less  efficacy ;  which  is  to  punish,  in  this 
court,  all  the  middle  acts  and  proceedings  which  tend  to 
the  duel,  which  I  will  enumerate  to  you  anon,  and  so  to 
hew  and  vex  the  root  in  the  branches,  which,  no  doubt, 
in  the  end  will  kill  the  root,  and  yet  prevent  the  ex 
tremity  of  law. 

Now  for  the  law  of  England,  I  see  it  excepted  to, 
though  ignorantly,  in  two  points  : 

The  one,  That  it  should  make  no  difference  between 
an  insidious  and  foul  murder,  and  the  killing  of  a  man 
upon  fair  terms,  as  they  now  call  it. 

The  other,  That  the  law  had  not  provided  sufficient 
punishment  and  reparations  for  contumely  of  words,  as 
the  lie,  and  the  like. 

But  these  are  no  better  than  childish  novelties  against 
the  Divine  law,  and  against  all  laws  in  effect,  and  against 
the  examples  of  all  the  bravest  and  most  virtuous  nations 
of  the  world. 
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For  first,  for  the  law  of  God,  there  is  never  to  be 
found  any  difference  made  in  homicide,  but  between  ho 
micide  voluntary,  and  involuntary,  which  we  term  mis 
adventure.  And  for  the  case  of  misadventure  itself, 
there  were  cities  of  refuge;  so  that  the  offender  was  put 
to  his  flight,  and  that  the  flight  was  subject  to  accident, 
whether  the  revenger  of  blood  should  overtake  him  before 
he  had  gotten  sanctuary  or  no.  It  is  true  that  our  law 
hath  made  a  more  subtle  distinction  between  the  will 
inflamed  and  the  will  advised,  between  manslaughter  in 
heat  and  murder  upon  prepensed  malice  or  cold  blood, 
as  the  soldiers  call  it,  an  indulgence  not  unfit  for  a 
choleric  and  warlike  nation ;  for  it  is  true,  Ira  furor 
Irevis ;  a  man  in  fury  is  not  himself.  This  privilege  of 
passion  the  ancient  Roman  law  restrained,  but  to  a  case  : 
that  was,  if  the  husband  took  the  adulterer  in  the 
manner  ;  to  that  rage  and  provocation  only  it  gave  way, 
that  an  homicide  was  justifiable.  But  for  a  difference  to 
be  made  in  case  of  killing  and  destroying  man  upon  a 
fore-thought  purpose,  between  foul  and  fair,  and  as  it 
were  between  single  murder  and  vied*  murder,  it  is  but  a 
monstrous  child  of  this  latter  age,  and  there  is  no  shadow 
of  it  in  any  law  divine  or  human.  Only,  it  is  true,  I  find 
in  the  Scripture  that  Cain  enticed  his  brother  into  the 
field  and  slew  him  treacherously ;  but  Lamech  vaunted 
of  his  manhood  that  he  would  kill  a  young  man,  even  if 
it  were  to  his  hurt :  so  that  I  see  no  difference  between 

*  Wagered,  or  put  up  as  the  stake  in  a  game. 
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an  insidious   murder  and   a  braving    or  presumptuous 
murder,  but  the  difference  between  Cain  and  Lamech. 

As  for  examples  in  civil  states,  all  memory  doth  con 
sent,  that  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  most  valiant  and 
generous  nations  of  the  world ;  and,  that  which  is  more 
to  be  noted,  they  were  free  estates,  and  not  under  a 
monarchy ;  whereby  a  man  would  think  it  a  great  deal 
the  more  reason  that  particular  persons  should  have 
righted  themselves  •  and  yet  they  had  not  this  practice 
of  duels,  nor  anything  that  bare  show  thereof :  and  sure 
they  would  have  had  it,  if  there  had  been  any  virtue  in 
it.  Nay,  as  one  saith,  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.*  It  is 
memorable  that  is  reported  by  a  counsellor — ambassador 
of  the  emperor's  touching — the  censure  of  the  Turks  of 
these  duels  :  there  was  a  combat  of  this  kind  performed 
by  two  persons  of  quality  of  the  Turks,  wherein  one  of 
them  was  slain,  the  other  party  was  convented  before 
the  council  of  bashaws  ;  the  manner  of  the  reprehension 
was  in  these  words :  "  How  durst  you  undertake  to 
fight  one  with  the  other  ?  Are  there  not  Christians 
enough  to  kill  ?  Did  you  not  know  that  whether  of  you 
shall  be  slain,  the  loss  would  be  the  Great  Seignior's  ?  " 
So  that  we  may  see  that  the  most  warlike  nations,  whe 
ther  generous  or  barbarous,  have  ever  despised  this, 
wherein  now  men  glory. 

It  is  true,  my  lords,  that  I  find  combats  of  two 
natures  authorized,  how  justly  I  will  not  dispute  as  to 
the  latter  of  them. 

*  It  is  right  to  learn,  even  from  an  enemy. 
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The  one,  when  upon  the  approaches  of  armies  in  the 
face  one  of  the  other,,  particular  persons  have  made 
challenges  for  trial  of  valours  in  the  field  upon  the  public 
quarrel. 

This  the  Romans  called  Pi/gna  per  provocationem. 
And  this  was  never,  but  either  between  the  generals 
themselves,  who  are  absolute,  or  between  particulars  by 
licence  of  the  generals ;  never  upon  private  authority. 
So  you  see  David  asked  leave  when  he  fought  with 
Goliath  ;  and  Joab,  when  the  armies  were  met,  gave 
leave,  and  said,  "Let  the  young  men  play  before  us." 
And  of  this  kind  was  that  famous  example  in  the  wars 
of  Naples,  between  twelve  Spaniards  and  twelve  Italians, 
where  the  Italians  bare  away  the  victory;  besides  other 
infinite  like  examples  worthy  and  laudable,  sometimes  by 
singles,  sometimes  by  numbers. 

The  second  combat  is  a  judicial  trial  of  right,  where 
the  right  is  obscure,  introduced  by  the  Goths  and  the 
Northern  nations,  but  more  anciently  entertained  in 
Spain  ;  and  this  yet  remains  in  some  cases  as  a  Divine 
lot  of  battle,  though  controverted  by  divines,  touching 
the  lawfulness  of  it :  so  that  a  wise  writer  saith,  Ta  liter 
pugnantcs  videntur  tentarc  Dei/771,  quia  hoc  volant  lit 
Deus  ostendat  et  facial  miraculum,  lit  justam  causam 
halens  victor  efficiatur,  quod  scrpe  contra  accidit*  But 
howsoever  it  be,  this  kind  of  fight  taketh  its  warrant 

*  Such  combatants  seem  to  tempt  God,  seeing  that  they  wish  him 
to  work  a  miracle  in  order  that  he  whose  cause  is  good  may  come  orF 
as  conqueror,  the  contrary  to  which  often  happens. 
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from  law.  Nay,  the  French  themselves,  whence  this  folly 
seemeth  chiefly  to  have  flown,  never  had  it  but  only  in 
practice  and  toleration,  and  never  as  authorized  by  law  ; 
and  yet  now  of  late  they  have  been  fain  to  purge  their 
folly  with  extreme  rigour,,  insomuch  that  many  gentlemen 
left  between  death  and  life  in  the  duels,  as  I  spake  before, 
were  hastened  to  hanging  with  their  wounds  bleeding. 
For  the  state  found  it  had  been  neglected  so  long,  that 
nothing  could  be  thought  cruelty  which  tended  to  the 
putting  of  it  down. 

As  for  the  second  defect  pretended  in  our  law,  that 
it  hath  provided  no  remedy  for  lies  *  and  fillips,  it  may 
receive  like  answer.  It  would  have  been  thought  a 

O 

madness  amongst  the  ancient  lawgivers,  to  have  set  a 
punishment  upon  the  lie  given,  which,  in  effect,  is  but 
a  word  of  denial,  a  negative  of  another's  saying.  Any 
lawgiver,  if  he  had  been  asked  the  question,  would  have 
made  Solon's  answer  :  That  he  had  not  ordained  any 
punishment  for  it,  because  he  never  imagined  the  world 
would  have  been  so  fantastical  as  to  take  it  so  highly. 
The  civilians,  they  dispute  whether  an  action  of  injury 
lie  for  it,  and  rather  resolve  the  contrary.  And 
Francis  I.  of  France,  who  first  set  on  and  stamped  this 
disgrace  so  deep,  is  taxed  by  the  judgment  of  all  wise 
writers  for  beginning  the  vanity  of  it ;  for  it  was  he  that, 
when  he  had  himself  given  the  lie  and  defy  to  the 
Emperor,  to  make  it  current  in  the  world,  said  in  a 
solemn  assembly,  "  That  he  was  no  honest  man  that 
*  That  is,  for  giving  the  lie  to  another. 
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would  bear  the  lie  :"  which  was  the  fountain  of  this 
new  learning. 

As  for  words  of  reproach  and  contumely,  whereof 
the  lie  was  esteemed  none,  it  is  not  credible,  but  that 
the  orations  themselves  are  extant,  what  extreme  and 
exquisite  reproaches  were  tossed  up  and  down  in  the 
senate  of  Rome  and  the  places  of  assembly,  and  the 
like  in  Greece;  and  yet  no  man  took  himself  fouled  by 
them,  but  took  them  but  for  breath,  and  the  style  of  an 
enemy,  and  either  despised  them  or  returned  them,  but 
no  blood  spilt  about  them. 

So  of  every  touch  or  light  blow  of  the  person,  they 
are  not  in  themselves  considerable,  save  that  they  have 
got  upon  them  the  stamp  of  a  disgrace,  which  maketh 
these  light  things  pass  for  great  matter.  *  *  *  * 

Therefore  now  to  come  to  that  which  concerneth 
my  part ;  I  say,  that  by  the  favour  of  the  King  and  the 
court,  I  will  prosecute  in  this  court  in  the  cases  follow 
ing : 

If  any  man  shall  appoint  the  field,  though  the  fight 
be  not  acted  or  performed. 

If  any  man  shall  send  any  challenge  in  writing,  or 
any  message  of  challeno;e. 

c  o 

If  anv  man  carry  or  deliver  any  writing  or  message 

J  J  /  C/  C 

of  challenge. 

O 

If  any  man  shall  accept  or  return  a  challenge. 
If  any  man  shall  accept  to  be  a  second  in  a  challenge 
of  either  side. 
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If  any  man  shall  depart  the  realm,  with  intention 
and  agreement  to  perform  the  fight  beyond  the  seas. 

If  any  man  shall  revive  a  quarrel  by  any  scandalous 
bruits  or  writings,  contrary  to  a  former  proclamation 
published  by  his  Majesty  in  that  behalf. 

Nay,  I  hear  there  be  some  counsel  learned  of  duels, 
that  tell  young  men  when  they  are  before-hand,  and 
when  they  are  otherwise,  and  thereby  incense  and  incite 
them  to  the  duel,  and  make  an  art  of  it;  I  hope  I  shall 
meet  with  some  of  them  too  :  and  I  am  sure,  my  lords, 
this  course  of  preventing  duels  in  nipping  them  in  the 
bud,  is  fuller  of  clemency  and  providence  than  the  suf 
fering  them  to  go  on,  and  hanging  men  with  their 
wounds  bleeding,  as  they  did  in  France. 

To  conclude,  I  have  some  petitions  to  make  first  to 
your  lordship,  my  lord  chancellor,  that  in  case  I  be  ad 
vertised  of  a  purpose  in  any  to  go  beyond  the  sea  to 
fight,  I  may  have  granted  his  Majesty's  writ  of  Ne  exeat 
regno  to  stop  him  ;  for  this  giant  bestrideth  the  sea, 
and  I  would  take  and  snare  him  by  the  foot  on  this 
side ;  for  the  combination  and  plotting  is  on  this  side, 
though  it  should  be  acted  beyond  sea.  And  your  lord 
ship  said  notably  the  last  time  I  made  a  motion  in  this 
business,  that  a  man  may  be  as  \\c\\fur  de  se,  asfclo  de  se, 
if  he  steal  out  of  the  realm  for  a  bad  purpose :  as  for  die 
satisfying  of  the  words  of  the  writ,  no  man  will  doubt 
but  he  doth  "  plot  against  the  crown/'  as  the  words  of 
the  writ  be,  that  seeketh  to  murder  a  subject ;  for  that 
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is  ever  "against  the  Kind's  crown  and  di<niitv."  I  have 

^  ^J  O  » 

also  a  suit  to  your  lordships  all  in  general,  that  for 
justice'  sake,  and  for  true  honour's  sake,  honour  of  reli 
gion,  law,  and  the  King  our  master,  against  this  fond  * 
and  false  disguise  or  puppetry  of  honour,  I  may  in  my 
prosecution,  which,  it  is  like  enough,  may  sometimes 
stir  coals,  which  I  esteem  not  for  my  particular,  hut  as 
it  may  hinder  the  good  service,  I  may,  I  say,  be  coun 
tenanced  and  assisted  from  your  lordships.  Lastly,  I 
have  a  petition  to  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  England, 
that  they  would  learn  to  esteem  themselves  at  a  just 
price.  Their  blood  is  not  to  be  spilt  like  water  or  a  vile 
thing;  therefore  that  they  would  rest  persuaded  there 
cannot  be  a  form  of  honour,  except  it  be  upon  a  worthy 
matter.  But  for  this,  let  them  look  to  it  :  I  am  re 
solved.  And  this  much  for  the  general,  now  to  the 
present  case. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON 

AGAINST    WILLIAM    TALBOT, 

Upon  an  Information  in  the  Star-Chamber  Ore  tenus,  for  a  Writ 
ing  under  his  Hand,  whereby  the  said  William  Talbot  being  de 
manded,  Whether  the  Doctrine  of  Suarez,  touching  deposing  and 
killing  of  Kings  excommunicated,  were  true  or  no  ?  he  answered, 
That  he  referred  himself  unto  that  which  the  Catholic  Roman 
Church  should  determine  thereof. 

MY  LORDS, 

I  BROUGHT  before  you,  the  first  sitting  of  this 
term,  the  case  of  duels;  but  now  this  last  sitting  I  shall 
bring  before  you  a  case  concerning  the  greatest  duel  which 
is  in  the  Christian  world, — the  duel  and  conflict  between 
the  lawful  authority  of  sovereign  Kings,  which  is  God's 
ordinance  for  the  comfort  of  human  society,  and  the 
swelling  pride  and  usurpation  of  the  see  of  Rome,  tend 
ing  altogether  to  anarchy  and  confusion.  Wherein  if 
this  pretence  in  the  Pope  of  Rome,  by  cartels  to  make 
sovereign  princes  as  the  banditti,  and  to  proscribe  their 
lives,  and  to  expose  their  kingdoms  to  prey — if  these 
pretences,  I  say,  and  all  persons  that  submit  themselves 
to  that  part  of  the  Pope's  power  in  the  least  degree,  be 
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not  by  all  possible  severity  repressed  and  punished,  the 
state  of  Christian  Kings  will  be  no  other  than  the 
ancient  torment  deseribed  by  the  poets  in  the  hell  of  the 
heathen  ;  a  man  sitting  riehly  robed,  solemnly  attended, 
delicious  fare,  etc.,  with  a  sword  hanging  over  his  head, 
hanging  by  a  small  thread,  ready  every  moment  to  be 
cut  down  by  an  accursing  and  accursed  hand.  Surely 
I  had  thought  they  had  been  the  prerogatives  of  God 
alone,  and  of  his  secret  judgments:  I  "will  loosen  the 
girdles  of  Kings  ; "  or  again,  "  He  poureth  contempt 
upon  Princes;  "  or,  "I  will  give  a  King  in  my  wrath,  and 
take  him  away  again  in  my  displeasure  ;  "  and  the  like  : 
but  if  these  be  the  claims  of  a  mortal  man,  certainly 
they  are  but  the  mysteries  of  that  person  which  "  exalts 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God."  Note  it  well, — 
not  above  God,  though  that  in  a  sense  be  true,  but 
"above  all  that  is  called  God;"  that  is,  lawful  Kings 
and  magistrates. 

But,  my  lords,  in  this  duel  I  find  this  Talbot,  that 
is  now  before  you,  but  a  coward  ;  for  he  hath  given 
ground,  he  hath  gone  backward  and  forward  ;  but  in 
such  a  fashion,  and  with  such  interchange  of  repenting 
and  relapsing,  as  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  doth  exte 
nuate  or  aggravate  his  offence.  If  he  shall  more  pub 
licly  in  the  face  of  the  court  fall  and  settle  upon  a  right 
mind,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it;  and  he  that  would  be  against 
the  Kind's  mercy,  I  would  he  might  need  the  King's 
mercy  :  but  nevertheless  the  court  will  proceed  by  rules 
of  justice. 
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The  offence  therefore  wherewith  I  charge  this  Tal- 
bot,  prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  this  in  brief  and  in  effect : 
That  he  hath  maintained,  and  maintaineth  under  his 
hand,  a  power  in  the  Pope  for  deposing  and  murdering 
of  Kings.  In  what  sort  he  doth  this,  when  I  come  to 
the  proper  and  particular  charge,  I  will  deliver  it  in  his 
own  words  without  pressing  or  straining. 

But  before  I  come  to  the  particular  charge  of  this 
man,  I  cannot  proceed  so  coldly ;  but  I  must  express 
unto  your  lordships  the  extreme  and  imminent  danger 
wherein  our  dear  and  dread  Sovereign  is,  and  in  him 
we  all ;  nay,  all  princes  of  both  religions  (for  it  is  a 
common  cause)  do  stand  at  this  day,  by  the  spreading 
and  enforcing  of  this  furious  and  pernicious  opinion  of 
the  Pope's  temporal  power ;  which  though  the  modest 
sort  would  blanch  with  the  distinction  of  temporalities 
and  spiritualities,  yet  that  is  but  an  elusion  ;  for  he  that 
maketh  the  distinction,  will  also  make  the  case.  This 
peril,  though  it  be  in  itself  notorious,  yet  because  there 
is  a  kind  of  dulness,  and  almost  a  lethargy  in  this  age, 
give  me  leave  to  set  before  you  two  glasses,  such  as 
certainly  the  like  never  met  in  one  age ;  the  glass  of 
France,  and  the  erlass  of  England.  In  that  of  France 

•*  O  O 

the  tragedies  acted  and  executed  in  two  immediate 
Kings;  in  the  glass  of  England,  the  same,  or  more 
horrible,  attempted  likewise  in  a  Queen  and  King  im 
mediate,  but  ending  in  a  happy  deliverance.  In  France, 
Henry  III.  in  the  face  of  his  army,  before  the  walls  of 
Paris,  stabbed  by  a  wretched  Jacobine  friar.  Henry  IV., 
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a  prince  that  the  French  do  surname  the  Great,  one 
that  had  been  a  saviour  and  redeemer  of  his  country 
from  infinite  calamities,  and  a  restorer  of  that  monarchy 
to  the  ancient  state  and  splendour,  and  a  prince  almost 
heroical,  except  it  be  in  the  point  of  revolt  from  religion, 
at  a  time  when  he  was,  as  it  were,  to  mount  on  horse 
back  for  the  commanding  of  the  greatest  forces  that  of 
long  time  had  been  levied  in  France,  this  King  likewise 
stilettoed  by  a  rascal  votary,  which  had  been  enchanted 
and  conjured  for  the  purpose. 

In  England,  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  blessed  memory,  a 
Queen  comparable  and  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest 
Kings,  oftentimes  attempted  by  like  votaries,  Sommer- 
vile.  Parry,  Savage,  and  others,  but  still  protected  by 
the  Watchman  that  slumbereth  not.  Again,  our  excel 
lent  sovereign  King  James,  the  sweetness  and  clemency 
of  whose  nature  were  enough  to  quench  and  mortify  all 
malignity,  and  a  King  shielded  and  supported  by  pos 
terity;  yet  this  King  in  the  chair  of  Majesty,  his  vine 
and  olive  branches  about  him,  attended  by  his  nobles 
and  third  estate  in  parliament ;  ready  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  as  if  it  had  been  a  particular  dooms-day,  to 
have  been  brought  to  ashes,  dispersed  to  the  four  winds. 
I  noted  the  last  day,  my  lord  chief  justice,  when  he 
spake  of  this  powder  treason,  he  laboured  for  words; 
though  they  came  from  him  with  great  efficacy,  yet 
he  truly  confessed,  and  so  must  all  men,  that  that 
treason  is  above  the  charge  and  report  of  any  words 
whatsoever. 
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Now,  my  lords,  I  cannot  let  pass,  but  in  these  glasses 
which  I  spake  of,  besides  the  facts  themselves  and  danger, 
to  show  you  two  things ;  the  one,  the  ways  of  God 
Almighty,  which  turneth  the  sword  of  Rome  upon  the 
Kings  that  are  the  vassals  of  Rome,  and  over  them  gives 
it  power;  but  protecteth  those  Kings  which  have  not 
accepted  the  yoke  of  his  tyranny,  from  the  effects  of  his 
malice  :  the  other,  that,  as  I  said  at  first,  this  is  a  common 
cause  of  Princes  ;  it  involveth  Kins;s  of  both  religions  ; 

'  O  O  ' 

and  therefore  his  Majesty  did  most  worthily  and  pru 
dently  ring  out  the  alarm-bell,  to  awake  all  other  Princes 
to  think  of  it  seriously,  and  in  time.  But  this  is  a  miser 
able  case  the  while,  that  these  Roman  soldiers  do  either 
thrust  the  spear  into  the  sides  of  God's  anointed,  or  at 
least  they  crown  them  with  thorns ;  that  is,  piercing  and 
pricking  cares  and  fears,  that  they  can  never  be  quiet  or 
secure  of  their  lives  or  states.  And  as  this  peril  is 
common  to  Princes  of  both  religions,  so  Princes  of  both 
religions  have  been  likewise  equally  sensible  of  every  in 
jury  that  touched  their  temporals. 

Thuanus  reports  in  his  story,  that  when  the  realm  of 
France  was  interdicted  by  the  violent  proceedings  of 
Pope  Julius  II.,  the  King,  otherwise  noted  for  a 
moderate  Prince,  caused  coins  of  gold  to  be  stamped 
with  his  own  image,  and  this  superscription,  Perdam 
nomen  Babylonis  e  terra*  Of  which  Thuanus  saith  him 
self  had  seen  divers  pieces  thereof.  So  that  this  catholic 
King  was  so  much  incensed  at  that  time,  in  respect  of 
*  I  will  destroy  the  name  of  Babylon  from  the  earth. 
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the  Pope's  usurpation,  that  he  did  apply  Babylon 
to  Rome.  Charles  V.,  Emperor,  who  was  accounted 
one  of  the  Pope's  best  sons,  yet  proceeded  in  matter 
temporal  towards  Pope  Clement  with  strange  rigour  ; 
never  regarding  the  pontificality,  but  kept  him  prisoner 
thirteen  months  in  a  pestilent  prison,  and  was  hardly 
dissuaded  by  his  council  from  having  sent  him  captive 
into  Spain  :  and  made  sport  with  the  threats  of  Frosberg, 
the  German,  who  wore  a  silk  rope  under  his  cassock, 
which  he  would  show  in  all  companies  ;  telling  them 
that  he  carried  it  to  strangle  the  Pope  with  his  own 
hands.  As  for  Philip  the  Fair,  it  is  the  ordinary  example, 
how  he  brought  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth  to  an  ignomini 
ous  end,  dying  mad  and  enraged  ;  and  how  he  styled  his 
rescript  to  the  Pope's  bull,  whereby  he  challenged  his 
temporals,  Sciat  fatuitas  vestra*  not  your  Beatitude, 
but  your  Stultitude ;  a  style  worthy  to  be  continued  in 
the  like  cases ;  for  certainly  that  claim  is  mere  folly  and 
fury.  As  for  native  examples,  here  it  is  too  long  a  field 
to  enter  into  them.  Never  Kings  of  any  nation  kept  the 
partition-wall  between  temporal  and  spiritual  better  in 
times  of  greatest  superstition  :  I  report  me  to  King 
Edward  I.  that  set  up  so  many  crosses,  and  yet  crossed 
that  part  of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction,  no  man  more  strongly. 
But  these  things  have  passed  better  pens  and  speeches : 
here  I  end  them. 

But  now  to  come  to  the  particular  charge  of  this  man, 
I  must  inform  your  lordships  the  occasion  and  nature  of 

*  Let  your  folly  know. 
O  ^ 
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this  offence  :  There  hath  been  published  lately  to  the 
world  a  work  of  Suarez,  a  Portuguese,  a  Professor  in  the 
university  of  Coimbra,  a  confident  and  daring  writer, 
such  an  one  as  Tully  describes  in  derision  :  Nihil  tarn 
verens,  quam  ne  dubitare  aliqua  de  re  vlderetur — one  that 
fears  nothing  but  this,  lest  he  should  seem  to  doubt  of 

O          •  ' 

anything.  A  fellow  that  thinks  with  his  magistrality 
and  goose-quill  to  give  laws  and  rules  to  crowns  and 
sceptres.  In  this  man's  writing  this  doctrine  of  deposing 
or  murdering  Kings  seems  to  come  to  a  higher  elevation 
than  heretofore  ;  and  it  is  more  arted  and  positived  than 
in  others.  For  in  the  passages  which  your  lordships 
shall  hear  read  anon,  I  find  three  assertions  which  run 
not  in  the  vulgar  track,  but  are  such  as  wherewith  men's 
ears,  as  I  suppose,  are  not  much  acquainted ;  whereof 
the  first  is,  That  the  Pope  hath  a  superiority  over  Kings, 
as  subjects,  to  depose  them;  not  only  for  spiritual  crimes, 
as  heresy  and  schism,  but  for  faults  of  a  temporal  nature; 
forasmuch  as  a  tyrannical  government  tendeth  ever  to  the 
destruction  of  souls.  So  by  this  position,  Kings  of  either 
religion  are  alike  comprehended,  and  none  exempted. 
The  second,  that  after  a  sentence  given  by  the  Pope,  this 
writer  hath  defined  a  series,  or  succession,  or  substitution 
of  hangmen,  to  be  sure,  lest  an  executioner  should  fail. 
For  he  saith,  That  when  a  King  is  sentenced  by  the  Pope 
to  deprivation  or  death,  the  executioner,  who  is  first  in 
place,  is  he  to  whom  the  Pope  shall  commit  the  authority, 
which  may  be  a  foreign  prince,  it  may  be  a  particular 
subject,  it  may  be  general,  to  the  first  undertaker.  But 
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if  there  be  no  direction  or  assignation  in  the  sentence 
special  nor  general,  then,  de  jure,  it  appertains  to  the 
next  successor,  a  natural  and  pious  opinion  !  For  com 
monly  they  are  sons,  or  brothers,,  or  near  of  kin,  all  is 
one :  so  as  the  successor  be  apparent,  and  also  that  he 
be  a  catholic.  But  if  he  be  doubtful,  or  that  he  be  no 
catholic,  then  it  devolves  to  the  commonalty  of  the 
kingdom  ;  so  that  he  will  be  sure  to  have  it  done  by  one 
minister  or  other.  The  third  is,  he  distinguished!  of 
two  kinds  of  tyrants,  a  tyrant  in  title,  and  a  tyrant  in 
regimen  ;  the  tyrant  in  regimen  cannot  be  resisted  or 
killed  without  a  sentence  precedent  by  the  Pope  ;  but  a 
tyrant  in  title  may  be  killed  by  any  private  man  whatso 
ever.  By  which  doctrine  he  hath  put  the  judgment  of 
Kings'  titles,  which  I  will  undertake  are  never  so  clean 
but  that  some  vain  quarrel  or  exception  may  be  made 
unto  them,  upon  the  fancy  of  every  private  man ;  and 
also  couples  the  judgment  and  execution  together,  that 
he  may  judge  him  by  a  blow,  without  any  other  sentence. 

Your  lordships  see  what  monstrous  opinions  these  are, 
and  how  both  these  beasts,  the  beast  with  seven  heads, 
and  the  beast  with  many  heads,  Pope  and  people,  are  at 
once  let  in,  and  set  upon  the  sacred  persons  of  Kings. 

Now  to  go  on  with  the  narrative  :  there  was  an 
extract  made  of  certain  sentences  and  portions  of  this 
book,  being  of  this  nature  that  I  have  set  forth,  by  a 
great  prelate  and  counsellor,  upon  a  just  occasion ;  and 
there  being  some  hollowness  and  hesitation  in  these 
matters,  wherein  it  is  a  thing  impious  to  doubt,  discovered 
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and  perceived  in  Talbot,  he  was  asked  his  opinion  con 
cerning  these  assertions,  in  the  presence  of  the  best;  and 
afterwards  they  were  delivered  to  him,  that  upon  advice, 
and  with  a  settled  mind,  he  might  declare  himself. 
Whereupon,  under  his  hand,  he  subscribes  thus : 

May  it  please  your  honourable  good  lordships  :  Concerning  this 
doctrine  of  Suarez,  I  do  perceive,  by  what  I  have  read  in  this  book, 
that  the  same  doth  concern  matter  of  faith,  the  controversy  growing 
upon  exposition  of  Scriptures  and  councils,  wherein,  being  ignorant 
and  not  studied,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  judge  ;  but  I  do  submit 
my  opinion  therein  to  the  judgment  of  the  catholic  Roman  church, 
as  in  all  other  points  concerning  faith  I  do.  And  for  matter  con 
cerning  my  loyalty,  I  do  acknowledge  my  Sovereign  Liege  Lord 
King  James,  to  be  lawful  and  undoubted  King  of  all  the  kingdoms 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  and  I  will  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  his  Highness  during  my  life. 

WILLIAM  TALBOT. 

My  lords,  upon  these  words  I  conceive  Talbot  hath 
committed  a  great  offence,  and  such  a  one,  as,  if  he  had 
entered  into  a  voluntary  and  malicious  publication  of 
the  like  writing,  it  would  have  been  too  great  an  offence 
for  the  capacity  of  this  court.  But  because  it  grew  by  a 
question  asked  by  a  council  of  estate,  and  so  rather  seemeth, 
in  a  favourable  construction,  to  proceed  from  a  kind  of 
submission  to  answer,  than  from  any  malicious  or  inso 
lent  will ;  it  was  fit,  accord ino;  to  the  clemency  of  these 

'  J  O  « 

times,  to  proceed  in  this  manner  before  your  lordships. 
And  yet  let  the  hearers  take  these  things  right ;  for  cer 
tainly,  if  a  man  be  required  by  the  council  to  deliver  his 
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opinion  whether  King  James  be  King  or  no  ?  and  he 
deliver  his  opinion  that  he  is  not,  this  is  high  treason  : 
but  I  do  not  say  that  these  words  amount  to  that;  and 
therefore  let  me  open  them  truly  to  your  lordships,  and 
therein  open  also  the  understanding  of  the  offender  him 
self,  how  far  they  reaeh. 

My  lords,  a  man's  allegiance  must  be  independent 
and  certain,  and  not  dependent  and  conditional.  Eli 
zabeth  Barton,  that  was  called  the  holy  maid  of  Kent, 
affirmed,  that  if  King  Henry  VIII.  did  not  take  Ca 
tharine  of  Spain  again  to  his  wife  within  a  twelvemonth, 
he  should  be  no  King:  and  this  was  treason.  For  though 
this  act  be  contingent  and  future,  yet  the  preparing  of 
the  treason  is  present. 

And  in  like  manner,  if  a  man  should  voluntarily 
publish  or  maintain,  that  whensoever  a  bull  of  depriva 
tion  shall  come  forth  against  the  King,  that  from 
thenceforth  he  is  no  longer  King:  this  is  of  like  nature. 
But  with  this  I  do  not  charge  you  neither,  but  this  is 
the  true  latitude  of  your  words.  That  if  the  doctrine 
touching  the  killing  of  Kings  be  matter  of  faith,  then 
you  submit  yourself  to  the  judgment  of  the  catholic 
Roman  church :  so  as  now,  to  do  you  right,  your  allegi 
ance  doth  not  depend  simply  upon  a  sentence  of  the 
Pope's  deprivation  against  the  King;  but  upon  another 
point  also,  if  these  doctrines  be  already,  or  shall  be  de 
clared  to  be,  matter  of  faith.  But,  my  lords,  there  is 
little  won  in  this :  there  may  be  some  difference  to  the 
guilt  of  the  party,  but  there  is  little  to  the  danger  of  the 
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King.  For  the  same  Pope  of  Rome  may,  with  the  same 
breath,  declare  both.  So  as  still,  upon  the  matter,  the 
King  is  made  but  tenant  at  will  of  his  life  and  kingdoms ; 
and  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  is  pinned  upon  the 
Pope's  acts.  And  certainly,  it  is  time  to  stop  the  cur 
rent  of  this  opinion  of  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's 
power  in  tcmporalii'us ;  or  else  it  will  sap  and  supplant 
the  seat  of  Kings.  And  let  it  not  be  mistaken,  that 
Mr  Talbot' s  offence  should  be  no  more  than  the  refus 
ing  the  oath  of  allegiance.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
silent,  and  another  thing  to  affirm. 

As  for  the  point  of  matter  of  faith,  or  not  of  faith,  to 
tell  your  lordships  plain,  it  would  astonish  a  man  to  see 
the  gulf  of  this  implied  belief.  Is  nothing  excepted  from 
it?  If  a  man  should  ask  Mr  Talbot,  Whether  he  do 
condemn  murder,  or  adultery,  or  rape,  or  the  doctrine 
of  Mahomet,  or  of  Arius,  instead  of  Suarez?  Must 
the  answer  be  with  this  exception,  that  if  the  question 
concern  matter  of  faith,  as  no  question  it  doth,  for  the 
moral  law  is  matter  of  faith,  that  therein  he  will  submit 
himself  to  what  the  church  shall  determine?  And,  no 
doubt,  the  murder  of  Princes  is  more  than  simple  murder. 

But  to  conclude,  Talbot,  I  will  do  you  this  right, 
and  I  will  not  be  reserved  in  this,  but  to  declare  that, 
that  is  true ;  that  you  came  afterwards  to  a  better 
mind;  wherein  if  you  had  been  constant,  the  King,  out 
of  his  great  goodness,  was  resolved  not  to  have  proceed 
ed  with  you  in  course  of  justice;  but  then  again 
you  started  aside  like  a  broken  bow.  So  that  by 
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your  variety  and  vacillation  you  lost  the  acceptable 
time  of  the  first  grace,  which  was  not  to  have  convented* 
you. 

Nay,  I  will  go  farther  with  you :  your  last  submis 
sion  I  conceive  to  be  satisfactory  and  complete  ;  but 
then  it  was  too  late,  the  King's  honour  was  upon  it ; 
it  was  published,  and  a  day  appointed  for  hearing ;  yet 
what  preparation  that  may  be  to  the  second  grace  of 
pardon,  that  I  know  not :  but  I  know  my  lords,  out  of 
their  accustomed  favour,  will  admit  you  not  only  to  your 
defence  concerning  that  that  hath  been  charged ;  but  to 
extenuate  your  fault  by  any  submission  that  now  God 
shall  put  into  your  mind  to  make. 

*  To  convent  is  to  summon  before  a  court  of  justice. 


A  PROPOSITION  TO  HIS  MAJESTY 

BY 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACON. 

TOUCHING    THE    COMPILING    AND    AMENDMENT    OF 
THE    LAWS    OF    ENGLAND. 

YOUR  Majesty,  of  your  favour,  having  made  me 
Privy-Councillor,  and  continuing  me  in  the  place  of 
your  Attorney-General,  (which  is  more  than  was  these 
hundred  years  before,)  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be,  that 
by  putting  off  the  dealing  in  causes  between  party  and 
party  I  should  keep  holy-day  the  more ;  but  that  I 
should  dedicate  my  time  to  your  service  with  less  dis 
traction.  AVherefore,  in  this  plentiful  accession  of  time 
which  I  have  now  gained,  I  take  it  to  be  my  duty,  not 
only  to  speed  your  commandments  and  the  business  of 
my  place,  but  to  meditate  and  to  excogitate  of  myself 
wherein  I  may  best,  by  my  labours,  derive  your  virtues 
to  the  good  of  your  people  and  return  their  thanks  and 
increase  of  love  to  you  again.  And  after  I  had  thought 
of  many  things,  I  could  find,  in  my  judgment,  none 
more  proper  for  your  Majesty  as  a  master,  nor  for  me 
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as  a  workman,  than   the  reducing  and  re-compiling  of 
the  laws  of  England. 

Your  Majesty  is  a  King  blessed  with  posterity;  and 
these  Kings  sort  best  with  acts  of  perpetuity,,  when  they 
do  not  leave  them,  instead  of  children  ;  but  transmit 
both  line  and  merit  to  future  generations.  You  are  a 
great  master  in  justice  and  judicature,  and  it  were  pity 
that  the  fruit  of  that  virtue  should  die  with  you.  Your 
Majesty  also  reigneth  in  learned  times;  the  more,  in 
regard  of  your  own  perfections  and  patronage  of  learn 
ing;  and  it  hath  been  the  mishap  of  works  of  this 
nature,  that  the  less  learned  time  hath  wrought  upon 
the  more  learned,  which  now  will  not  be  so.  As  for 
myself,  the  law  is  my  profession,  to  which  I  am  a  debt 
or.  Some  little  helps  I  may  have  of  other  learning, 
which  may  give  form  to  matter;  and  your  Majesty  hath 
set  me  in  an  eminent  place,  whereby  in  a  work,  which 
must  be  the  work  of  many,  I  may  the  better  have  coad 
jutors.  Therefore,  not  to  hold  your  Majesty  with  any 
long  preface,  in  that  which  I  conceive  to  be  nothing 
less  than  words,  I  will  proceed  to  the  matter :  which 
matter  itself  nevertheless  requireth  somewhat  briefly  to 
be  said,  both  of  the  dignity  and  likewise  of  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  this  work  :  and  then  to  go  to  the 
main  :  that  is  to  say,  to  show  how  the  work  is  to  be 
done ;  which  incidently  also  will  best  demonstrate  that 
it  is  no  vast  nor  speculative  thing,  but  real  and  feasible. 
Callisthenes,  that  followed  Alexanders  court,  and  was 
grown  in  some  displeasure  with  him,  because  he  could 
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not  well  brook  the  Persian  adoration ;  at  a  supper, 
which  with  the  Grecians  was  ever  a  great  part  talk,  was 
desired,  because  he  was  an  eloquent  man,  to  speak  of 
some  theme;  which  he  did,  and  chose  for  his  theme  the 
praise  of  the  Macedonian  nation ;  which  though  it  were 
but  a  filling  thing  to  praise  men  to  their  faces,  yet  he 
did  it  with  such  advantage  of  truth,  and  avoidance  of 
flattery,  and  with  such  life,  as  the  hearers  were  so 
ravished  with  it  that  they  plucked  the  roses  off  from 
their  garlands,  and  threw  them  upon  him ;  as  the  man 
ner  of  applauses  then  was.  Alexander  was  not  pleased 
with  it,  and  by  way  of  discountenance  said,  "  It  was 
easy  to  be  a  good  orator  in  a  pleasing  theme :  But/' 
saith  he  to  Callisthenes,  "  turn  your  style,  and  tell  us 
now  of  our  faults,  that  we  may  have  the  profit,  and 
not  you  only  the  praise;"  which  he  presently  did  with 
such  a  force  and  so  piquantly,  that  Alexander  said, 
"  The  goodness  of  his  theme  had  made  him  eloquent 
before,  but  now  it  was  the  malice  of  his  heart  that  had 
inspired  him." 

i.  Sir,  I  shall  not  fall  into  either  of  those  two  ex 
tremes,  concerning  the  laws  of  England ;  they  commend 
themselves  best  to  them  that  understand  them,  and  your 
Majesty's  Chief  Justice  of  your  Bench  hath  in  his  writ 
ings  magnified  them  not  without  cause :  certainly  they 
are  wise,  they  are  just  and  moderate  laws  ;  they  give  to 
God,  they  give  to  Caesar,  they  give  to  the  subjects,  that 
which  to  each  appertaineth.  It  is  true,  they  are  as 
mixed  as  our  language,  compounded  of  British,  Roman, 
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Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  customs.  And  as  our  lan 
guage  is  so  much  the  richer,  so  the  laws  are  the  more  com 
plete  :  neither  doth  this  attribute  less  to  them,  than 
those  that  would  have  them  to  have  stood  out  the  same 
in  all  mutations ;  for  no  tree  is  so  good  first  set,  as  by 
transplanting. 

2.  As  for  the  second  extreme,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  by  way  of  blaming  the  laws.  I  speak  only  by 
way  of  perfecting  them,  which  is  easiest  in  the  best 
things  :  for  that  which  is  far  amiss  hardly  receiveth 
amendment ;  but  that  which  hath  already,  to  that  more 
may  be  given.  Besides,  what  I  shall  propound  is  not 
to  the  matter  of  the  laws,  but  to  the  manner  of  their 
registry,  expression,  and  tradition :  so  that  it  giveth 
them  rather  light  than  any  new  nature. 

This  being  so,  for  the  dignity  of  the  work  I  know 
scarcely  where  to  find  the  like  :  for  surely  that  scale,  and 
those  degrees  of  sovereign  honour,  are  true  and  rightly 
marshalled;  first  the  founders  of  states;  then  the  lawgivers; 
then  the  deliverers  and  saviours  after  long  calamities;  then 
the  fathers  of  their  countries,  which  are  just  and  prudent 
princes ;  and  lastly,  conquerors,  which  honour  is  not  to 
be  received  amongst  the  rest,  except  it  be  where  there 
is  an  addition  of  more  country  and  territory  to  a  better 
government  than  that  was  of  the  conquered.  Of  these, 
in  my  judgment,  your  Majesty  may  with  more  truth 
and  flattery  be  entitled  to  the  first,  because  of  your 
uniting  of  Britain  and  planting  Ireland;  both  which 
savour  of  the  founder.  That  which  I  now  propound  to 
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you  may  adopt  you  also  into  the  second :  lawgivers 
have  been  called  principes  perpetui,  because,  as  Bishop 
Gardiner  said  in  a  bad  sense,  that  he  would  be  bishop 
an  hundred  years  after  his  death,  in  respect  of  the  long 
leases  he  made,  so  lawgivers  are  still  Kings  and  Rulers 
after  their  decease,  in  their  laws.  But  this  work,  shin 
ing  so  in  itself,  needs  no  taper.  For  the  safety  and  con 
venience  thereof,  it  is  good  to  consider,  and  to  answer 
those  objections  or  scruples  which  may  arise  or  be  made 
against  this  work. 

Obj.  I.  That  it  is  a  thing  needless ;  and  that  the 
law,  as  it  now  is,  is  in  good  estate  comparable  to  any 
foreign  law  :  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  wit  of 
man,  in  respect  of  the  frailty  thereof,  to  provide  against 
the  incertainties  and  evasions,  or  omissions  of  law. 

Resp.  For  the  comparison  with  foreign  laws,  it  is 
in  vain  to  speak  of  it;  for  men  will  never  agree  about 
it.  Our  lawyers  will  maintain  for  our  municipal 
laws ;  civilians,  scholars,  travellers,  will  be  of  the  other 
opinion. 

But  certain  it  is,  that  our  laws,  as  they  now  stand, 
are  subject  to  great  uncertainties,  and  variety  of  opinion, 
delays,  and  evasions:  whereof  ensueth,  i.  That  the 
multiplicity  and  length  of  suits  is  great.  2.  That  the 
contentious  person  is  armed,  and  the  honest  subject 
wearied  and  oppressed.  3.  That  the  judge  is  more  ab 
solute  ;  who,  in  doubtful  cases,  hath  a  greater  stroke 
and  liberty.  4.  That  the  chancery  courts  are  more 
filled,  the  remedy  of  law  being  often  obscure  and  doubt- 
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ful.  5.  That  the  ignorant  lawyer  shroudeth  his  ignor 
ance  of  law,  in  that  doubts  are  so  frequent  and  many. 
6.  That  men's  assurances  of  their  lands  and  estates  by 
patents,  deeds,  wills,  are  often  subject  to  question,  and 
hollow;  and  many  the  like  inconveniencies. 

It  is  a  good  rule  and  direction — for  that  all  laws, 
secundum  majus  et  minus,  do  participate  of  uncertain 
ties,  that  followeth — Mark  whether  the  doubts  that 
arise  are  only  in  cases  not  of  ordinary  experience,  or 
which  happen  every  day.  If  in  the  first  only,  impute 
it  to  the  frailty  of  man's  foresight,  that  cannot  reach  by 
law  to  all  cases  ;  but  if  in  the  latter,  be  assured  there  is 
a  fault  in  the  law.  Of  this  I  say  no  more,  but  that,  to 
give  every  man  his  due,  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  Reports  (which  though  they  may  have  errors, 
and  some  peremptory  and  extrajudicial  resolutions  more 
than  are  warranted ;  yet  they  contain  infinite  good  de 
cisions,  and  rulings  over  of  cases),  the  law,  by  this  time, 
had  been  almost  like  a  ship  without  ballast ;  for  that 
the  cases  of  modern  experience  are  fled  from  those  that 
are  adjudged  and  ruled  in  former  time. 

But  the  necessity  of  this  work  is  yet  greater  in  the 
statute  law.  For  first,  there  are  a  number  of  ensnaring 
penal  laws,  which  lie  upon  the  subject;  and  if  in  bad 
times  they  should  be  awaked  and  put  in  execution,  would 
grind  them  to  powder. 

There  is  a  learned  civilian  that  expoundeth  the  curse 
of  the  prophet,  "He  raineth  snares  upon  them/'  of  a 
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multitude  of  penal  laws,  which  are  worse  than  showers, 
hail,  or  tempest  upon  cattle,  for  they  fall  upon  men. 

There  are  some  penal  laws  fit  to  be  retained,  but 
their  penalty  is  too  great ;  and  it  is  ever  a  rule,  That  any 
over-great  penalty,  besides  the  acerbity  of  it,  deadens 
the  execution  of  the  law. 

There  is  a  further  inconvenience  of  penal  laws,  ob 
solete,  and  out  of  use ;  for  that  it  brings  a  gangrene, 
neglect,  and  habit  of  disobedience  upon  other  whole 
some  laws,  that  are  fit  to  be  continued  in  practice  and 
execution  •  so  that  our  laws  endure  the  torment  of 
Mezentius :  "  The  living  die  in  the  arms  of  the 
dead." 

Lastly,  There  is  such  an  accumulation  of  statutes 
concerning  one  matter,  and  they  so  cross  and  intricate, 
that  the  certainty  of  law  is  lost  in  the  heap  ;  as  your  Ma 
jesty  had  experience  last  day  upon  the  point,  Whether 
the  incendiary  of  Newmarket  should  have  the  benefit  of 
his  clergy. 

Olj.  II.  That  it  is  a  great  innovation ;  and  innova 
tions  are  dangerous  beyond  foresight. 

Rcsp.  All  purgings  and  medicines,  either  in  the 
civil  or  natural  body,  are  innovations :  so  as  that  argu 
ment  is  a  common-place  against  all  noble  reformations. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  this  work  ought  not  to  be  termed 
or  held  for  any  innovation  in  the  suspected  sense.  For 
those  are  the  innovations  which  are  quarreled  and 
spoken  against,  that  concern  the  consciences,  estates, 
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and  fortunes  of  particular  persons  :  but  this  of  general 
ordinance  pricketh  not  particulars,  but  passeth  sine 
strcpitu.  Besides,  it  is  on  the  favourable  part ;  for  it 
easeth,  it  presseth  not :  and  lastly,  it  is  rather  matter  of 
order  and  explanation  than  of  alteration.  Neither  is 
this  without  precedent  in  former  governments.  *  *  *  * 

0/y .  III.  In  this  purging  of  the  course  of  the  com 
mon  laws  and  statutes,  much  good  may  be  taken 
away. 

JKesp.  In  all  purging,  some  good  humours  may  pass 
away ;  but  that  is  largely  recompensed  by  lightening 
the  body  of  much  bad. 

Olj.  IV.  Labour  were  better  bestowed  in  bringing 
the  common  laws  of  England  to  a  text  law,  as  the 
statutes  are,  and  setting  both  of  them  down  in  method 
and  by  titles. 

Resp.  It  is  too  long  a  business  to  debate,  whether 
the  written  or  the  unwritten  law,  a  text  law  or  customs 
well  registered,  with  received  and  approved  grounds  and 
maxims,  and  acts  and  resolutions  judicial,  from  time  to 
time  duly  entered  and  reported,  be  the  better  form  of 
declaring  and  authorizing  laws.  It  was  the  principal 
reason  or  oracle  of  Lycurgus,  that  none  of  his  laws 
should  be  written.  Customs  are  laws  written  in  living 
tables,  and  some  traditions  the  Church  doth  not  dis- 
authorize.  In  all  sciences  they  are  the  soundest  that 
keep  close  to  particulars;  and,  sure  I  am,  there  are 
more  doubts  that  rise  upon  our  statutes,  which  arc  a 
text  law,  than  upon  the  common  law,  which  is  no  text 
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law.  But,  howsoever  that  question  be  determined,  I 
dare  not  advise  to  cast  the  law  into  a  new  mould.  The 
work,  which  I  propound,  tendeth  to  pruning  and  graft 
ing  the  law,  and  not  to  plowing  up  and  planting  it 
again  ;  for  such  a  remove  I  should  hold  indeed  for  a 
perilous  innovation. 

Ol'j.  V.  It  will  turn  the  judges,  counsellors  of  law, 
and  students  of  law  to  school  again,  and  make  them  to 
seek  what  they  shall  hold  and  advise  for  law;  and  it 
will  impose  a  new  charge  upon  all  lawyers  to  furnish 
themselves  with  new  books  of  law. 

Resp.  For  the  former  of  these,  touching  the  new 
labour,  it  is  true  it  would  follow,  if  the  law  were  new 
moulded  into  a  text  law ;  for  then  men  must  be  new  to 
begin,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  I  disallow 
that  course. 

But  in  the  way  that  I  shall  now  propound,  the  en 
tire  body  and  substance  of  law  shall  remain,  only 
discharged  of  idle  and  unprofitable  or  hurtful  matter, 
and  illustrated  by  order  and  other  helps,  towards  the 
better  understanding  of  it  and  judgment  thereupon. 

For  the  latter,  touching  the  new  charge,  it  is  not 
worthy  the  speaking  of  in  a  matter  of  so  high  import 
ance  ;  it  might  have  been  used  of  the  new  translation  of 
the  Bible,  and  such  like  works.  Books  must  follow 
sciences,  and  not  sciences  books. 

This  work  is  to  be  done,  to  use  some  few  words, 
which  is  the  language  of  action  and  effect,  in  this 
manner. 
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It  consisteth  of  two  parts  ;  the  digest  or  recompil 
ing  of  the  common  laws,  and  that  of  the  statutes. 
In  the  first  of  these,  three  things  are  to  be  done : 

'  D 

1.  The  compiling  of  a  book  on  legal  antiquities. 

2.  The  reducing  or  perfecting  of  the  course  or  body 
of  the  common  laws. 

3.  The  composing  of  certain  introductive  and  auxi 
liary  books  touching  the  study  of  the  laws. 

For  the  first  of  these,  all  ancient  records  in  your 
Tower,  or  elsewhere,  containing  acts  of  parliament, 
letters  patent,  commissions,  and  judgments,  and  the 
like,  are  to  be  searched,  perused,  and  weighed  :  and 
out  of  these  are  to  be  selected  those  that  are  of  most 
worth  and  weight,  and  in  order  of  time,  not  of  titles, 
for  the  more  conformity  with  the  year-books,  to  be  set 
down  and  registered,  rarely  in  hcec  verba,  but  summed 
with  judgment,  not  omitting  any  material  part;  these 
are  to  be  used  for  reverend  precedents,  but  not  for  bind 
ing  authorities. 

For  the  second,  which  is  the  main,  there  is  to  be 
made  a  perfect  course  of  the  law  in  serie  temporis,  or 
year-books,  as  we  call  them,  from  Edward  I.  to  this 
day.  In  the  compiling  of  this  course  of  law,  or  year 
books,  the  points  following  are  to  be  observed. 

First,  All  cases  which  are  at  this  day  clearly  no  law, 
but  constantly  ruled  to  the  contrary,  are  to  be  left  out; 
they  do  but  fill  the  volumes,  and  season  the  wits  of 
students  in  a  contrary  sense  of  law.  And  so  likewise 
all  cases,  wherein  that  is  solemnly  and  long  debated, 

p  2 
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whereof  there  is  now  no  question  at  all,  are  to  be  en 
tered  as  judgments  only,  and  resolutions,  but  without 
the  arguments,  which  are  now  become  but  frivolous. 
Yet  for  the  observation  of  the  deeper  sort  of  lawyers, 
that  they  may  see  how  the  law  hath  altered,  out  of 
which  they  may  pick  sometimes  good  use,  I  do  advise, 
that  upon  the  first  in  time  of  those  obsolete  cases  there 
was  a  memorandum  set,  that  at  that  time  the  law  was 
thus  taken,  until  such  a  time,  etc. 

Secondly,  Homonymia?,  as  Justinian  calleth  them, 
that  is,  cases  merely  of  iteration  and  repetition,  are  to 
be  purged  away :  and  the  cases  of  identity,  which  are 
best  reported  and  argued,  to  be  retained  instead  of  the 
rest;  the  judgments  nevertheless  to  be  set  down,  every 
one  in  time  as  they  are,  but  with  a  quotation  or  refer 
ence  to  the  case  where  the  point  is  argued  at  large : 
but  if  the  case  consist  part  of  repetition,  part  of  new 
matter,  the  repetition  is  only  to  be  omitted. 

Thirdly,  As  to  the  Antinomice,  cases  judged  to  the 
contrary,  it  were  too  great  a  trust  to  refer  to  the  judg 
ment  of  the  composers  of  this  work,  to  decide  the  law 
either  way,  except  there  be  a  current  stream  of  judg 
ments  of  later  times ;  and  then  I  reckon  the  contrary 
cases  amongst  cases  obsolete,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
before :  nevertheless  this  diligence  would  be  used,  that 
such  cases  of  contradiction  be  specially  noted  and 
collected,  to  the  end  those  doubts,  that  have  been  so 
long  militant,  may  either,  by  assembling  all  the  judges 
in  the  exchequer  chamber,  or  by  parliament,  be  put  into 
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certainty.  For  to  do  it  by  bringing  them  in  question 
under  feigned  parties,  is  to  be  disliked. 

Fourthly,  All  idle  queries,  which  are  but  seminaries 
of  doubts  and  uncertainties,  are  to  be  left  out  and 
omitted,  and  no  queries  set  down,  but  of  great  doubts 
well  debated,  and  left  undecided  for  difficulty ;  but 
no  doubting  or  upstarting  queries,  which,  though  they 
be  touched  in  argument  for  explanation,  yet  were  better 
to  die  than  to  be  put  into  the  books. 

Lastly,  Cases  reported  with  too  great  prolixity  would 
be  drawn  into  a  more  compendious  report;  not  in  the 
nature  of  an  abridgment,  but  tautologies  and  imperti 
nences  to  be  cut  oft':  as  for  misprinting,  and  insensible 
reporting,  which  many  times  confound  the  students, 
that  will  be  obiter  amended;  but  more  principally, 
if  there  be  anything  in  the  report  which  is  not  well 
warranted  by  the  record,  that  is  also  to  be  rectified. 
The  course  being  thus  compiled,  then  it  resteth  but  for 
your  Majesty  to  appoint  some  grave  and  sound  law 
yers,  with  some  honourable  stipend,  to  be  reporters 
for  the  time  to  come,  and  then  this  is  settled  for  all 
times.  *  *  *  * 

For  the  reforming  and  recompiling  of  the  statute 
law,  it  consisteth  of  four  parts. 

i.  The  first,  to  discharge  the  books  of  those  statutes, 
where  the  case,  by  alteration  of  time,  is  vanished ;  as 
Lombards,  Jews,  Gauls,  half-pence,  etc.  Those  may 
nevertheless  remain  in  the  libraries  for  antiquities,  but 
no  reprinting  of  them.  The  like  of  statutes  long 
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since  expired  and  clearly  repealed ;  for  if  the  repeal 
be  doubtful,  it  must  be  so  propounded  to  the  parlia 
ment. 

2.  The    next    is   to    repeal   all    statutes   which    are 
sleeping  and  not  of  use,  but  yet   snaring  and   in  force : 
in  some  of  those  it  will   perhaps  be  requisite  to   sub 
stitute    some   more   reasonable   law    instead    of   them, 
agreeable  to  the  time;  in  others  a  simple   repeal  may 
suffice. 

3.  The  third,  that  the  grievousness  of  the  penalty 
in  many  statutes  be  mitigated,  though  the  ordinance 
stand. 

4.  The  last  is,  the  reducing  of  concurrent  statutes, 
heaped   one  upon   another,  to  one   clear  and   uniform 
law.     Towards  this  there  hath  been  already,  upon  my 
motion,  and  your  Majesty's   direction,  a  great   deal  of 
good  pains  taken ;  my  Lord  Hobart,  myself,  Serjeant 
Finch,  Mr  Heneage   Finch,  Mr  Noye,  Mr  Hackwell, 
and  others,  whose  labours  being  of  a  great  bulk,  it  is 
not  fit  now  to   trouble  your  Majesty  with  any  further 
particularity  therein;    only  by  this  you  may  perceive 
the  work   is  already  advanced  :  but  because  this   part 
of  the  work,  which  concerneth  the  statute  laws,  must  of 
necessity  come  to  parliament,  and  the  houses  will  best 
like  that  which  themselves  guide,  and   the  persons  that 
themselves  employ,  the  way  were  to  imitate  the  prece 
dent  of  the  commissioners  for  the   canon  laws   in  27 
Hen.  VIII.  and  4  Edw.  VI.,  and  the  commissioners  for 
the  union  of  the  two  realms,  primo  of  your  Majesty,  and 
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so  to  have  the  commissioners  named  by  both  houses; 
but  not  with  a  precedent  power  to  conclude,  but  only 
to  prepare  and  propound  to  parliament. 

This  is  the  best  way,  I  conceive,  to  accomplish  this 
excellent  work  of  honour  to  your  Majesty's  times,  and 
of  good  to  all  times ;  which  I  submit  to  your  Majesty's 
better  judgment. 


AN  EXPOSTULATION  TO  THE  LORD  CHIEF 
JUSTICE  COKE. 

MY  VERY  GOOD  LORD, 

THOUGH  it  be  true,  that  he  who  considereth  the 
wind  and  the  rain,  shall  neither  sow  nor  reap;  yet  there  is 
a  season  for  every  action,  and  so  there  is  a  time  to  speak, 
and  a  time  to  keep  silence.*  There  is  a  time  when  the 
words  of  a  poor  simple  man  may  profit ;  and  that  poor 
man  in  The  Preacher,  which  delivered  the  city  by  his 
wisdom,  found  that  without  this  opportunity  the  owner 
both  of  wisdom  and  eloquence  lose  but  their  labour,  and 
cannot  charm  the  deaf  adder.  God  therefore,  before  his 
Son  that  bringeth  mercy,  sent  his  servant  the  trumpeter 
of  repentance  to  level  every  high  hill,  to  prepare  the  way 
before  him,  making  it  smooth  and  straight :  and,  as  it  is 
in  spiritual  things,  where  Christ  never  comes  before  his 
*  Eccles.  xi.  4. 
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way-maker  (John  the  Baptist)  hath  laid  even  the  heart 
with  sorrow  and  repentance, — since  self-conceited  and 
proud  persons  think  themselves  too  good  and  too  wise  to 
learn  of  their  inferiors,  and  therefore  need  not  the  physi 
cian, — so,  in  the  rules  of  earthly  wisdom,  it  is  not  possible 
for  nature  to  attain  any  mediocrity  of  perfection,  before 
she  be  humbled  by  knowing  herself  and  her  own  ignor 
ance.  Not  only  knowledge,  but  also  every  other  gift, 
which  we  call  the  gifts  of  fortune,  have  power  to  puff  up 
earth  :  afflictions  only  level  these  mole-hills  of  pride, 
plough  the  heart,  and  make  it  fit  for  wisdom  to  sow  her 
seed,  and  for  grace  to  bring  forth  her  increase.  Happy 
is  that  man,  therefore,  both  in  regard  of  heavenly  and 
earthly  wisdom,  that  is  thus  wounded  to  be  cured,  thus 
broken  to  be  made  straight,  thus  made  acquainted  with 
his  own  imperfections  that  he  may  be  perfected. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  time  of  your  affliction,  that 
which  I  have  propounded  to  myself  is,  by  taking  this 
seasonable  advantage,  like  a  true  friend,  though  far 
unworthy  to  be  counted  so,  to  show  you  your  true  shape 
in  a  glass  ;  and  that  not  in  a  false  one  to  flatter  you,  nor 
yet  in  one  that  should  make  you  seem  worse  than  you 
are,  and  so  offend  you  ;  but  in  one  made  by  the  reflection 
of  your  own  words  and  actions  •  from  whose  light  pro 
ceeds  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  is  often,  not  unfitly, 
called  the  voice  of  God.  But  therein,  since  I  have  pur 
posed  a  truth,  I  must  intreat  liberty  to  be  plain,  a  liberty 
that  at  this  time  I  know  not  whether  or  no  I  may  use 
safely,  I  am  sure  at  other  times  I  could  not ;  yet  of  this 
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resolve  yourself,  it  proceedeth  from  love  and  a  true  desire 
to  do  you  good ;  that  you,  knowing  the  general  opinion, 
may  not  altogether  neglect  or  contemn  it,  but  mend  what 
you  find  amiss  in  yourself,  and  retain  what  your  judg 
ment  shall  approve ;  for  to  this  end  shall  truth  be  de 
livered  as  naked  as  if  yourself  were  to  be  anatomized  by 
the  hand  of  opinion.  All  men  can  see  their  own  profit, 
that  part  of  the  wallet  hangs  before.  A  true  friend 
(whose  worthy  office  I  would  perform,  since,  I  fear,  both 
yourself  and  all  great  men  want  such,  being  themselves 
true  friends  to  few  or  none)  is  first  to  show  the  other,  and 
which  is  from  your  eyes. 

First,  therefore,  behold  your  errors.  In  discourse  you 
delight  to  speak  too  much,  not  to  hear  other  men  ;  this, 
some  say,  becomes  a  pleader,  not  a  judge;  for  by  this, 
sometimes,  your  affections  are  entangled  with  a  love  of 
your  own  arguments,  though  they  be  the  weaker ;  and 
rejecting  of  those,  which,  when  your  affections  were 
settled,  your  own  judgment  would  allow  for  strongest. 
Thus  while  you  speak  in  your  own  element,  the  law, 
no  man  ordinarily  equals  you ;  but  when  you  wander, 
as  you  often  delight  to  do,  you  wander  indeed,  and  give 
never  such  satisfaction  as  the  curious  time  requires. 
This  is  not  caused  by  any  natural  defect,  but  first  for 
want  of  election,  when  you,  having  a  large  and  fruitful 
mind,  should  not  so  much  labour  what  to  speak  as  to 
find  what  to  leave  unspoken  :  rich  soils  are  often  to  be 
weeded. 
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Secondly,  You  cloy  your  auditory  when  you  would 
be  observed  ;  speech  must  be  either  sweet  or  short. 

Thirdly,  you  converse  with  books,  not  men,  and 
books  especially  human ;  and  have  no  excellent  choice 
with  men,  who  are  the  best  books  :  for  a  man  of  action 
and  employment  you  seldom  converse  with,  and  then 
but  with  your  underlings ;  not  freely,  but  as  a  school 
master  with  his  scholars,  ever  to  teach,  never  to  learn. 
But  if  sometimes  you  would  in  your  familiar  discourse 
hear  others,  and  make  election  of  such  as  know  what 
they  speak,  you  should  know  many  of  these  tales  you 
tell  to  be  but  ordinary ;  and  many  other  things,  which 
you  delight  to  repeat  and  serve  in  for  novelties,  to  be 
but  stale.  As  in  your  pleadings  you  were  wont  to  insult 
over  misery,  and  to  inveigh  bitterly  at  the  persons,  which 
bred  you  many  enemies,  whose  poison  yet  swelleth,  and 
the  effects  now  appear,  so  are  you  still  wont  to  be  a 
little  careless  in  this  point,  to  praise  or  disgrace  upon 
slight  grounds,  and  that  sometimes  untruly;  so  that 
your  reproofs  or  commendations  are  for  the  most  part 
neglected  and  contemned ;  when  the  censure  of  a  judge, 
coming  slow,  but  sure,  should  be  a  brand  to  the  guilty 
and  a  crown  to  the  virtuous.  You  will  jest  at  any  man 
in  public  without  respect  of  the  person's  dignity  or  your 
own  :  this  disgraceth  your  gravity  more  than  it  can  ad 
vance  the  opinion  of  your  wit ;  and  so  do  all  actions 
which  we  see  you  do,  directly,  with  a  touch  of  vain-glory, 
having  no  respect  to  the  true  end.  You  make  the  law 
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to  lean  too  much  to  your  opinion,  whereby  you  show 
yourself  to  be  a  legal  tyrant,  striking  with  that  weapon 
where  you  please,  since  you  are  able  to  turn  the  eds;e 
any  way :  for  thus  the  wise  master  of  the  law  gives 
warning  to  young  students,  that  they  should  be  wary, 
lest,  while  they  hope  to  be  instructed  by  your  integrity 
and  knowledge,  they  should  be  deceived  with  your  skill 
armed  with  authority. 

Your  too  much  love  of  the  world  is  too  much  seen, 
when   having   the  living   of  a   thousand  *   you    relieve 
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few  or  none.  The  hand  that  has  taken  so  much,  can 
it  give  so  little  ?  Herein  you  show  no  bowels  of 
compassion,  as  if  you  thought  all  too  little  for  your 
self;  or  that  God  hath  given  you  all  that  you  have,  (if 
you  think  wealth  to  be  his  gift,  I  mean  that  you  get 
well,  for  I  know  sure  the  rest  is  not,)  only  to  that  end 
you  should  still  gather  more,  and  never  be  satisfied, 
but  try  how  much  you  would  gather,  to  account  for  all 
at  the  great  and  general  audit-day.  We  desire  you  to 
amend  this,  and  let  your  poor  tenants  in  Norfolk  find 
some  comfort ;  where  nothing  of  your  estate  is  spent 
towards  their  relief,  but  all  brought  up  hither,  to  the 
impoverishing  of  your  country. 

In  your  last,  which  might  have  been  your  best, 
piece  of  sendee  to  the  state,  afTectioned  to  follow  that 
old  rule  which  giveth  justice  leaden  heels  and  iron 
hands,  you  used  too  many  delays,  till  the  delinquent's 
hands  were  loosed,  and  yours  bound :  in  that  work 
*  Another  copy  reads  £10,000. 
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you  seemed  another  Fabius,  where  the  humour  of 
Marcellus  would  have  done  better :  what  need  you 
have  sought  more  evidences  than  enough  ?  While  you 
pretended  the  finding  out  of  more,  missing  your  aim, 
you  discredited  what  you  had  found.*  This  best  judg 
ments  think,  though  you  never  used  such  speeches  as 
are  fathered  upon  you,  yet  you  might  well  have  done 
it,  and  but  rightly ;  for  this  crime  was  second  to  none, 
but  the  powder-plot :  that  would  have  blown  up  all  at 
one  blow,  a  merciful  cruelty;  this  would  have  done 
the  same  by  degrees,  a  lingering  but  a  sure  way ;  one 
might  by  one  be  called  out,  till  all  opposers  had  been 
removed. 

Besides,  that  other  plot  was  scandalous  to  Rome, 
making  popery  odious  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world  : 
this  hath  been  scandalous  to  the  truth  of  the  whole 
gospel ;  and  since  the  first  nullity  to  this  instant,  when 
justice  hath  her  hands  bound,  the  devil  could  not  have 
invented  a  more  mischievous  practice  to  our  state  and 
church  than  this  hath  been,  is,  and  is  like  to  be.  God 
avert  the  evil. 

But  herein  you  committed  another  fault :  that  as  you 
were  too  open  in  your  proceedings,  and  so  taught  them 
thereby  to  defend  themselves,  so  you  gave  them  time  to 
undermine  justice,  and  to  work  upon  all  advantages  both 
of  affections,  and  honour,  and  opportunity,  and  breach 
of  friendship ;  which  they  have  so  well  followed,  sparing 

*  The  trial  here  referred  to  is  probably  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury's  murderers. 
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neither  pains  nor  costs,  that  it  almost  seemeth  an  higher 
offence  in  you  to  have  done  so  much  indeed,  than  that 
you  have  done  no  more  :  you  stopped  the  confessions  and 
accusations  of  some,  who  perhaps,  had  they  been  suffered, 
would  have  spoken  enough  to  have  removed  some 
stumbling-blocks  out  of  your  way;  and  that  you  did  not 
this  in  the  favour  of  any  one,  but  of  I  know  not  what 
present  unadvised  humours,  supposing  enough  behind  to 
discover  all;  which  fell  not  out  so.  Howsoever,  as  the 
apostle  saith  in  another  case,  you  went  not  rightly  to  the 
truth  ;  and  therefore,  though  you  were  to  be  commended 
for  what  you  did,  yet  you  were  to  be  reprehended  for 
many  circumstances  in  the  doing ;  and  doubtless  God 
hath  an  eye  in  this  cross  to  your  negligence,  and  the 
briers  are  left  to  be  pricks  in  your  sides  and  thorns  in 
your  eyes. 

But  that  which  we  commend  you  for  are  those 
excellent  parts  in  nature,  and  knowledge  in  the  law, 
which  you  are  endowed  withal;  but  these  are  only 
good  in  their  good  use.  Wherefore  we  thank  you 
heartily  for  standing  stoutly  in  the  commonwealth's  be 
half;  hoping,  it  proceedeth  not  from  a  disposition  to 
oppose  greatness,  as  your  enemies  say,  but  to  do  justice, 
and  deliver  truth  indifferently  without  respect  of  persons  ; 
and  in  this  we  pray  for  your  prosperity,  and  are  sorry 
that  your  good  actions  should  not  always  succeed  hap 
pily.  But  in  the  carriage  of  this  you  were  faulty;  for 
you  took  it  in  hand  in  an  evil  time,  both  in  respect  of 
the  present  business  which  was  interrupted,  and  in  regard 
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of  his  present  sickness  whom  it  concerned,  whereby  you 
disunited  your  strength,  and  made  a  gap  for  the  enemies 
to  pass  out  at,  and  to  return  and  assault  you. 

But  now,  since  the  case  so  standeth,  we  desire  you  to 
give  way  to  power,  and  so  to  fight  that  you  be  not 
utterly  broken,  but  reserved  entirely  to  serve  the  com 
monwealth  again,  and  to  do  what  good  you  can,  since 
you  cannot  do  all  the  good  you  would ;  and  since  you 
are  fallen  upon  this  rock,  cast  out  the  goods  to  save  the 
bottom ;  stop  the  leaks  and  make  towards  land  :  learn 
of  the  steward  to  make  friends  of  the  unrighteous  mam 
mon.  Those  Spaniards  in  Mexico  who  were  chased  of 
the  Indians,  tell  us  what  to  do  with  our  goods  in  our 
extremity  ;  they  being  to  pass  over  a  river  in  their  flight, 
as  many  as  cast  away  their  gold  swam  over  safe;  but 
some,  more  covetous,  keeping  their  gold,  were  either 
drowned  with  it,  or  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  savages : 
you  have  received,  now  learn  to  give.  The  beaver  learns 
us  this  lesson,  who,  being  hunted  for  his  stones,  bites 
them  off:  you  cannot  but  have  much  of  your  estate, 
pardon  my  plainness,  ill  got ;  think  how  much  of  that 
you  never  spake  for,  how  much  by  speaking  unjustly  or 
in  unjust  causes.  Account  it  then  a  blessing  of  God,  if 
thus  it  may  be  laid  out  for  your  good,  and  not  left  for 
your  heir,  to  hasten  the  wasting  of  much  of  the  rest, 
perhaps  of  all  :  for  so  we  see  God  oftentimes  proceeds  in 
judgment  with  many  hasty  gatherers  :  you  have  enough 
to  spare,  being  well  laid,  to  turn  the  tide,  and  fetch  all 
things  again.  But  if  you  escape,  (I  suppose  it  worthy  of 
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an  If,}  since  you  know  the  old  use,  that  none  called  in 
question  must  go  away  uncensured,  yet  consider  that 
accusations  make  wounds  and  leave  scars.  And  though 

O 

you  see  the  toil  behind  your  back,  yourself  free,  and  the 
covert  before,  yet  remember  there  are  stands  :  trust  not 
a  reconciled  enemy;  but  think  the  peace  is  but  to  secure 
you  for  farther  advantage,  or  expect  a  second  and  a  third 
encounter.  The  main  battle,  the  wings,  are  yet  unbroken  ; 
they  may  charge  you  at  an  instant,  or  death  before 
them;  walk  therefore  circumspectly,  and  if  at  length,  by 
means  of  our  endeavours  and  yours,  you  recover  the 
favour  that  you  have  lost,  give  God  the  glory  in  action, 
not  in  words  only  ;  and  remember  us  with  sense  of  your 
past  misfortune,  whose  estate  hath,  and  may  hereafter 
lie  in  the  power  of  your  breath. 

There  is  a  great  mercy  in  dispatch,  delays  are  tor 
tures,  wherewith  by  degrees  we  are  rent  out  of  our 
estates.  Do  not  you,  if  you  be  restored,  as  some  others 
do,  fly  from  the  service  of  virtue  to  serve  the  time,  as  if 
they  repented  their  goodness,  or  meant  not  to  make  a 
second  hazard  in  God's  house;  but  rather  let  this  cross 
make  you  zealous  in  God's  cause,  sensible  in  ours,  and 
more  sensible  in  all ;  which  express  thus — You  have 
been  a  great  enemy  to  papists,  if  you  love  God,  be  so 
still,  but  more,  indeed,  than  heretofore;  for  much  of 
your  zeal  was  heretofore  wasted  in  words  :  call  to  re 
membrance  that  they  were  the  persons  that  prophesied 
of  that  cross  of  yours  long  before  it  happened;  they  saw 
the  storm  coming,  being  the  principal  contrivers  and 
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furtherers  of  the  plot,  the  men  that  blew  the  coals,,  heat 
the  iron,  and  made  all  things  ready ;  they  owe  you  a 
good  turn,  and  will,  if  they  can,  pay  it  you.  You  see 
their  hearts  by  their  deeds,  prove  then  your  faith  so  too  : 
the  best  good  work  you  can  do,  is  to  do  the  best  you 
can  against  them,  that  is,  to  see  the  law  severely,  justly, 
and  diligently  executed. 

And  now  we  beseech  you,  my  lord,  be  sensible  both 
of  the  stroke  and  hand  that  striketh.  Learn  of  David  to 
leave  Shimei,  and  call  upon  God ;  he  hath  some  great 
work  to  do,  and  he  prepareth  you  for  it.  He  would 
neither  have  you  faint,  nor  yet  bear  this  cross  with  a 
stoical  resolution  :  there  is  a  Christian  mediocrity  wor 
thy  of  your  greatness.  I  must  be  plain,  perhaps  rash  ; 
had  some  notes  which  you  had  taken  at  sermons  been 
written  in  your  heart  to  practise,  this  work  had  been 
done  long  ago,  without  the  envy  of  your  enemies ;  but 
when  we  will  not  mind  ourselves,  God,  if  we  belong  to 
him,  takes  us  in  hand ;  and  because  he  seeth  that  we 
have  unbridled  stomachs,  therefore  he  sends  outward 
crosses,  which,  while  they  cause  us  to  mourn,  do  com 
fort  us,  being  assured  testimonies  of  his  love  that  sends 
them.  To  humble  ourselves,  therefore,  before  God  is  the 
part  of  a  Christian ;  but  for  the  world  and  our  enemies 
the  counsel  of  the  poet  is  apt, 

Tu  ne  cede  mails,  sed  contra  audentior  ito.* 

The  last  part  of  this  counsel  you  forget,  yet  none 
need  be  ashamed  to  make  use  of  it,  that  so  being 

*  Yield  not  to  evils,  but  advance  against  them  more  boldly. 
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armed  against  casualties,  you  may  stand  firm  against 
the  assaults  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left.  For 
this  is  certain,  the  mind  that  is  most  prone  to  he  put  up 
with  prosperity,  is  most  \veak  and  apt  to  he  dejected 
with  the  least  puff  of"  adversity.  Indeed  she  is  strong 
enough  to  make  an  able  man  staler,  striking  terrible 
blows  :  but  true  Christian  wisdom  gives  us  armour  of 
proof  against  all  assaults,  and  teacheth  us  in  all  estates 
to  be  content.  For  though  she  cause  our  truest  friends 
to  declare  themselves  our  enemies;  though  she  give 
heart  then  to  the  most  cowardly  to  strike  us  ;  though 
an  hour's  continuance  countervails  an  age  of  prosperity; 
though  she  cast  in  our  dish  all  that  ever  we  have  done ; 
yet  hath  she  no  power  to  hurt  the  humble  and  wise, 
but  only  to  break  such  as  too  much  prosperity  hath 
made  stiff'  in  their  own  thoughts,  but  weak  indeed,  and 
fitted  for  renewing :  when  the  wise  rather  gather  from 
thence  profit  and  wisdom ;  by  the  example  of  David, 
who  said,  Before  I  was  chastised  I  iccnt  astray.  Now, 
then,  he  that  knoweth  the  right  wav,  will  look  better  to 
his  footing. 

Cardan  saith,  that  weeping,  fasting,  and  sighing, 
are  the  chief  purges  of  grief;  indeed  naturally  they  do 
assuaire  sorrow  :  but  God  in  this  case  is  the  only  and 
best  physician  ;  the  means  he  hath  ordained  are  the 
advice  of  friends,  the  amendment  of  ourselves  ;  —  for 
amendment  is  both  physician  and  cure.  For  friends, 
although  your  lordship  be  scant,  yet  I  hope  you  are  not 
altogether  destitute  ;  if  you  be,  do  but  look  upon  good 
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books — they  arc  true  friends,  that  will  neither  flatter 
nor  dissemble.  Be  you  but  true  to  yourself,  applying 
that  which  they  teach  unto  the  party  grieved,  and  you 
shall  need  no  other  comfort  nor  counsel.  To  them,  and 
to  God's  holy  Spirit,  directing  you  in  the  reading  Of 
them,  I  commend  your  lordship ;  beseeching  him  to 
send  you  a  good  issue  out  of  these  troubles,  and  from 
henceforth  to  work  a  reformation  in  all  that  is  amiss, 
and  a  resolute  perseverance,  proceeding,  and  growth,  in 
all  that  is  good ;  and  that,  for  his  glory,  the  bettering  of 
yourself,  this  church,  and  commonwealth ;  whose  faith 
ful  servant  whilst  you  remain, 

I  remain  a  faithful  servant  to  you, 

FR.  BACON. 


PART    V. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 


IN  addition  to  his  theological,  ethical,  philosophical, 
and  forensic  works,  Bacon  wrote  on  the  following 
subjects  : — 

i.  A  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  This 
\vas  first  published  in  1622,  immediately  after  his  en 
forced  retirement  from  public  life.  It  was  read  and, 
perhaps,  corrected  in  manuscript  by  the  King,  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I. 
So  competent  an  authority  as  Mr  Craik  says  of  it: 
"  After  all  that  has  been  written  since,  by  Hume  and 
others,  Bacon's  History  still  remains,  perhaps  unsur 
passed  in  our  literature  in  all  the  highest  qualities  of 
historical  composition,  in  luminous  and  lively  narrative, 
in  expressive  portraiture,  in  a  vein  of  political  sagacity; 
above  all,  in  skill  and  power  of  writing.  At  any  rate, 
as  we  have  said,  it  is  most  assuredly  one  of  Bacon's 
very  happiest  performances ;  and  if  there  be  anything 
admirable  in  the  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  his  other 
writings,  this  deserves  attention,  and  will  reward  our 
perusal  and  study,  as  much  as  any  of  them."  Notwith 
standing  Mr  Craik's  deserved  reputation  as  a  historical 

Q  2 
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which  he  dictated  from  memory,  without  referring  to 
any  book,  on  a  day  on  which  illness  had  rendered  him 
incapable  of  any  serious  study." 

5.  The  New  Atlantis.  A  philosophical  romance,  the 
name  of  which  was  borrowed  from  Plato's  legend  of  the 
lost  island  of  the  Western  Ocean.  The  New  Atlantis, 
of  which  we  possess  only  a  fragment,  it  having  been  left 
unfinished,  has  an  especial  interest  as  being  the  only  work 
of  fiction  wrhich  Bacon  attempted.  In  it  he  designed  to 
anticipate  the  results  which  the  inductive  philosophy 
might  be  expected  to  produce,  to  "  exhibit  the  model  or 
description  of  a  college  instituted  for  the  interpretation 
of  nature,  the  producing  of  great  and  marvellous  works, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  men,"  and  "  to  compose  a  frame 
of  laws  or  of  the  best  state  or  mould  of  the  Common 
wealth.'''  A  few  pages  from  the  commencement  are 
given,  which  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  general  style 
and  character  of  the  work. 


NEW  ATLANTIS. 

WE  sailed  from  Peru,  where  we  had  continued  by 
the  space  of  one  whole  year,  for  China  and  Japan,  by 
the  South  Sea,  taking  with  us  victuals  for  twelve 
months;  and  had  good  winds  from  the  east,  though 
soft  and  weak,  for  five  months'  space  and  more.  But 
then  the  wind  came  about,  and  settled  in  the  west  for 
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many  days,  so  that  we  could  make  little  or  no  way,  and 
were  sometimes  in  purpose  to  turn  back.  But  then 
again  there  arose  strong  and  great  winds  from  the  south, 
with  a  point  east,  which  carried  us  up,  for  all  that  we 
could  do,  towards  the  north  :  by  which  time  our  victuals 
failed  us,  though  we  had  made  good  spare  of  them.  So 
that  rinding  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  wild 
erness  of  waters  in  the  world,  without  victual,  we  gave 
ourselves  for  lost  men,  and  prepared  for  death.  Yet  we 
did  lift  up  our  hearts  and  voices  to  God  above,  who 
showeth  "  his  wonders  in  the  deep,"  beseeching  him  of 
his  mercv,  that  as  in  the  beginning  he  discovered  the 
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face  of  the  deep,  and  brought  forth  dry  land ;  so  he 
would  now  discover  land  to  us,  that  we  might  not  perish. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  next  day  about  evening, 
we  saw  within  a  kenning  before  us,  towards  the  north, 
as  it  were  thick  clouds,  which  did  put  us  in  some  hope 
of  land ;  knowing  how  that  part  of  the  South  Sea  was 
utterly  unknown;  and  might  have  islands  or  continents, 
that  hitherto  were  not  come  to  light.  Wherefore  we 
bent  our  course  thither,  where  we  saw  the  appearance 
of  land  all  that  night;  and  in  the  dawning  of  the  next 
day,  we  might  plainly  discern  that  it  was  a  land,  flat  to 
our  sight,  and  full  of  boscage,  which  made  it  show  the 
more  dark.  And  after  an  hour  and  a  halPs  sailing,  we 
entered  into  a  good  haven,  being  the  port  of  a  fair  city ; 
not  great  indeed,  but  well  built,  and  that  gave  a  plea 
sant  view  from  the  sea :  and  we,  thinking  every  minute 
lonn1  till  we  were  on  land,  came  close  to  the  shore,  and 
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offered  to  land.  But  straightway  we  saw  divers  of  the 
people  with  batons  in  their  hands,,  as  it  were,  forbidding 
us  to  land  ;  yet  without  any  cries  or  fierceness,  but  only 
as  warning  us  off  by  signs  that  they  made.  Whereupon 
being  not  a  little  discomforted,  we  were  advising  with 
ourselves  what  we  should  do.  During  which  time  there 
made  forth  to  us  a  small  boat,  with  about  eight  persons 
in  it;  whereof  one  of  them  had  in  his  hand  a  tipstaff  of 
a  yellow  cane,  tipped  at  both  ends  with  blue,  who  came 
aboard  our  ship,  without  any  show  of  distrust  at  all. 
And  when  he  saw  one  of  our  number  present  himself 
somewhat  afore  the  rest,  he  drew  forth  a  little  scroll  of 
parchment,  somewhat  yellower  than  our  parchment, 
and  shining  like  the  leaves  of  writing-tables,  but  other 
wise  soft  and  flexible,  and  delivered  it  to  our  foremost 
man.  In  which  scroll  were. written  in  ancient  Hebrew, 
and  in  ancient  Greek,  and  in  good  Latin  of  the  school, 
and  in  Spanish,  these  words  :  "  Land  ye  not,  none  of 
you,  and  provide  to  be  gone  from  this  coast  within  six 
teen  days,  except  you  have  further  time  given  you : 
meanwhile,  if  you  want  fresh  water,  or  victual,  or  help 
for  your  sick,  or  that  your  ship  needeth  repair,  write 
down  your  wants,  and  you  shall  have  that  which  belong- 
eth  to  mercy."  This  scroll  was  signed  with  a  stamp 
of  cherubim's  wings,  not  spread,  but  hanging  downwards, 
and  by  them  a  cross.  This  being  delivered,  the  officer 
returned,  and  left  only  a  servant  with  us  to  receive  our 
answer.  Consulting  hereupon  amongst  ourselves,  we 
were  much  perplexed.  The  denial  of  landing,  and  hasty 
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warning  us  away,  troubled  us  much ;  on  the  other  side, 
to  find  that  the  people  had  languages,  and  were  so  full 
of  humanity,  did  comfort  us  not  a  little.  And  above 
all,  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  that  instrument  was  to  us  a 
great  rejoicing,  and,  as  it  were,  a  certain  presage  of 
good.  Our  answer  was  in  the  Spanish  tongue  :  "  That 
for  our  ship,  it  was  well;  for  we  had  rather  met  with 
calms  and  contrary  winds  than  any  tempests.  For  our 
sick,  they  were  many,  and  in  very  ill  case ;  so  that  if 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land,  they  ran  in  danger  of 
their  lives."  Our  other  wants  we  set  down  in  particular ; 
adding,  "  that  we  had  some  little  store  of  merchandise, 
which  if  it  pleased  them  to  deal  for,  it  might  supply  our 
wants  without  beintr  chargeable  unto  them."  We 
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offered  some  reward  in  pistolets  unto  the  servant,  and  a 
piece  of  crimson  velvet  to  be  presented  to  the  officer; 
but  the  servant  took  them  not,  nor  would  scarce  look 
upon  them;  and  so  left  us,  and  went  back  in  another 
little  boat  which  was  sent  for  him. 

About  three  hours  after  we  had  dispatched  our  an 
swer,  there  came  towards  us  a  person,  as  it  seemed,  of 
place.  He  had  on  him  a  gown  with  wide  sleeves,  of 
a  kind  of  water-chamblet,  of  an  excellent  azure  colour, 
far  more  glossy  than  ours  ;  his  under  apparel  was  green, 
and  so  was  his  hat,  being  in  the  form  of  a  turban, 
daintily  made,  and  not  so  huge  as  the  Turkish  turbans ; 
and  the  locks  of  his  hair  came  down  below  the  brims  of 
it.  A  reverend  man  was  he  to  behold.  He  came  in  a 
boat,  gilt  in  some  part  of  it,  with  four  persons  more 
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only  in  that  boat ;  and  was  followed  by  another  boat, 
wherein  were  some  twenty.  When  he  was  eome  with 
in  a  flight  shot  of  our  ship,,  signs  were  made  to  us,  that 
we  should  send  forth  some  to  meet  him  upon  the  water, 
which  we  presently  did  in  our  ship-boat,  sending  the 
principal  man  amongst  us  save  one,  and  four  of  our 
number  with  him.  When  we  were  come  within  six 
yards  of  their  boat,  they  called  to  us  to  stay,  and  not  to 
approach  farther;  which  we  did.  And  thereupon  the 
man,  whom  I  before  described,  stood  up,  and  with  a 
loud  voice,  in  Spanish,  asked,  "  Are  ye  Christians?" 
We  answered,  "we  were;"  fearing  the  less  because  of 
the  cross  we  had  seen  in  the  scription.  At  which  an 
swer  the  said  person  lift  up  his  right  hand  towards  heaven, 
and  drew  it  softly  to  his  mouth,  which  is  the  gesture 
they  use  when  they  thank  God,  and  then  said  :  "  If  ye 
will  swear,  all  of  you,  by  the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  that 
ye  are  no  pirates,  nor  have  shed  blood  lawfully  nor 
unlawfully  within  forty  days  past,  you  may  have  licence 
to  come  on  land."  We  said,  "  We  were  all  ready  to 
take  that  oath."  Whereupon  one  of  those  that  were 
with  him,  being,  as  it  seemed,  a  notary,  made  an  entry 
of  this  act.  Which  done,  another  of  the  attendants  of 
the  great  person,  which  was  with  him,  in  the  same  boat, 
after  his  lord  had  spoken  a  little  to  him,  said  aloud ; 
"  My  lord  would  have  you  know,  that  it  is  not  of  pride 
or  greatness  that  he  cometh  not  aboard  your  ship ;  but 
for  that  in  your  answer  you  declare  that  you  have  many 
sick  amongst  you,  he  was  warned  by  the  conservator  of 
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health  of  the  city,  that  he  should  keep  a  distance." 
We  bowed  ourselves  towards  him  and  answered,  "  we 
were  his  humble  servants;  and  accounted  lor  great 
honour  and  singular  humanity  toward  us,  that  which 
was  already  done;  but  hoped  well,  that  the  nature  of 
the  sickness  of  our  men  was  not  infectious."  So  he 
returned;  and  a  while  after  came  the  notary  to  us 
aboard  our  ship;  holding  in  his  hand  a  fruit  of  that 
country,  like  an  orange,  but  of  colour  between  orange- 
tawney  and  scarlet,  which  cast  a  most  excellent  odour. 
He  used  it,  as  it  seemeth,  for  a  preservative  against  in 
fection.  He  gave  us  our  oath ;  "  By  the  name  of  Jesus 
and  his  merits:"  and  after  told  us,  that  the  next  day 
bv  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  we  should  be  sent  to, 
and  brought  to  the  Strangers'  house,  so  he  called  it, 
where  we  should  be  accommodated  of  things,  both  for 
our  whole,  and  for  our  sick.  So  he  left  us;  and  when 
we  offered  him  some  pistolets,  he,  smiling,  said,  "  he 
must  not  be  twice  paid  for  one  labour:"  meaning,  as  I 
take  it,  that  he  had  salary  sufficient  of  the  state  for  his 
service.  For,  as  I  after  learned,  they  call  an  officer  that 
taketh  rcwrards,  Twice-paid. 

The  next  morning  early,  there  came  to  us  the  same 
officer  that  came  to  us  at  first  with  his  cane,  and  told 
us,  "  he  came  to  conduct  us  to  the  Strangers'  house; 
and  that  he  had  prevented  the  hour,  because  we  might 
have  the  whole  day  before  us  for  our  business.  For," 
said  he,  "  if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  there  shall  first 
go  with  me  some  few  of  you,  and  see  the  place,  and  how 
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it  may  be  made  convenient  for  you  ;  and  then  you  may 
send  for  your  sick,  and  the  rest  of  your  number,  which 
ye  will  bring  on  land."  We  thanked  him,  and  said 
that  this  care  which  he  took  of  desolate  strangers,  God 
would  reward.  And  so  six  of  us  went  on  land  with 
him  :  and  when  we  were  on  land,  he  went  before  us, 
and  turned  to  us,  and  said  he  was  our  servant  and  our 
guide/'  He  led  us  through  three  fair  streets ;  and  all 
the  way  we  went  there  were  gathered  some  people  on 
both  sides,  standing  in  a  row ;  but  in  so  civil  a  fashion, 
as  if  it  had  been,  not  to  wonder  at  us,  but  to  welcome 
us ;  and  divers  of  them,  as  we  passed  by  them,  put  their 
arms  a  little  abroad;  which  is  their  gesture  when  they 
bid  any  welcome. 

The  Strangers'  house  is  a  fair  and  spacious  house, 
built  of  brick,  of  somewhat  a  bluer  colour  than  our 
brick ;  and  with  handsome  windows,  some  of  glass, 
some  of  a  kind  of  cambric  oiled.  lie  brought  us  first 
into  a  fair  parlour  above- stairs,  and  then  asked  us, 
"  What  number  of  persons  we  were  ?  And  how  many 
sick  ?"  We  answered,  "  we  were  in  all,  sick  and  whole, 
one  and  fifty  persons,  whereof  our  sick  were  seventeen." 
He  desired  us  to  have  patience  a  little,  and  to  stay  till 
he  came  back  to  us,  which  was  about  an  hour  after ; 
and  then  he  led  us  to  see  the  chambers,  which  were 
provided  for  us,  being  in  number  nineteen  :  they  having 
cast  it,  as  it  seemeth,  that  four  of  those  chambers, 
which  were  better  than  the  rest,  might  receive  four  of 
the  principal  men  of  our  company,  and  lodge  them 
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alone  by  themselves ;    and   the  other  fifteen   chambers 
were  to  lodge  us  two  and  two  together.     The  chambers 
were   handsome  and  cheerful  chambers,  and  furnished 
civilly.     Then  he  led  us  to  a  long  gallery,  like  a  dorture, 
where  he  showed  us  all  along  the  one  side,,  for  the  other 
side  was  but  wall  and  window,,   seventeen   cells,  very 
neat  ones,  having  partitions   of  cedar   wood.     Which 
gallery  and  cells,,  being  in  all  forty,  many  more  than  we 
needed,  were  instituted  as  an  infirmary  for  sick  persons. 
And   he  told  us  withal,  that  as  any  of  our  sick  waxed 
well,  he  might  be  removed  from  his  cell  to  a  chamber : 
for  which  purpose  there  were  set  forth  ten  spare  cham 
bers,  besides  the  number  we  spake  of  before.    This  done, 
he  brought  us  back  to  the  parlour,  and  lifting  up  his 
cane  a  little,  as  they  do  when  they  give  any  charge  or 
command,  said  to  us,  "  Ye  are  to  know  that  the  custom 
of  the  land  requireth  that  after  this  day  and  to-morrow, 
which  we   give  you   for  removing  of  your  people  from 
your  ship,  you  are  to  keep  within  doors  for  three  days. 
But  let  it  not  trouble  you,  nor  do  not  think  yourselves 
restrained,  but  rather  left  to   your  rest  and  ease.     You 
shall   want   nothing,   and   there   are   six  of  our  people 
appointed  to  attend  you  for  any  business  you  may  have 
abroad."    We  gave  him  thanks,  with  all  affection  and  re 
spect,  and  said,  "  God  surely  is  manifested  in  this  land." 
We  offered  him  also  twenty  pistolets;    but  he  smiled, 
and  only  said,  "  What  ?  twice  paid  ! "  And  so  he  left  us. 
Soon  after,  our   dinner  was   served   in,   which    was 
good  viands,  both  for  bread  and  meat :  better  than  any 
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collegiate  that  I  ha\re  known  in  Europe.  We  had  also 
drink  of  three  sorts,  all  wholesome  and  good, — wine  of 
the  grape ;  a  drink  of  grain,  such  as  is  with  us  our  ale, 
but  more  clear;  and  a  kind  of  cider  made  of  a  fruit  of 
that  country,  a  wonderful  pleasing  and  refreshing  drink. 
Besides,  there  were  brought  in  to  us  great  store  of  those 
scarlet  oranges  for  our  sick ;  which,  they  said,  were  an 
assured  remedy  for  sickness  taken  at  sea.  There  was 
given  us  also  a  box  of  small  grey  or  whitish  pills,  which 
they  wished  our  sick  should  take,  one  of  the  pills  every 
night  before  sleep ;  which,  they  said,  would  hasten  their 
recovery. 

The  next  day,  after  that  our  trouble  of  carriage, 
and  removing  of  our  men  and  goods  out  of  our  ship, 
was  somewhat  settled  and  quiet,  I  thought  good  to  call 
our  company  together ;  and  when  they  were  assembled 
said  unto  them, — "  My  dear  friends,  let  us  know  our 
selves,  and  how  it  standeth  with  us.  We  are  men  cast 
on  land,  as  Jonah  was,  out  of  the  whale's  belly,  when 
we  were  buried  in  the  deep :  and  now  we  are  on  land, 
we  are  but  between  death  and  life ;  for  we  are  beyond 
both  the  old  world  and  the  new;  and  whether  ever  we 
shall  see  Europe,  God  only  knoweth.  It  is  a  kind  of 
miracle  hath  brought  us  hither :  and  it  must  be  little  less 
that  shall  bring  us  hence.  Therefore  in  regard  of  our 
deliverance  past  and  our  danger  present  and  to  come, 
let  us  look  up  to  God,  and  every  man  reform  his  own 
ways.  Besides,  we  are  come  here  amongst  a  Christian 
people,  full  of  piety  and  humanity  :  let  us  not  bring 
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that  confusion  of  face  upon  ourselves,  as  to  show  our 
vices  or  unworthiness  before  them.  Yet  there  is  more  : 
for  they  have  by  commandment,  though  in  form  of 
courtesy,  cloistered  us  within  these  walls  for  three  clays  : 
who  knoweth  whether  it  be  not  to  take  some  taste  of 
our  manners  and  conditions  ?  And  if  they  find  them 
bad,  to  banish  us  straightways ;  if  good,  to  give  us 
farther  time.  For  these  men,  that  they  have  given  us 
for  attendance,  may  withal  have  an  eye  upon  us. 
Therefore  for  God's  love,  and  as  we  love  the  weal  of  our 
souls  and  bodies,  let  us  so  behave  ourselves  as  we  may  be 
at  peace  with  God,  and  may  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of 
this  people."  Our  company  with  one  voice  thanked  me 
for  my  good  admonition,  and  promised  me  to  live 
soberly  and  civilly,  and  without  giving  any  the  least 
occasion  of  offence.  So  we  spent  our  three  days  joy 
fully,  and  without  care,  in  expectation  what  would  be 
done  with  us  when  they  were  expired.  During  which 
time  we  had,  every  hour,  joy  of  the  amendment  of  our 
sick,  who  thought  themselves  cast  into  some  divine 
pool  of  healing,  they  mended  so  kindly  and  so  fast. 

The  morrow  after  our  three  days  were  past,  there 
came  to  us  a  new  man,  that  we  had  not  seen  before, 
clothed  in  blue  as  the  former  was,  save  that  his  turban 
was  white,  with  a  small  red  cross  on  the  top.  He  had 
also  a  tippet  of  fine  linen.  At  his  coming  in  he  did 
bend  to  us  a  little,  and  put  his  arms  abroad.  We  of 
our  parts  saluted  him  in  a  very  lowly  and  submissive 
manner  ;  as  looking  that  from  him  we  should  receive 
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sentence  of  life  or  death.  He  desired  to  speak  with 
some  few  of  us  :  whereupon  six  of  us  only  stayed,  and 
the  rest  avoided  the  room.  He  said,  "  I  am  by  office 
governor  of  this  House  of  Strangers,  and  by  vocation  I 
am  a  Christian  priest ;  and  therefore  am  come  to  yon 
to  offer  you  my  service,  both  as  strangers,  and  chiefly  as 
Christians.  Some  things  I  may  tell  you  which  I  think 
you  will  not  be  unwilling  to  hear.  The  state  hath  given 
you  licence  to  stay  on  land  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  : 
and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your  occasions  ask  farther 
time,  for  the  law  in  this  point  is  not  precise ;  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  myself  shall  be  able  to  obtain  for  you  such 
farther  time  as  may  be  convenient.  Ye  shall  also  under 
stand  that  the  Strangers'  house  is  at  this  time  rich,  and 
much  aforehand  ;  for  it  hath  laid  up  revenue  these  thirty- 
seven  years ;  for  so  long  it  is  since  any  stranger  arrived 
in  this  part :  and  therefore  take  ye  no  care  ;  the  state 
will  defray  you  all  the  time  you  stay ;  neither  shall  you 
stay  one  day  the  less  for  that.  As  for  any  merchandise 
you  have  brought,  ye  shall  be  well  used,  and  have  your 
return  either  in  merchandise,  or  in  gold  and  silver:  for 
to  us  it  is  all  one.  And  if  you  have  any  other  request  to 
make,  hide  it  not.  For  ye  shall  find,  we  will  not  make 
your  countenance  to  fall  by  the  answer  ye  shall  receive. 
Only  this  I  must  tell  you,  that  none  of  you  must  go 
above  a  karati"  that  is  with  them  a  mile  and  an  half, 
"  from  the  walls  of  the  city  without  special  leave."  We 
answered,  after  we  had  looked  awhile  one  upon  another, 
admiring  this  gracious  and  parent-like  usage  ;  "  that  we 
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could  not  tell  what  to  say  :  for  we  wanted  words  to  ex 
press  our  thanks ;  and  his  noble  free  offers  left  us 
nothing  to  ask.  It  seemed  to  us  that  we  had  before  us 
a  picture  of  our  salvation  in  heaven  :  for  we  that  were., 
awhile  since,,  in  the  jaws  of  death  were  now  brought  into 
a  place  where  we  found  nothing  but  consolations.  For 
the  commandment  laid  upon  us  we  would  not  fail  to 
obey  it,,  though  it  was  impossible  but  our  hearts  should 
be  inflamed  to  tread  farther  upon  this  happy  and  holy 
ground.  \Ve  added,  cfthat  our  tongues  should  first 
cleave  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths,,  ere  we  should  forget 
either  his  reverend  person,  or  this  whole  nation  in  our 
prayers."  We  also  most  humbly  besought  him  to 
accept  of  us  as  his  true  servants,  by  as  just  a  right  as  ever 
men  on  earth  were  bounded,  laying  and  presenting  both 
our  persons  and  all  we  had  at  his  feet.  He  said  "  he 
was  a  priest,  and  looked  for  a  priest's  reward ;  which 
was  our  brotherly  love,  and  the  good  of  our  souls  and 
bodies."  So  he  went  from  us,  not  without  tears  of 
tenderness  in  his  eyes ;  and  left  us  also  confused  with 
joy  and  kindness,  saying  amongst  ourselves,  "  that  we 
were  come  into  a  land  of  angels,  which  did  appear  to  us 
daily,  and  prevent  us  with  comforts  which  we  thought 
not  of,  much  less  expected." 

The  next  day  about  ten  of  the  clock,  the  governor 
came  to  us  again,  and  after  salutations,  said  familiarly 
that  he  was  come  to  visit  us  ;  and  called  for  a  chair,  and 
sat  him  down  :  and  we  being  some  ten  of  us, — the  rest 
were  of  the  meaner  sort,  or  else  gone  abroad, — sat  down 
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with  him.  And  when  we  were  set,  he  began  thus  : 
"  We  of  this  island  of  Bensalem,"  for  so  they  call  it  in 
their  language,  "  have  this ;  that  by  means  of  our  soli 
tary  situation  and  of  the  laws  of  seerecy  which  we  have 
for  our  travellers,  and  our  rare  admission  of  strangers, 
we  know  well  most  part  of  the  habitable  world,  and  are 
ourselves  unknown.  Therefore  because  he  that  knoweth 
least  is  fittest  to  ask  questions,  it  is  more  reason  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  time  that  ye  ask  me  questions, 
than  that  I  ask  you."  We  answered  "  That  we 
humbly  thanked  him  that  he  would  give  us  leave  so  to 
do  :  and  that  we  conceived  by  the  taste  we  had  already, 
that  there  was  no  worldly  thing  on  earth  more  worthy 
to  be  known  than  the  state  of  that  happy  land.  But 
above  all,"  we  said,  "  since  that  we  were  met  from  the 
several  ends  of  the  world,  and  hoped  assuredly  that  we 
should  meet  one  day  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  that 
we  were  both  parts  Christians,  we  desired  to  know,  in 
respect  that  land  was  so  remote,  and  so  divided  by  vast 
and  unknown  seas  from  the  land  where  our  Saviour 
walked  on  earth,  who  was  the  apostle  of  that  nation, 
and  how  it  was  converted  to  the  faith  ?  "  It  appeared 
in  his  face  that  he  took  great  contentment  in  this  our 
question :  he  said,  "  Ye  knit  my  heart  to  you  by  asking 
this  question  in  the  first  place ;  for  it  showeth  that  you 
'  first  seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; '  and  I  shall  gladly 
and  briefly  satisfy  your  demand. 

"About   twenty  years    after   the   ascension  of  our 
Saviour,  it  came   to  pass,  that  there  was  seen  by  the 
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people  of  Renfusa,  a  city  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  our 
island,  within  sight,  the  night  was  cloudy  and  calm,  as 
it  might  be  some  mile  into  the  sea,  a  great  pillar  of 
light;  not  sharp,  but  in  form  of  a  column  or  cylinder 
rising  from  the  sea,  a  great  way  up  towards  heaven  : 
and  on  the  top  of  it  was  seen  a  large  cross  of  li^ht, 
more  bright  and  resplendent  than  the  body  of  the  pillar.* 
Upon  which  so  strange  a  spectacle,  the  people  of  the 
city  gathered  space  together  upon  the  sands  to  wonder ; 
and  so  after  put  themselves  into  a  number  of  small 
boats,  to  go  nearer  to  this  marvellous  sight.  But  when 
the  boats  were  come  within  about  sixty  yards  of  the 
pillar,  they  found  themselves  all  bound,  and  could  go 
no  farther,  yet  so  as  they  might  move  to  go  about,  but 
might  not  approach  nearer  ;  so  as  the  boats  stood  all  as 
in  a  theatre,  beholding  this  light  as  an  heavenly  sign. 
It  so  fell  out,  that* there  was  in  one  of  the  boats  one  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  society  of  Solomon's  house,  which 
house  or  college,  my  good  brethren,  is  the  very  eye  of 
this  kingdom  ;  who  having  awhile  attentively  and  de 
voutly  viewed  and  contemplated  this  pillar  and  cross, 
fell  down  upon  his  face;  and  then  raised  himself  upon 
his  knees,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  made  his 
prayers  in  this  manner  : 

"  '  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  thou  hast  vouch 
safed  of  thy  grace  to  those  of  our  order,  to  know  thy 
works  of  creation  and  the  secrets  of  them  ;  and  to  clis- 

*   The  allegorical  character  of  the    whole  of  this  description    is 
obvious. 
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with  him.  And  when  we  were  set,  he  began  thus  : 
"  We  of  this  island  of  Bensalem,"  for  so  they  call  it  in 
their  language,  "  have  this ;  that  by  means  of  our  soli 
tary  situation  and  of  the  laws  of  secrecy  which  we  have 
for  our  travellers,,  and  our  rare  admission  of  strangers, 
we  know  well  most  part  of  the  habitable  world,  and  are 
ourselves  unknown.  Therefore  because  he  that  knoweth 
least  is  fittest  to  ask  questions,  it  is  more  reason  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  time  that  ye  ask  me  questions, 
than  that  I  ask  you."  We  answered  "  That  we 
humbly  thanked  him  that  he  would  give  us  leave  so  to 
do  :  and  that  we  conceived  by  the  taste  we  had  already, 
that  there  was  no  worldly  thing  on  earth  more  worthy 
to  be  known  than  the  state  of  that  happy  land.  But 
above  all,"  we  said,  "  since  that  we  were  met  from  the 
several  ends  of  the  world,  and  hoped  assuredly  that  we 
should  meet  one  day  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  that 
we  were  both  parts  Christians,  we  desired  to  know,  in 
respect  that  land  was  so  remote,  and  so  divided  by  vast 
and  unknown  seas  from  the  land  where  our  Saviour 
walked  on  earth,  who  was  the  apostle  of  that  nation, 
and  how  it  was  converted  to  the  faith  ?  "  It  appeared 
in  his  face  that  he  took  great  contentment  in  this  our 
question :  he  said,  "  Ye  knit  my  heart  to  you  by  asking 
this  question  in  the  first  place ;  for  it  showeth  that  you 
'  first  seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; '  and  I  shall  gladly 
and  briefly  satisfy  your  demand. 

"  About   twenty  years    after    the   ascension  of  our 
Saviour,  it  came   to  pass,  that  there  was  seen  by  the 
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people  of  Renfusa,  a  city  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  our 
island,,  within  sight,  the  night  was  cloudy  and  calm,  as 
it  might  be  some  mile  into  the  sea,  a  great  pillar  of 
light;  not  sharp,  but  in  form  of  a  column  or  cylinder 
rising  from  the  sea,  a  great  way  up  towards  heaven  : 
and  on  the  top  of  it  was  seen  a  large  cross  of  light, 
more  bright  and  resplendent  than  the  body  of  the  pillar.* 
Upon  which  so  strange  a  spectacle,  the  people  of  the 
city  gathered  space  together  upon  the  sands  to  wonder ; 
and  so  after  put  themselves  into  a  number  of  small 
boats,  to  go  nearer  to  this  marvellous  sight.  But  when 
the  boats  were  come  within  about  sixty  yards  of  the 
pillar,  they  found  themselves  all  bound,  and  could  go 
no  farther,  yet  so  as  they  might  move  to  go  about,  but 
might  not  approach  nearer;  so  as  the  boats  stood  all  as 
in  a  theatre,  beholding  this  light  as  an  heavenly  sign- 
It  so  fell  out,  that* there  was  in  one  of  the  boats  one  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  society  of  Solomon's  house,  which 
house  or  college,  mv  ffood  brethren,  is  the  vcrv  eve  of 
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this  kingdom ;  who  having  awhile  attentively  and  de 
voutly  viewed  and  contemplated  this  pillar  and  cross, 
fell  down  upon  his  face ;  and  then  raised  himself  upon 
his  knees,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  made  his 
prayers  in  this  manner  : 

"  '  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  thou  hast  vouch 
safed  of  thy  grace  to  those  of  our  order,  to  know  tin- 
works  of  creation  and  the  secrets  of  them  ;  and  to  dis- 

*  The  allegorical  character  of  the    whole  of  this  description    is 
obvious. 
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cern,  as  far  as  appertained!  to  the  generations  of  men, 
between  divine  miracles,  works  of  nature,  works  of  art, 
and  impostures  and  illusions  of  all  sorts.  I  do  here  ac 
knowledge  and  testify  before  this  people,  that  the  thing 
which  we  now  see  before  our  eyes,  is  thy  finger,  and  a 
true  miracle ;  and  forasmuch  as  we  learn  in  our  books, 
that  thou  never  workest  miracles  but  to  a  divine  and 
excellent  end,  for  the  laws  of  nature  are  thine  own  laws, 
and  thou  exceedest  them  not  but  upon  great  cause,  we 
most  humbly  beseech  thee  to  prosper  this  great  sign, 
and  to  give  us  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it  in  mercy ; 
which  thou  dost  in  some  part  secretly  promise  by  send 
ing  it  unto  us.' 

"  When  he  had  made  his  prayer,  he  presently  found 
the  boat  he  was  in  moveable  and  unbound ;  whereas  all 
the  rest  remained  still  fast;  and  taking  that  for  an  as 
surance  of  leave  to  approach,  he  caused  the  boat  to  be 
softly  and  with  silence  rowed  towards  the  pillar.  But 
ere  he  came  near  it,  the  pillar  and  cross  of  light  brake 
up,  and  cast  itself  abroad,  as  it  were  into  a  firmament  of 
many  stars ;  which  also  vanished  soon  after,  and  there 
was  nothing  left  to  be  seen  but  a  small  ark  or  chest  of 

O 

cedar,  dry,  and  not  wret  at  all  with  water,  though  it 
swam.  And  in  the  fore  end  of  it,  which  was  towards 
him,  grew  a  small  green  branch  of  palm  ;  and  when  the 
wise  man  had  taken  it  writh  all  reverence  into  his  boat, 
it  opened  of  itself,  and  there  were  found  in  it  a  book 
and  a  letter ;  both  written  in  fine  parchment,  •  and 
wrapped  in  sindons  of  linen.  The  book  contained  all 
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the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
according  as  you  have  them,  for  \ve  know  well  what 
the  Churches  with  you  receive,,  and  the  Apocalypse 
itself,,  and  for  the  letter  it  was  in  these  words  : 

'  I,  Bartholomew,,  a  servant  of  the  Highest,  and 
Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  warned  by  an  an^el  that 
appeared  to  me  in  a  vision  of  glory,  that  I  should  com 
mit  this  ark  to  the  floods  of  the  sea.  Therefore  I  do 
testify  and  declare  unto  that  people  where  God  shall 
ordain  this  ark  to  come  to  land,  that  in  the  same  day 
is  come  unto  them  salvation,  and  peace,  and  good-will, 
from  the  Father  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus.' 

"There  was  also  in  both  these  writings,  as  well  the 
book  as  the  letter,  wrought  a  great  miracle,  conform  to 
that  of  the  Apostles  in  the  original  gift  of  tongues.  For 
there  being  at  that  time  in  this  land,  Hebrews,  Persians, 
and  Indians,  besides  the  natives,  every  one  read  upon 
the  book  and  letter,  as  if  they  had  been  written  in  his 
own  language.  And  thus  was  this  land  saved  from  in 
fidelity,  as  the  remain  of  the  old  world  was  from  water, 
by  an  ark,  through  the  apostolical  and  miraculous 
evangelism  of  St  Bartholomew." 

D 

And  here  he  paused,  and  a  messenger  came,  and 
called  him  from  us.  So  this  was  all  that  passed  in  that 
conference.  *  *  *  * 


THE    END. 


JOHN    CHILDS    AND    SON,    PRINTERS. 
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